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SKETCH OF THE HON. JOHN HOWE PEYTON. 


By Col. J. T. L. Preston, Professor of Modern Languages, &c., in the Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va. 


‘i late John H. Peyton, Esq., of Staunton, Va., was one of the 
finest specimens that we have ever known of the complete law- 
ot During the prime of life he pursued his profession with a 


aborious assiduity rarely equalled, and though as age advanced 
upon him he remitted his efforts, he did not discontinue his prac- 
tice until a short time before his death, which occurred April 3, 
1847, in the 69th year of his age. None of his contemporaries 
secured a more ample reward in either reputation or pecuniary 
emolument. 

We have spoken of Mr. Peyton as a complete lawyer. Law, 
as a practical profession, has several departments, and it is not un- 
usual to see a lawyer distinguished in some of them, with a com- 
pensating deficiency in others. Some practitioners are successful 
collectors ; some are much esteemed as judicious advisers in matters 
not strictly legal; some are favorite advocates, with a subdivision 
into those who are influential with the court, and those who are per- 
suasive before a jury; some are designated good judges of law, or, 
in other words, safe counsellors, and of some the forte is Common 
Law Practice, while others are distinguished as chancery lawyers. 
The organization of the courts in Virginia, and the nature of the 
business, at least in the interior, requires every lawyer to enter 
upon the whole of this miscellaneous practice; and it is not to be 
wondered at that some, even good lawyers, are not equally strong 
in every part. Mr. Peyton knew every part of his profession tho- 
roughly. He had studied diligently as a student; he had known 
the expectant struggles of the young practitioner; he had practised 
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under the old system before the reorganization of the judiciary, and 
afterwards under the new; he had met in contest the strongest men 
in each department of the profession, and he had made himself a 
champion in all. We may add that some lawyers who exhibit the 
highest skill in securing the rights of their clients, are foolishly ig- 
norant of their own; in other words, they let slip the fair, well 
earned profits of their profession—not so with Mr. Peyton. He 
knew the value of his professional services; he gave them to the 
fullest extent to those who applied for them, and then he insisted 
upon just remuneration. We notice this point, not at random, but 
to present a feature belonging to the character of the complete 
lawyer. 

The characteristic of Mr. Peyton’s life was efficiency. This effi- 
ciency had for its elements native vigor of intellect, great resolute- 
ness of character and courageous self-confidence, ample and thorough 
acquirements and the quickness, precision and dexterity of action 
that belong only to those who have been taught by a varied experi- 
ence to understand thoroughly human nature. In conversation Mr. 
Peyton was ready, entertaining and instructive. But conversation 
was not his forte, though he was fond of it. He was not fluent, 
his manner was sometimes too direct for the highest style of polished 
social intercourse of a general nature, and besides he had a remarka- 
ble way of indulging in a strain of covert satirical banter, when his 
words would be so much at variance with the expression of his coun- 
tenance, and particularly with the expression of his mouth, that the 
hearer was often in an uncomfortable state of uncertainty how to 
take him. His person was large, and his bearing dignified but not 
graceful. His manner was unaffected, but not without formality, 
nor was it perfectly conciliatory. Some styled him aristocratic, 
while none could deny that his self-respect and confident energy 
gave an imperious cast to his demeanor. We have oftener than 
once thought applicable to him, in a general way, those lines of 
Terence : 

‘* Ellum, confidens, catus, 
Cum faciem videas, videtur esse quantivis preti, 
Tristis severitas inest in voltu, atque in verbis fides.’’ 

His voice was true and clear, and capable of sufficient variety, 
but without a single musical intonation, and a little sharper than 
you would expect to hear from a man of his size and form. If it is 
asked what was the style of his speaking, it may be replied—just what 
might be expected to belong to such a man as he has been described, 
that is to say, never was the speaker a more complete reflection of 
the man than in his case. We cannot believe that any one who 
knew him was ever surprised when they heard him speak; what he 
said was just what they would expect him to say. This is often the 
case with speakers and writers, but not always. Energy, reality 
and efficiency were his characteristics as a man, and equally so as a 
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speaker. Distinctness of conception lay at the foundation of his excel- 
lence. Some great speakers, some even preéminently great speak- 
ers, not unfrequently hurl unforged thunderbolts. They feel the 
maddening impulse of the god, but give forth their utterances be- 
fore the true prophetic fury comes on. 

Mr. Peyton’s mind was no sybil’s cave, whence came forth wind- 
driven leaves inscribed with mighty thoughts disposed by chance, 
but a spacious castle, from whose wide open portal issued men at 
arms, orderly arranged. He had hardly opened his case, when the 
hearer was aware that he had thought over the whole of it, had a 
given course to pursue, and would close when he came to the end 
of it. This distinctness of conception comprehended the subject as 
a whole, and shed its light upon each detail belonging to it. This 
ensured the most perfect method in all that he said. Before he 
began to speak he had determined in his own mind, not only the 
order of the different parts of his discourse, but also their relative 
importance in producing the general impression. Hence he was 
never led away by the tempting character of any peculiar topic, to 
expatiate upon it unduly; he did not take up matter irrelevant to 
the case because it might touch himself personally ; he never spoke 
for those behind the bar, nor did he neglect to secure the fruits of 
victory in order to pursue an adversary to utter discomfiture. He 
spoke as a lawyer, he spoke for the verdict, and expected to gain 
it by showing that he was entitled to it. Some speakers hope 
to accomplish their object by single, or at least, successive 
impulses—now a clinching argumentative question, now a burst 
of brilliant declamation, and now a piece of keen wit, or a 
rough personality. Such speakers forget, or do not know, that a 
jury may admire, may be diverted, and even moved, without being 
won. He that gains the verdict must mould, and sway, and lead, 
and this is to be effected by continued persistent pressure, rather 
than by tours de force. This Mr. Peyton knew well, and observed 
it with perfect self-command. His hearers came away satisfied with 
the whole, rather than treasuring up remarkable points and pas- 
sages. Let it not be supposed, however, that he was a cold speak- 
er, who treated men as mere intellectual machines, to be set in mo- 
tion by the pulleys, screws and levers of logic. Far from it; he 
understood human nature well, and knew the motive power of the 
feelings ; but then he knew, too, that the way to excite the most 
effective sympathy is not to make a loud outcry, but to make a 
forcible exhibition of real suffering—that the best way to rouse 
our indignation against fraud, deceit, or oppression, is not to exhort 
us to hate it, but to show its hatefulness. One of his most distin- 
guished cotemporaries upon the same circuit was celebrated for his 
powers as a criminal advocate; his manner was obviously upon 
the pathetic order, and perhaps a trifle too declamatory. We have 
seen them in the same cause, and have thought that if the eloquence 
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of Gen. Briscoe G. Baldwin flushed the countenance quicker, 
the earnestness of Mr. Peyton stirred the heart deeper. Of the 
oratory of a class of speakers by no means rare (not, however, in- 
cluding in their class the distinguished jurist above alluded to), it 
has been well said, “declamation roars while passion sleeps;” of 
speaking justly characterized by this line, Mr. Peyton’s was the 
precise reverse. With him thought became passionate before the 
expression became glowing, as the wave swells before it crests itself 
with foam. 

Mr. Peyton’s language was forcible, pure and idiomatic. It 
served well the vehicle of his thoughts, but contributed nothing to 
them. There is a real and legitimate advantage belonging to the 
masterly use of words, of which many great speakers know well 
how to avail themselves. 

Mr. Peyton attempted nothing of the sort. His diction was 
thoroughly English, with a marked preference for the Anglo-Saxon 
branch of the language, and his sentences came out in the most 
natural order with unusual clearness and vigor, but not unfrequently 
with a plainness that bordered upon homeliness. His style, how- 
ever, was always that of speaking as distinguished from mere con- 
versation—a distinction which some of our modern speakers forget, 
when in order to appear at their ease, they treat with no little dis- 
regard not only the rules of rhetoric, but the rules of grammar as 
well, and use words and phrases which are (to take a word from 
the vocabulary we are condemning) nothing better than slang. 
On the contrary, there was in Mr. Peyton’s style the fruit of 
early studies and high-bred association, a classical tinge, extreme- 
ly pleasant to the scholar, though perhaps not appreciable by those 
for whom he generally spoke. It must not be supposed, from what 
has been said of his excellent method, that he resembled in this re- 
spect some of our able but greatly tedious lawyers, who take up in 
regular succession every possible point in the case, however minute, 
and worry us by officiously offering help where none is needed—so 
far from it he showed his consummate skill as well in what he omit- 
ted as in what he handled, and, as a general thing, his speeches were 
shorter in duration, and yet fuller of matter than those of his oppo- 
nent. His use of figurative language was easy and natural, and 
not stinted ; but his figures were always introduced as illustrations 
and not as arguments. It is not unusual to meet with a speaker who 
is unable to enounce distinctly the general principle he wishes to use, 
throw out an illustration to enable himself to pick out the principle 
from it, or at least to give his hearers a chance to do it for. them- 
selves; not so with Mr. Peyton. He held up the torch of illustra- 
tion, not to throw a light forward to guide himself in his own in- 
vestigations, but to enable those following the more readily to tread 
the road along with him. He had a very noticeable fondness for 
recurring to the primary fundamental principles of morals, and 
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doubtless he was restrained, by his practical judiciousness, from in- 
dulging this disposition to the full. One of his favorite books was 
Lord Bacon’s Essays, and under other circumstances he might him- 
self have been a distinguished moral essayist. 

As may well be supposed, his general strain was grave. The 
high idea he entertained of the dignity of his profession, and the 
earnestness with which he gave himself to it, alike precluded either 
levity or carelessness. However, he was fully able, quite ready 
upon occasion, to avail himself of a keen wit, that was all the more 
effective because it was dry and sarcastic. It occurs to us to men- 
tion an instance well known to his circuit, not illustrative of his 
severity but his pleasantry. In a criminal prosecution, he, as prose- 
cuting attorney, was opposed by two gentlemen of ability, whose pa- 
thos had been so great as to draw abundant tears from their own eyes. 
One of them, a gentleman who has since filled a distinguished na- 
tional position (Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States, 1850-3), was noted for the facility 
with which he could cover over his brilliant eloquence with the 
liquid varnish of his tears. On this occasion he had been singularly 
lachrymose, and supported by his colleague in the same way, the 
sensation produced was very considerable. Mr. Peyton commenced 
his reply by regretting the disadvantage the commonwealth labored 
under in being represented by him who was a very poor hand at 
crying, and certainly was not able to cry against two at a time. 
The ludicrousness of the expression completely neutralized the pa- 
thos of his opponents. He was not averse either to a bit of farce 
now and then, as is shown by a story told of him. In a remote 
part of the circuit a lawyer wished to adorn a moving passage of a 
speech he was just rising to make, with an apposite example, and ap- 
plied to Mr. Peyton, setting beside of him, to help him to the name 
of the man in the Bible who would have his pound of flesh. With 
imperturbable gravity he answered Absalom! The effect of thus 
confounding Shakspeare and scripture may be imagined. 

We have said that Mr. Peyton was thoroughly furnished in every 
part of his profession; in one department his qualifications were 
peculiar and unsurpassed. Without disparagement to others, it 
may be said, we think, that he was the best commonwealth’s attor- 
ney in the state of Virginia. He was the lawyer of the common- 
wealth, and he treated the commonwealth as a client, and labored 
for her with the same industry, zeal and fidelity that he manifested 
in behalf of any other client. The oft-quoted merciful maxim of 
the common law, “better that ninety and nine guilty men should 
escape than one innocent man should suffer,” he interpreted as a 
caution to respect the rights of the innocent, and not as an injunc- 
tion to clear the guilty, and he labored to reduce the percentage of 
rogues unwhipt of justice as low as possible. With a clearness and 
force rarely equalled would he point out the necessity of punishing 
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the guilty in order that the innocent might be safe, thus exhibiting 
the absolute consistency of strict justice with true mercy. So sim- 
ply and earnestly would he do this, that he not only bound the con- 
sciences of the jury, but also made them feel that they were indi- 
vidually interested in the faithful execution of the laws. Here his 
clear perception of the moral principles upon which rests the penal 
code, and his fondness for recurring to general principles, stood him 
in great stead. It was delightful to hear him expatiate upon this 
theme, for upon no other was he more truly eloquent. 

Mr. Peyton served at different times in both branches of the leg- 
islature, but we speak not of him as a politician. Our purpose has 
been solely to exhibit some of the qualities which made him an emi- 
nent member and ornament of the legal profession. 

To this sketch may appropriately be appended the leading inci- 
dents in the life of Mr. Peyton, and the views entertained of him 
by a few of his cotemporaries, who have reduced them to writing. 
He was born at Stony Hill, Stafford County, Virginia, April 3, 
1778. After having received the elements of education in F rede- 
ricksburg, he entered the University of New Jersey, Princeton, 
where he was graduated in 1797, and received from that insti- 
tution the degree of A.M. He returned to Virginia and studied 
law under Judge Bushrod Washington, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Though pursuing a laborious course of 
legal reading, he continued to cultivate the taste for literature 
with which his parents had inspired him, and soon acquired the 
notice of the able and learned men of Fredericksburg and Rich- 
mond by the extensive and varied knowledge he displayed in his 
conversation. In 1800 he commenced the practice of the law 
at Fredericksburg, and almost immediately obtained an oppor- 
tunity, in defence of a man charged with murder, of exhibiting 
his rare powers as an advocate. New opportunities for distin- 
guishing himself were soon offered, and in the course of two 
years he was in full practice and his services rewarded by a 
handsome income. In 1804 he married Susan, daughter of Wil- 
liam S. Madison, a niece of James Madison, D.D., Bishop of Vir- 
ginia, and cousin of James Madison, fourth President of the United 
States. In 1806 he was elected a member of the House of Dele- 
gates from his native county, and served until 1810 with distin- 
guished ability. He entered the legislature as the friend of James 
Madison, and advocated the foreign and domestic poliey which after- 
wards guided Mr. Madison’s administration as President of the 
United States. From the first he was regarded as a brilliant de- 
bater, and at the end of his first session it was the general opinion 
that he had no superior in the state as a parliamentary orator. Dur- 
ing his term of service he wrote and pressed to adoption a series of 
resolutions upon the attitude of the state of Pennsylvania with refer- 
ence to an amendment of the constitution of the United States pro- 
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viding a tribunal for settling disputes between the state and federal 
judiciary. “So able and important,” says Judge John H. McCue, 
“were these resolutions, as to attract the attention of the leading 
statesmen of the nation, and to guide every other state in opposing 
the efforts of Pennsylvania. In the memorable discussion between 
Daniel Webster and Gen. Hayne of South Carolina, Mr. Webster, 
in his second speech in reply to Hayne, referred to and quoted Mr. 
Peyton’s resolutions, and declared that they were so conclusive of 
the question as to admit of no further discussion.” [See Webster's 
Works, Vol. III., pp. 352-54.] “Mr. Webster was so much im- 
pressed with Mr. Peyton’s ability,” continues Judge McCue, “ that 
meeting Daniel Sheffey, long one of Virginia’s representatives in 
congress, he asked, 

“Do you know Peyton, of Virginia, the author of the resolutions 
passed by your legislature in 1810, on the subject of the federal and 
state judiciary ?” 

“Yes,” replied Sheffey, “he is the leader of my circuit.” 

“TJ am not surprised to hear it,” rejoined Mr. Webster. 

“No,” said Sheffey, “he is a sound lawyer, who unites to vigor- 
ous judgment and sterling ability intense study and vast learning.” 

“Ts he a speaker?” inquired Mr. Webster. 

* Not in the popular sense,” said Sheffey; “he is not a florid 
speaker, indulges in no meretricious display of rhetoric, but tho- 
roughly armed in the strength of his knowledge, research and cul- 
tivated ability, without effort he possesses gigantic power, and by 
it has risen to the head of the profession. And he is not only a 
great, but a good map.” 

“It is a misfortune that such a man had not been sent to Wash- 
ington long ago,” said Mr. W.; “he would have maintained Vir- 
ginia’s intellectual supremacy and by his sound statesmanship have 
enhanced her influence.” 

In 1809-10 Mr. Peyton removed from Fredericksburg to Staun- 
ton, owing to protracted ill health (he had suffered for years with 
chronic dysentery), and to accept the responsible office of Public 
Prosecutor in the Augusta, Albemarle and Rockbridge district. The 
late Judge Archibald Stuart met Mr. Peyton in Richmond in 1809, 
and was so much struck with his energy and ability, that he not 
only tendered this appointment to him, but persistently urged its 
acceptance. For over thirty years Mr. Peyton discharged the duties 
of this office, and one of his biographers, a former member of the 
Virginia bar, says that “his fame as a prosecutor of the pleas of 
the commonwealth has never been surpassed, if equalled, in Vir- 
ginia. On this field he achieved triumphs of the most brilliant 
kind.” This writer continues : 


His pride in his profession, and the great principles of right and justice 
underlying it, no less than his inborn contempt for chicanery and fraud, not 
to speak of crime in its grosser forms, combined to make hima “ terror to 
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evil doers.” Some critics, even among the profession, sometimes were dis- 
posed to censure him as too harsh and unrelenting towards the prisoner at 
the bar. But if every circuit throughout our land possessed at this day so 
able, fearless and conscientious a prosecutor as did the Augusta and the sur- 
rounding circuit at that happier day in our history, perhaps we might find 
less cause to deplore the depravation of the public morals which so painfully 
marks the present era. 

It would be a halting and very defective sketch of this eminent jurist 
which failed to speak of his striking originality. Negatively speaking, 
there was little or no common-place and hum-drum in his forensic argu- 
ments, his debates in the senate, or his addresses from the hustings to his 
constituents. In a positive sense his speeches, at least on great occasions 
and when his powers were thoroughly roused, rarely failed to be marked 
by some flash of genius. I recall a conversation just after the close of a 
protracted and laborious June term of the Augusta Circuit Court, in which 
the late Judge Lucas P. Thompson and Gen. Briscoe G. Baldwin bore the 
leading parts. The last named was paying generous tribute to Peyton’s 
force and originality. Judge Thompson remarked in substance that he had 
never seen Mr. Peyton go through a cause deeply interesting and moving 
him in which he did not utter some view or sentiment illuminated by geni- 
us, or, at the least, some illustration marked by a bold originality ; and he 
instanced two causes tried at the late term—one a civil suit and a very 
heavy will case, in which he made a novel and scorching application of a 
familiar fable of AZsop. I forbear to give its details, because both the critic 
and his subject have passed from earth. 

In the same cause three signatures were to be identified and proved— 
that of the testator and also of the two attending witnesses—all three hav- 
ing died since their attestation. Many witnesses were called to prove the 
genuineness of the three names. Opposing counsel sought to badger the 
witnesses by urging them to specify what peculiar marks there were in the 
handwriting and signatures, whereby they could speak so positively as to 
their identity and genuineness. This of course, for the most part, they 
could not do, and in the argument of the cause before the jury, the same 
counsel strove to throw discredit and contempt upon those witnesses (all men 
of good character) for their failure and inability so to describe the quality and 
peculiar marks in the calligraphy of the signers as to show they were famil- 
iar with their handwriting. In his reply to these sallies of his opponent, Mr. 
Peyton swept away the whole airy fabric by a single happy illustration. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ you have often been assembled in crowds upon 
some public or festive occasion. Your hats have been thrown pell-mell in 
mass with perhaps a hundred other hats, all having a general resemblance. 
Suppose you had attempted to describe your hat to a friend or servant, so 
that he might go and pick it out for you. It has as many points for accu- 
rate description as a written signature—its color, height of crown, width of 
brim, lining, &c. Do you think that friend or servant could by any possi- 
bility have picked out your hat for you? And yet when you went yourself, 
the moment your eye would light upon it you instantly recognize it amongst 
a hundred or five hundred other hats. Familiarity with it has stamped its 
picture on your mind, and the moment you see it the hat fills and fits the 
picture on your mind as perfectly as the same hat fits your head.” The 
jury were evidently won and gave full credence to the ridiculed witnesses. 

The other instance during the same term (cited by Judge Thompson) 
occurred in the celebrated prosecution of Naaman Roberts for forgery— 
in forging the name of Col. Adam Dickinson to a bond for $600. 
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The body of the bond was confessedly the handwriting of the prisoner at 
the bar. That was admitted. The signature was a tolerably successful 
attempt at imitating the peculiar handwriting of Adam Dickinson. But no 
expert could look at the whole paper and fail to see a general resemblance 
between the body of the instrument and the signature, raising a strong con- 
viction in the mind that doth proceeded from the same hand. 

The defence strongly insisted upon excluding the body of the instrument 
from the view of the witness, by covering it with paper, or turning it down, 
and so confining the view ¢o the signature only—upon the familiar doctrine 
of the law of evidence forbidding a comparison of the various handwritings 
of the party, as a ground for an opinion upon the identity or genuineness 
of the disputed writing. And this point was ably and elaborately argued 
by the prisoner’s counsel. 

The learned prosecutor met it thus : 

“ Gentlemen, this is one entire instrument, not two or more brought into 
comparison. Let me ask each one of you when you meet your friend, or 
when you meet a stranger, in seeking to identify him, what do you look at? 
Not his nose, though that is the most prominent feature of the human face 
—anot at his mouth, his chin, his cheek ; no, you look him straight in the 
eye, so aptly called ‘the window of the soul.’ You look him in the eye, 
but at the same time you see his whole face. Now puta mask on that face, 
leaving only the eyes visible, as the learned counsel would have you mask 
the face of this bond, leaving you to view only the fatal signature. If that 
human face so masked was the face of your bosom friend, could you for a 
moment identify him, even though permitted to look in at those windows of 
his soul? No, he would be as strange to you as this accursed bond has 
ever been strange to that worthy gentleman, Col. Adam Dickinson, but a 
glance at whose face traces the guilty authorship direct to the prisoner at 
the bar.” 

This most striking illustration seemed to thrill the whole audience, as it 
virtually carried the jury. 

Mr. Peyton never was a politician. His taste and predilection lay not 
in that direction. But no man was better informed of the course of pub- 
lic affairs, nor had a keener insight into the character or motives of public 
men. Once, and so far as I knew once only, did he participate in the de- 
bates of a Presidential canvass. It was the memorable one of 1840; and 
the speech was delivered from the Albemarle hustings. His analysis of the 
political character of Martin Van Buren, and his delineation of his public 
career from his desertion of De Witt Clinton down to his obsequious ingra- 
tiation with Andrew Jackson, was incisive and masterly, and all the more 
powerful and impressive because pronounced in a judicial rather than a par- 
tisan temper. Competent judges, long familiar with the very able ha- 
rangues and debates on that rostrum, declared it one of the ablest that had 
been listened to by any Albemarle audience. 

Of his services in the Virginia Senate, I need only say, what every one 
would naturally expect, they were most valuable from that enlightened con- 
servatism in the prevention of crude and vicious legislation. In the last 
session of his first term in the senate a vigorous effort was made for the 
passage of a stay-law rather than an increase of taxation. 

It hardly needs to be said that he opposed the former and sustained the 
latter measure with all the vigor of his honest and manly nature. Nor could 
he ever have looked with any patience upon that brood of enactments since 
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his day—the stay of executions, homestead exemptions, limitations upon sales 
of property, et id omne genus, professedly passed in the interest of the poor 
and the laboring man, yet in fact more detrimental to that class than to any 
other, and most damaging to the credit of the state abroad. 

Let me say in conclusion that the person and figure of Mr. Peyton were 
fine and commanding. His carriage was always erect, his head well poised 
on his shoulders, while his ample chest gave token of great vitality. On 
rising to address court or jury, there was something more than commonly 
impressive in his personal presence, and whether clad in “ Virginia home- 
spun” or English blue broadcloth with gold buttons (and I have often seen 
him in both), whenever you saw him button his coat across his breast and 
slowly raise his spectacles to rest them on the lofty crown, you might con- 
fidently expect an intellectual treat of no mean order. 

There never was a broader contrast presented in the same person than 
that between Howe Peyton the lawyer, the Public Prosecutor, or even the 
senatorial candidate amongst the people, and the same individual in his own 
home. Here, in the midst of his family, or surrounded by friends, all the 
rigor of his manner relaxed, and he was the model of an affectionate hus- 
band and father, and the most genial of companions. He was “given to 
hospitality,” and there was perhaps no mansion in all this favored region 
where it was more generously and elegantly dispensed, through many years, 
than at “ Montgomery Hall.” 


In the war of 1812-15 he served with distinction as major on 
the staff of Gen. Robert Porterfield, and on his return was chosen 
mayor of the city of Staunton, and served till 1817. 

From the close of the war he gave his entire energies to the pro- 
fession. During this time the distinguishing peculiarities of his 
intellect made themselves more manifest. It was observed that 
in all of his investigations his philosophical mind rose above the 
technicalities of the system of common law to the consideration of 
general principles, and he was never more eloquent than when ex- 
patiating upon those principles which lie at the foundation of all 
duty, and are equally applicable to all its forms. 

In 1822 Mr. Peyton married his second wife, Ann Montgomery, 
daughter of Col. John Lewis, of the Sweet Springs, by his wife 
Mary, a daughter of Col. William Preston, of Smithfield. To her 
warm affection, which was displayed in the care of his only son 
and child by his first marriage, William Madison Peyton, and as 
the companion of his long life and the mother of a rising family, he 
owed for many years that domestic happiness which was the chief 
solace of his life, and from which he allowed no public honors 
wholly to withdraw him. 

In 1836 he was elected state senator for the Augusta and Rock- 
bridge district, and served after a second election till 1845, when he 
resigned the position on account of his declining health. 

He addressed the following letter to his constituents on this 
occasion : 
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Fellow Citizens :—The term for which I was elected your senator is 
drawing to a close, and as it is not my intention to become again a candidate 
for your suffrages, I feel it a duty incumbent on me to apprize you,of it 
thus early, that you may have full time to select for yourselves a suitable 
successor. 

In taking leave of the district I tender you my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the distinguished honor which you conferred upon me four years 
ago by electing me to the station I now occupy. Whilst acting in the dis- 
charge of the duties devolved upon me by this elevated trust, it has been 
my anxious desire to promote your immediate interests and the general 
welfare of my native state. That such is the opinion of my constituents I 
have not had the slightest reason to doubt. Under such circumstances it 
would be both my pride and pleasure to again serve you were it not for 
my peculiar situation. 

I have now arrived at that period of life when the quiet and repose of 
the domestic fireside are much better suited to my taste and more conge- 
nial to my feelings than the arena of politics and the strife of parties. Be- 
sides this I have duties to discharge to a young and growing family incom- 
patible with a longer continuance in public life. 

I have felt the less difficulty in coming to this conclusion because I know 
that I can do so without injury to the whig cause or whig principles, in the 
success of which the people of my district feel so deep an interest. Their 
intelligence furnishes ample assurance that my place will be filled wisely 
and judiciously ; and that they will call into their service some one fully 
competent to the discharge of all the high duties of the station, and who 
will devote himself to the furtherance of those great principles and sound 
measures of public policy which in the enlightened judgment of my con- 
stituents lie at the basis of all national prosperity. 

Your fellow citizen, 
Joun H. Peyton. 


The Richmond papers and those of the state generally expressed 
their great regrets at his retirement; the “Whig” of Richmond re- 
marking “that not only the people of his district but of Virginia gen- 
rally would see with profound regret Mr. Peyton’s purpose to retire 
from the public councils.” “The abstraction,” continued the Whig, 
“of his great abilities, large experience, legal and general know- 
ledge, moderation, firmness and courtesy, from any legislative body, 
would be seriously felt ; and where can there be found a man worthy 
to be his successor?” Notwithstanding his declining to be a candi- 
date, the people of the district, unwilling to lose his services, in- 
sisted upon his consenting to serve again, and three candidates who 
had announced themselves, learning that if returned he would serve, 
withdrew from the canvas, and Mr. Peyton was elected without op- 
position. During this term he was prostrated by an attack of paraly- 
sis, and resigned his position as soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
from it to understand its serious nature. 

In 1840 he was one of the Board of Visitors to the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and wrote the able and instructive 
report of the board for that year. He had previously served on 
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several boards, and was for over ten years President of the Court 
of Directors of the Western Virginia Asylum. 

On the first of June, 1844, he resigned the office of attorney for 
the commonwealth for the county of Augusta, when this order was 
made by the Court : 


Aveusta County Court, 
First day of the June Term, 1844. 

John Howe Peyton, Esq., who has acted as Commonwealth’s Attorney 
in this County for thirty-two years, having this day resigned said office, the 
justices of the County in full session at their June term, do with unanimous 
consent express their high sense of Mr. Peyton’s long and valuable ser- 
vices. They add a willing testimony to the distinguished ability, fidelity 
and zeal with which he has guarded the interest of the Commonwealth 
within the limits of the County, to his impartiality, prudence and firmness 
as a Public Prosecutor, atid the commendable courtesy which has marked 
his intercourse with the Court, as becoming a public officer and a represen- 
tative of the Commonwealth. 

And it is the order of the Court that this testimonial, as an additional 
tribute of respect, be spread upon the records. 


Immediately after his resignation he was sworn on the commis- 
sion of the peace, but never took part in the proceedings of the court. 
He retired to his estate of Montgomery Hall, Augusta county, Va., 
and died there on the 27th of April, 1847. It may be truly said of 
him that there was no one in his public or private relations who 
was more loved, more honored, or more mourned by those who 
knew him best. 

He left by his first marriage an only child, the late Col. William 
Madison Peyton, of Roanoke, a man eminent for his talents and 
acquirements, who served the state with great advantage to the 

ublic as delegate in the legislature, as state proxy in the James 
River and Kenawha Company, and in other stations. 

By his second marriage he left two sons and eight daughters, who 
have married into the leading families of Virginia. His elder son 
by his second marriage is Col. John Lewis Peyton, ex-Confederate 
States Commissioner to England,* author of “ The American 
Crisis, or pages from the note-book of a State Agent during the 
Civil War in America ;” “ Over the Alleghanies and across the 
Prairies,” &c.; and other popular works. 


* The late W. Hepworth Dixon, author of “‘ New America,” etc., and long editor of the 
Atheneum, said of Col. J. Lewis Peyton, that ‘ he was the ablest of the able men sent by 
the South to represent its cause in Europe, and though unrecognized by the British gov- 
ernment, he rendered unofficially signal service to his coun Col. Peyton lingered in 


> 
England many years after the war, cheered by the respectful consideration and friendly 
esteem extended towards him by all classes, particularly persons of literature and science, 
and his departure for America was regretted as a general loss to society. 
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THE REV. JOHN ELIOT’S RECORD OF CHURCH MEMBERS, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


Transcribed by Wi1u1aM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


A recorde of such as adjoyned themselves vnto the 
fellowship of this Church of Christ at 
Roxborough : as also of such children 
as they had when they joyned, & of 
such as were borne vato them 
vnder the holy Covenant of 
this Church, who are 
most pperly the 
seede of this 
Church. 


he came in the first m’ William Pinchon,* he was chosen an Assistant yearely 
Soides tas of ie so long as he lived among vs: his wife dyed svone after 
po hap eve gerd he landed at N. Eng: he brought 4 children to N.E. Ann, 
Rocksbrough. Mary, John, Margret. After some years he married 

m™ Francis Samford, a grave matron of the church at 
Dorchester. When so many removed fré these parts to Plant Conecicot 
riv’ he also w" oth" company went thith’, & planted at a place called Aga- 
wam. & was recomended to the church at windsor on Conecticott, vntill 
such time as it should please God to pvide y‘ they might enter into church 
estate among themselves. his daughter Ann: was married to m‘ Smith, 
sone to m® Samford by a former husband, he was a Godly, wise young 
man, & removed to Agawam w™ his parents. his daughter mary was mar- 
—- Ig m Hollioke, the sone of m™ Hollioke of Linn: m* Pinchons ancient 

ind. 

Afterwards he wrote a Dialogue concerning Justification, w*" was Print- 
ed anno 1650, stiled The meritorious price, a book full of error & weaken’, 
& some heresies w*" the Generall Court of y* Massachusetts Condemned to 
be burnt & appointed m* John Norton then Teacher at Ipswich to confute 
y° errors contained therein. 

M’ Thomas Welde 

William Dennison, he brought 3 children to N.E. all sons; Daniel, Ed- 
ward, & George: Daniel married at Newtowne, & was joyned to the church 
there he afterwards removed to the church at Ipswich. [The rest of the 
paragraph has been cut out by some mutilator. See ReGisTER, xxxiii. 
238, and note. ] 

Thomas Lambe, he came into this land in the yeare 1630 he brought 
his wife & 2 Children Thomas & John: Samuel his 3* soi was borne about 
the 8 month of the same yeare 1630 & baptized in the church at Dor- 
chester. Abel his 4" son was borne about the 6" month 1633. in Rocks- 
bury. Decline his first daughter was borne in the 2* month 1637. Benja- 
min his 6‘ child was borne about the 8" month 1639 of w child his wife 
died & the child lived but few hours. 


* See Memoir of Witt1amM Prncuon, by the late Cuantes Stearns, of Springfield, 
Mass., REGISTER, xiii. 289-95. 
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He afterwards married Dorothy Harbitle a godly maide a sister of o° 
church: Caleb his first borne by her, & his 7™ child was borne about the 
midle of the 2¢ month 1641. 

Samuell Wakeman. he came to N.E. in the 9 month. 1631. he buryed 
his only child at sea: he was one of the first foundation of the church at 
Rocksbry Elizabeth his first borne here was borne about in the yeare. 

William Parke. he came to N.E. in the 12" month, 1630. a single man, & 
was one of the first in the church at Rocksbrough: he afterwards married 
Martha Holgrave, the daughter of Holgrave of Salé. he married the 

month 

Thomas Rawlings. he brought 5 children to this Land. Thomas. mary. 
Joane. Nathaniell. John. he came w™ the first company: 1630 
Robert Cole. he came w™ the first company. 1630. 

John Johnson 
Robert Gamlin senio’. 

Richard Lyman. he came to N.E. in the 9* month, 1631. he brought 
children: Phillis. Richard Sarah. John. he was an ancient christian, 
but weake, yet after some time of tryal & quickening he joyned to the 
church; w” the great removall was made to Conecticot he also went, & 
vnderwent much affliction, for goeing toward winter, his catle were lost 
in driving, & some never found againe; & the winter being could & ill 
Pvided, he was sick and melancholly, yet after he had some revivings 
through Gods mercy, and dyed in the yeare 1640. 

Jehu Bur. 

William Chase. he came w™ the first company, 1630 he brought one child 
his son willia. a child of ill qualitys, & a sore affliction to his parents: he was: 
much afflicted by the long & tedious affliction of his wife; after his wives 
recovery she bare him a daughter, w®" they named mary borne aboute the 
midle of the 3* month. 1637. he did after y* remove intending to Situate, 
but after went w™ a company who maide a new plantation at yarmouth 
Richard Bugby. 

Gregorie Baxter. 
Francis Smith. 
John Perrie. 

John Leavens he arrived at N.E. in the yeare 1632. his wife lay bed- 
rid divers years. after she dyed he maried Rachel write a Godly maide a 
memb* of o* church : John. his first borne, was borne the last of the second 
month ano. 1640. 

M™* Margaret Welde the wife of m* Thomas Weld. 
Sarah Lyman. the wife of Richard Lyman. 
Elizabeth Lambe the wife of Thomas Lambe. 

M’ Richard Dumer. 

William Talmage. 

John Carman. he came to N.E. in the yeare 1631. he brought no 
child'—: his first borne John was borne the 8' of the 5* month 1633. his 
daughter Abigail was borne on the 5‘ month; 1635. his 3° child Caleb was 
borne in the first of the first month: 1639. 

Elizabeth Wakeman, the wife of Samuell Wakeman. 
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Bur. the wife of Jehu Bur. . 

Thomas Woodforde. a man servant. he came to. N.E. in the yeare. 1632. 
& was joyned to the church about halfe a yeare after, he afterwards maryed 
mary Blott. & removed to Conecticott, & joyned to the church’ at Hartford. 

Marjery Hamond a maide servant. she came to N.E. in the yeare 1632 
& about halfe a yeare after was joyned to the church: & after some years 
she was married to John Ruggls, of this church : 

Mary Chase, the wife of William Chase. she had a paralitik humor 
w*" fell into her back bone, so y* she could not stir her body, but as she 
was lifted, and filled her w™ great torture, & caused her back bone to goe 
out of joynt, & bunch out from the begining to the end of w*" infirmity she 
lay 4 years & a halfe, & a great pt of the time a sad spectakle of misery: 
But it pleasd God to raise her againe, & she bore children after it 
John Coggshall 
Mary Coggshall, the wife of John Coggshall. 

John Watson 

Margret Dennison, the wife of Willia Dennison, It pleased God to 
work vpon her heart & change it in her ancient years, after she came to this 
Land; & joyned to the church in the yeare. 1632. 

Mary Cole, the wife of Robert Cole. God also wrought vpon her heart 
(as it was hoped after her coming to. N.E. but after her husbands excom- 
munication, & falls she did too much favor his ways, yet not as to incur 
any just blame, she lived an aflicted life, by reason of his vnsetlednesse & 
removing fré place to place. 

William Heath. he came to this Land. in the yeare. 1632. & soone after 
joyned to the church. he brought 5 children. Mary. Isaak. Mary. Peleg. 
Hanah. 

Mary Heath the wife of Willia Heath. 

William Curtis he came to this Land in the yeare. 1632. & soone after 
joyned to the church, he brought 4 children w" him. Thomas. Mary. John. 
Phillip. & his eldest son Willia, came the yeare before. he was a hopefull 
scholler, but God tooke him in the end of the yeare. 1634. 

Sarah Curtis, the wife of Willia Curtis* 

Thomas Offitt.t 
[Isabel] Offitt the wife of Thomas Offitt. 
Isaak Morrell’ 
[Sarah] Morrel the wife of Isaak Morrel. 
Daniell Brewer 
[Joanna ?] Brewer the wife of Daniell Brewer. 
Griffith Crofts 
[Alice ?] Crofts, the wife of Griffith Crofts. 
Mary Rawlings, the wife of Thomas Rawlings. she lived a godly life, & 


* See RecisTER, xxviii. 145. 

+ He removed with William Pynchon to Springfield in 1635. His name is there written 
Ufford. See *‘ Articles of Agreement” (REGISTER, xiii. 295-97) , dated Springfield, May 16, 
1636, to which the names of William Pynchon, Math. Mitchell, Thomas Vfford, Henry 
Smith, Jehue Burr, John Cabel, William Blake and Edmund Wood are appended in fac- 
simile. Vfford and Burr made their marks. i. 
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went through w™ weaknesse of body, & after some years, when her husband 
was removed to sittuate, she dyed. about the yeare. 1639. 


Thomas Gouldthwaight. 


M* John Eliot; he came to. N.E. in the 9* month. 1631. he left his in- 
tended wife in England, to come the next yeare ; he adjoyned to the Church 
at Boston, & there exercized in the absens of m‘ wilson the Pastor of y' 
church, who was gone back to England, for his wife, & family. the next 
sumer m* wilson returned, & by y‘ time the church at Boston was intended 
to call him to office ; his freinds w" come & setled at Rocksbrough, to whom 
‘e was fore ingaiged, y‘ if he were not called to office before they came, he 
was to join w™ them, wherevpon the church at Rocksbrough called him to 
be Teacher, in the end of y' sumer & soone after he was ordained to y' office 
in the church. Also his wife came along w™ the rest of his freinds the 
same time, & soone after theire coming, they were married. viz in the 8* 
month, 1632. Hanah. his first borne daughter, was borne. the 17 day of 
the 7* month afio. 1633. John his first borne son, was borne in the 31 day 
of the 6* month. aiio. 1636. Joseph his 24 sofie was borne in the 20" day 
of the 10 month. ano: 1638. Samuel his 3¢ soiie. was borne the 22¢ day 
of the 4‘. month. afio: 1641. Aaron his 4' sonne was borne the. 19. of the 
12*. ano 1643. Benjamin his 5‘ sonne was borne the 29 of the 11*. 1646. 


M*™ Ann Eliot, the wife of m™ John Eliot. 


m* George Alcock, he came w™ the first company ano. 1630. he left his 
only son in England, his wife dyed soone after he came to this land, when 
the people of Rocksbrough joyned to the church at Dorchester (vntill such 
time as God should give them oportunity to be a church among themselves) 
he was by the church chosen to be a Deakon. esp’c to regard the brethren 
at Rocksbrough: And after he adjoyned himselfe to this “:urch at Rocks- 
brough, he was ordained a Deakon of this church: he aide two voy- 
ages to England vpon just calling therevnto; wherein he had much 
experiens of Gods p'servation & blessing. he brought over his son John 
Alcock. he also brought over a wife by whom he had his 2* son Samuel 
borne in the year. he lived in a good, & godly sort, & dyed in the end 
of the 10™ month ao. 1640. & left a good savor behind him; the Pore of 
the church much bewailing his losse. 

Valentine Prentise. he came to this land in the yeare. 1631. & joyned 
to the church in the yeare 1632. he brought but one child to the Land, 
his son John. & buryed anoth’ at sea: he lived a godly life, & went through 
much affliction by bodyly infirmity. & died leaving a good sav’ of godlyness 
behind him. 

Allice Prentise the wife of Valentine Prentise after her husbands death, 
she was married to John watson of this charch. 


Abraham Pratt. 
Johannah Pratt. the wife of Abraha Pratt. 


m™* Francis Pinchon the wife of m* willia Pinchon ; she was a widdow, 
a matron of the church at Dorchester. w' m‘' Pinchon married her. she 
came w"™ the first company. aio. 1630. 
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LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 


Communicated by W1LtarD S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass, 
[Continued from vol. xxxiv. p. 389.] 


4ru Generation. Caleb Cooley, son of Joseph and Margaret, was mar- 
ried to Aun Clark, Feb. 7, 1745. She died. Caleb was married again, 
Jan. 2, 1752, to Mary Burt, the daughter of Capt. John and Mary Burt, of 
Springfield. Their children—Ann, born Oct. 22, 1752,died Aug. 23, 1831. 
Caleb, born Aug. 6, 1754, died Feb. 11, 1785. Seth, born June 14, 1757, 
died Nov. 2, 1763. John, born Oct. 31, 1761, died Oct. 3, 1827. Henry, 
born Jan. 27, 1765, lived at Salem, N. Y. Clarinda, b. July 1, 1771,d. May 
2, 1841. Ann was married to Oliver Field, Nov. 4, 1773. Caleb married 
Phelps, of Hadleigh. Clarinda was married to Oliver Blanchard (who 
was born March 23, 1769) March 23,1794. Caleb the father died May 
16, 1793. Oliver Blanchard died Oct. 31, 1808, and his widow Clarinda 
was married Sept 24, 1809, to Dr. Oliver Bliss, son of Aaron and Miriam 
Bliss. John, see p. 104. 

[Page 100.] 4th Generation. Roger Cooley, son of Jonathan and Jo- 
anna, was married Aug. 4, 1748, to Mary Stebbins. Their children— 
Mary, born May 16, 1749, died Aug. 18, 1758. Jonathan, born Jan. 25, 
1750. Joanna, born April 20, 1753. Persis, born Nov. 10, 1755, died 
Aug. 5, 1758. Hulda, born March 24, 1758. Roger, born Sept. 3, 1760. 
Alexander, born Jan. 4, 1763. Festus, born Oct. 4, 1765. Mary, born 
Aug. 30, 1767. Persis, born June 8, 1769. Roger Cooley with his fami- 
ly removed to that part of West Springfield called Paugatuck. 

4th Generation. George Colton Cooley, son of Jonathan and Joanna 
Cooley, was married to Mabel Hancock, daughter of John and Anna Han- 
cock, Jan. 12, 1749. Their children—Mabel, born May 16, 1749, died 
Oct. 27,1781. Abner, born Aug. 20, 1751, died Jan. 21, 1752. Abner, 
born Jan. 22, 1753, died March 7,1776. Dinah and Lucy, born March 22, 
1755. Lucy died Nov. 7,1756. George, born Oct. 15, 1756. Dinah, 
born Aug. 26, 1759, died July 20,1760. Submit, born 8, 1761, died 
May 9, 1761. Lucy, born June 9,1762. Jonathan, born June 10, 1764, 
drowned in the river Feb. 10,1798. Noah, born Jan. 27,1766. Eunice, 
born Dec. 15, 1769. Ezekiel, born Nov. 28,1772. Mabel was married 
Feb. 13, 1772, to John Burt, of Springfield. Lucy was married to Na- 
thaniel Chapman July 24, 1780. George was married to Penelope Rum- 
rill, June 24,1779. Jonathan married Stebbins, daughter of Ebene- 
zer Stebbins, of Springfield, and died without issue, being drowned in Con- 
necticut river. George the father died by the small-pox which he had by 
inoculation, June 6, 1778. Mabel the mother was married again, Nov. 29, 
1797, to Capt. Joseph Ferry, of Springfield, and died Dec. 28, 1806. Eu- 
nice was married to Hanan Colton, son of Gideon and Joanna Colton, 
June 1788. 

[Page 101.] 4th Generatian. Jabez Cooley, son of Jonathan and Jo- 
anna (page 95), was married to Abigail Hancock; Oct. 19,1752. Their 
children—Asahel, born April 5, 1753. Reuben, born Sept. 24, 1754. 
Uriel, born Aug. 25, 1756. Dinah, born Aug. 29,1758. Bathshua, born 
March 11,1761. Abigail, born Nov. 4, 1762. Reuben, born January 
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6, 1765. Bathsheba, born Jan. 23, 1767. Heman, born Nov. 1, 1768. 
Beulah, born April 38,1772. Asenath, born June 21,1773. Jabez, born 
March 10,1775. Jabez Cooley the father settled in that part of Spring- 
field called Skipmuck, where his children were born. 

4th Generation. Stephen Cooley, son of Jonathan and Joanna, was 
married to Mary Field, date of their publishment Sept. 26, 1753. Their 
children—Stephen, born Feb. 14, 1754, died Aug. 18, 1754. Stephen, 
born March 27, 1755, died June 9, 1830, age 75. Abigail, born April 19, 
1757, died April 9, 1826, age 67. Joanna, born July 20,1759. Luther, 
born March 16, 1761. Gideon, born Jan. 31, 1763, died Nov. 21, 1838, 
age 76. Calvin, born Feb. 16, 1765, died Feb. 19, 1846. Ithamar, 
born , died Feb. 15, 1767. Ithamar, born Aug. 10,1768. Mary, 
born July 18, 1770, died June 24, 1814. Hanan, born July 18, 1773. 
Mary the mother died April 3, 1782. Eunice Jennings died March 5, 1823. 
Stephen the father married again, April 26, 1785, to the widow Eunice 
Jennings, of Ludlow. He died Jan. 7, 1787, age 55. Abigail was married 
to Noah Bliss, Feb. 11, 1784. Joanna was married to Er Taylor, April 
18, 1784. Mary was married to Moses Taylor. The sons, see 106 and 107. 

[Page 102.] 4th Generation. Eliakim Cooley, son of Eliakim and 
Griswold, was married Nov. 7, 1734, to Mary Ashley. He settled in West 
Springfield. Their children—Elakim. Gideon, born March 15, 1739. Jus- 
tin, born Jan. 25, 1741, died Dec. 12, 1760. Martha, born May 12, 1743. 
Solomon, born June 22, 1745, died Sept. 2, 1746. Keziah, born May 5, 
1750. Solomon, born Jan. 24, 1753. Charles, born Sept. 15, 1755. 
Thankful, born Feb. 17, 1760. 

4th Generation. Josiah Cooley, son of Eliakim and Griswold, was mar- 
ried to Experience Hale, daughter of Thomas and Experience Hale, Jan. 
8, 1739. Their children—Experience, born June 8, 1739, died June 18, 
1771. Hannah, born Oct. 1, 1742, died Sept. 23, 1820. Eleanor, born 
July 10, 1745, died Oct. 21, 1777. Sabinah, born Feb. 26, 1747, died, 
Dec. 12, 1823. Josiah, born Nov. 30, 1749, died Feb. 13, 1824, age 74.' 
Rebecca, born July 31, 1752, died Jan. 21,1775. Simeon, born May 18, 
1755, did Nov. 12, 1757. Experience was married to Ebenezer Spencer, 
of Somers, March 27,1766. Hannah was married to Jonathan Burt, Aug. 
20,1761. Eleanor was married to Ebenezer Rumrill, Dec. 1, 1767. Sabi- 
na was married to Samuel Keep, June 4, 1767. Josiah the father died 
Sept. 7, 1778, in his 62d year. Experience the mother died Oct. 31, 1798, 

84. The family of Josiah, see page 108. 

4th Generation. Hezekiah Cooley, son of Eliakim and Griswold, was 
married to Charity Clark, of Lebanon, Conn., date of their publishment 
Jan. 11,1752. Their children—Charity, born June 15, 1753, died Aug. 
26, 1763. Clark, born Sept. 6, 1754, died Nov. 2, 1757. Rubie, born 
Aug. 19,1757. Charity, born Oct. 6, 1759, died Feb. 3,1775. Esther, born 
Dec. 19, 1760, died April 9, 1777. Flavia, born Jan. 26, 1763. Heze- 
kiah, born March 11, 1765. Clark, born Oct. 1, 1769. Rubie was mar- 
ried to Robert Pease, of Somers, March 6, 1776. Flavia was married to 
Joseph W. Cooley, April, 1787. Clark was married to Lovina Billings, 
July 6, 1791. Hezekiah the father died March 27, 1796, aged 76. Cha- 
rity the mother drowned herself in a well, Sept. 23, 1808. 

[Page 103.] 4th Generation. Capt. Luke Cooley, son of Eliakim and 
Griswold Cooley, was married Jan. 8, 1739, to Elizabeth Colton, daughter 
of Thomas and Joanna Colton. They settled in Somers, and died in that 
town. Their children—Solomon, born » died Oct. 3, 1741. Lois, born 
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. Eunice, born Nov. 6, 1742. Joanna—Nathan—Elizabeth. Lovice— 
Lucy—Luke—Dinah. Capt. Luke Cooley the father died Jan. 1, 1777. 
Elizabeth the mother died Aug. 8,1777. Lois was married to Nathaniel 
Sikes, of Monson. Eunice was married to John Billings. Joanna was 
married to Levi Brace. Lovice was married to John Russell. Lucy was 
married to Stephen Jones. Dinah was married to Aaron Howard. 

4th Generation. Israel Cooley, son of Samuel and Mary Cooley, was 
married April 9, 1735, to Deborah Leonard. Their children—Joel, born 
July 11,1735. Deborah, born Aug. 19, 1738, died Sept. 4,1746. Jonah, 
born Nov. 5, 1741. Israel the father died Dec. 22, 1775. Deborah the 
mother died Jan. 3,1781. The families of Jonah and Joel may be seen 
hereafter, page 108. Israel the father died 

4th Generation. Samuel Cooley, son of Samuel and Mary Cooley, was 
married to Patience Macranny, date of their publishment June 19, 1741. 
Their children—Samuel, born Aug. 28, 1742. Isaac, born May 30, 1745. 
Samuel the father died April 10, 1746. Patience the mother was married 
again to Thomas Killom, of West Springfield, Aug. 24, 1749. Samuel’s 
family, see page 109. Isaac was married to Eunice Bedortha, July 2, 1767. 
They settled in West Springfield. 

[Page 104.] 4th Generation. Eli Cooley, son of John and Mercy 
Cooley, was married Oct. 20, 1757, to Mary Phips, of Cambridge, ‘Mass. 
Their children—Thomas and Elenor, born June 28, 1758. Mercy, born 
Nov. 13, 1760. Elenor, born May 20, 1762, died Dec. 20, 1844. John, 
born Feb. 18, 1764, died Jan. 29, 1835. Thomas, born July 15, 1767. 
Mary the mother died Aug. 14, 1767. Eli Cooley the father was married 
again May 12, 1774, to Rebecca Bliss, daughter of Ebenezer and Joanna 
Bliss. She died without issue, Oct. 3,1787. Eli Cooley was married again 
1796, to Polly Cross, of Ellington. He died Jan. 29, 1806, in his 80th 
year. Mercy was married to Richard Woolworth, May 24, 1780. Elenor 
was married to Dennis Crane. He being absent some years, she was mar- 
ried to George Colton, March 9, 1796. The family of John, see page 109. 

5th Generation. John Cooley, son of Caleb and Mary, was married to 
Sabrea Hitchcock, daughter of Stephen Hitchcock, of Springfield, March 2, 
1797. He died Oct. 3, 1827, age 66. She died Dec. 19, 1841, age 71. 
Their children—John, born Dec. 9, 1800. Clarinda, born Jan. 1, 1805, 
married Joseph Evarts, Jan. 1, 1829. Oliver Blanchard, born Oct. 4, 1808. 
Mary Burt, born Oct. 10, 1814. A nameless child, born Oct. 6, 1810. 
Sabra the mother died Dec. 19, 1841, age 71. 

[ Vacant to page 106.] 5th Generation. Stephen Cooley, son of Ste- 
phen and Mary Cooley, was married to Mercy Stebbins, daughter of Ezra 
and Margaret Stebbins, Jan. 28, 1788. Their children—Stephen, born 
March 7, 1789, died June 28, 1826, at Rossville, Ohio. Judah, born April 
9,1792. Noadiah, born Oct. 5, 1795, went away about 1836. Norman, 
born Jan. 3, 1800, lived in Philadelphia. Mercy the mother died Nov. 4, 
1807. Stephen Cooley died June 9, 1830, age 75. Stephen Cooley was 
married to Margaret Stebbins, widow of Ezra Stebbins. She died Oct. 15, 
1831, aged 67. : 

5th Generation. Gideon Cooley, son of Stephen and Mary Cooley, was 
married to Dinah Sikes, the daughter of James and Mary Sikes. She was 
born Noy. 13,1765. They were married Nov. 29, 1798. He died Nov. 
21, 1838, age 76. She died Jan. 1, 1851, age 86. Electa, born Sept. 9, 
1799, married Joseph Hixon. Quartus, born Sept. 9, 1801, married Abi- 
gail Bliss. Gideon, born Sept. 27, 1804. Mary Ely, born Sept. 7, 1806. 


[To be continued.] 
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DIARY OF PAUL DUDLEY, 1740. 


Communicated by B. Joy Jerrrizs, M.D., of Boston. 


S Yaees following entries by the Hon. Paul Dudley, of Roxbury, 
are from an interleaved almanac for the year 1740, published 
by T. Fleet. A biographical sketch and a portrait of Chief Justice 
Dudley will be found in the Reeister, vol. x. pp. 338 and 343. 


Jan.—A moderate winter hitherto hardly any snow, very cold weather 
comes in with the full moon and holds many days. 

7.—A good fat Bear killd upon our meeting house hill or near it. 

8.—Capt. Forbes from London nine weeks from Falmouth brings news 
of Warr being declared against Spain not France. 

Measles continue in many Towns. 

10.—A storm, a little snow. 

11.—The Genl Court proroged (The Treasury not supplied) to the 12® 
of March. Sad news from Annapolis Royall. Coll. Armstrong Lt. Gov. 
fell upon his own sword and killd himself. 

15.—Snow. Small pox at Rode Island. 

19.—Died. Mrs. Norton, Widow of the Rev. Mr Norton of Hingham. 
A very worthy religious person, in the eighty first year of her age. 

A house burnt at Lancaster. A woman and four children lost their lives. 
The husband’s name Josiah Wilder. 

26.—Pleasant weather for the winter. 

28.—Died young Mr Hancock of Lexington assistant minister to his 
father, had the character of a very worthy promising youth. Died Mr. 
John Adams see the middle of the Almanack. 

31.—Pleasant day but very cold. Burnings—see the middle of the 
Almanack. 

Feb. 1.—An exceeding cold day, none like it this winter. 

2.—little short of it. 

5.—A very cold Day. It has been a very dry time for three weeks past, 
neither snow nor rain—Smelts come—A dwelling house at Mitfield burnt 
and four persons. Moderate weather. They have had a severe winter in 
England as to Cold and Storms. The like not known in the memory of 
Man. Winter breaking up. Abundance of Damage done in England this 
winter by the Storms and extreme cold. 

‘ Measles prevail in many towns and the throat distemper yet in the 
and. 

28.—Very warm like April. The wild geese begin to flye to the Nor- 
ward. Garden and other spring birds come. 

29.—A ship from London. Capt. Egleston brings the Kings Speech 
to the Parliament Nov. 15”. 

March 1.—Snow. News from the west Indies that Admiral Vernon 
had taken portabell. 

4.—Died Mr Saltonstall. 

7.—Snow. 

8.—Very cold like winter. Nothing but cold northerly winds keeps the 
spring back. 











—— 
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12.—Genl Court sits. Died, the Rev. Mr Parsons of Salisbury. A te- 
dious Sup. Court at Boston. It has been a Terrible Winter in England, 
provisions there very dear. Wheat at seven and eight shillings pr. bushel. 
An ordinary dunghil fowl at three shillings. 

22.—Wild geese go to the norward. 

26.—Sup. Court adjourned to the 3¢ of June. 

27.—A general Fast. 

28.—Genl. Court. dissolved. The Treasury not supplied. Had a quar- 
ter of fine lamb. 

April.—Snow and Winterish Weather the beginning of this month. 

5.—A fine salmon eat at Roxbury. 

7.—Wind Hangs yet to the Norward—Roxbury smelts not gone yet. 

9.—Some swallows seen. The begin® of this month a dwelling house 
burnt at Uxbridge. 4 persons lost their lives. Little done in the gardens 
tillthe 9th. The Rash pretty brief—and so the Measles. 

15.—Very warm spring weather—many swallows come. and a 
flight of wild pigeons—Dry Season—I sowed my Barley—planted Cucum- 
bers and Squashes. 

17.—Orders arrived to declare the Warr in form against Spain, and ac- 
cordingly it was proclaimed with the usual Solemnity at Boston the twen- 
ty first. The packet came from Coll. Spotswood via pensilvania—great 
encouragement and Direction to furnish five thousand men from the Conti- 
nent to subdue the Spaniards at Cuba and in the West Indies. An Ad- 
jutant Genl. expected every day. 

May—tTedious Courts at Plymouth and Barnstable. a great deal of busi- 
ness left undone and continued to the next year. My own health very poor 
—not a single criminal at either Court. Abundance of cold weather puts 
the spring back. The Kings fourth daughter, the Princess Mary married 
to the Prince of Hesse. His Majesty’s orders referring to the Expidition 
into the West Indies arrived a few days before the Election. 

Coll. Gorham and Mr W™ Brown chose into the Council. Mr. D* dropt 
and two negatived viz. Capt. Little and P. D. 

June.—Died Coll. Spotswood. designed to command the American forces 
in the intended Expidition. A tedious Court at York. Little more than 
half the business finished. Two persons received sentence of Death. An 
Englishman for Murther. an Indian for a Rape on a child of 3 years old. I 
was much indisposed at York and obliged to come home before the Court 
was over. 

Mr. Smith ordained at Marlborough this month. Likewise Mr Hill was 
ordained at Marshfield. The orchard worms did but little damage this 
year. Tis tho’t because of the Cold and wet spring some frosts coming very 
late. 

The Throat Distemper got to Cambridge. Several died particularly 
Madam Holyoke. 

25 & 26.—Roxbury New Meeting house raised. 

Towards the latter end of January a dwelling house burnt at Deerfield, 
another at Lunenburgh, a third at Chelmsford, but no life lost. 

Mr Whitfield is without doubt a very extraordinary man full of zeal to 
promote the Kingdom and Interest of our Lord Jesus and in the conver- 
sion of souls. His preaching seems to be much like that of the old Eng- 
lish Puritans. It was not so much the matter of his sermons as the very 
serious, earnest and affectionate delivery of them and without notes that 
gained him such a multitude of hearers. The main subjects of his preach- 
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ing while here were the nature and necessity of Regeneration or Conver- 
sion, and Justification by the Righteousness of Christ as recd by faith alone. 

10. January.—I measured a pearch that came from Worster pond between 
sixteen and seventeen inches long, and ten inches round the middle, he 
weighed nearest a pound and three quarters, two more weighed one pound 
each and about fifteen inches long. I dont remember ever to have seen 
three such large pond pearch together. 

The latter end of January last died at Cambridge and buried from the 
College Hall Mr John Adams. He had been a preacher at Rode Island, 
was a very ingenious Scholar, but for some considerable time before he 
died much distempered in his brain so that his candle went out in a snuff, 
the Character given of him in the newspapers extravagant, not but that he 
was an ingenious preacher, a very good Scholar, and no mean poet. 

Coll. Partridge was a very pious and sincere honest man, one that served 
his generation to a great age by the will of God, discharged the several 
offices of Honor and Trust the Government put him into with great dili- 
gence, prudence, courage and integrity. 

July.—Died the 11" of this month Gov. Wanton of Rode Island 68 
years of age, about the same time died Gov. Jenks of Providence 84, he 
had been Gov of Rode Island formerly. 

The Commencement put by this year by reason of the Throat Distemper 
at Cambridge. The President’s Lady died of it the latter end of June. 

Genl. Court rose the 11" of this month by prorogation to the twentieth 
of August. Treasury supplied after a fashion. 

16.—News of Capt. Morris a London ship being lost in the Channel, the 
men saved. 

Great plenty of English hay this year, but little fruit. 

2° day of this month at Hatfield a most terrible storm of Hail beat down 
and wholly destroyed a thousand acres of corn, grass, and flax—damage 
computed at near four thousand pounds. Glass windows broke. 

August.—The King at Hanover. 

Richard Ward, Esq. (a Seventh day Baptist) chose Gov" of Rode Island. 

Our Quota of the Forces designed for the Spanish West Indies getting 
ready. 

A Muster Master arrives from York to view our forces. 

27.—Commencement. 

Sept.—The weather has been very unseasonable this summer in England 
—provisions very dear—Wheat at eight shillings pr bushel on the sea coast 
where the men of warr took up everything. A fowl sold at three shillings. 
a single onion at a penny Sterlé. 

12.—The Genl. Court prorogued to the of October, and then to the 
19™ of November. 

18.—The famous Mr. Whitfield arrived at Boston, where he continued 
till the 29° and then went to New Hampshire and York and returned mun- 
day the 6" of October, preaching in his Circuit twice every day, admired 
and followed beyond any man that ever was in America. His preaching 
was so thronged that he was obliged to preach in the open air, the meeting 
houses not being large eno to hold the Hearers, especially at Boston where 
tis tho’t there were twenty thousand auditors at his last sermon. 

October.—Our forces viz five companies sailed for Virginia. 

Died Thomas Cushing Esq. and Thomas Palmer Esq. for many years of 
his Majesty’s Council, and persons of good Character for Piety and Virtue. 
News from § of August (the beg.) the King at Hanover. 
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Mr Whitfield left Boston the 13" bound to Connecticut Rode Island and 
New York via Northampton. 

23*.—Capt. Snelling safely arrived from London at last. 

Mr. Winthrop returned. 

A Tuesday Evening Lecture set up at Boston. 

A Tedious long court at Bristol not finished till Munday ye 3* of No- 
vember. 

Nov.—The Throat Distemper in many parts of the Province and very 
mortal. News comes of my Lord Cathcar’s being saild for the West In- 
dies with a great fleet of men of warr and transports—See below—Several 
ships get in from England this month. News arrives of the Hurricane in 
the West Indies doing great damage to the Spanish and French fleet. 

13.—A public Thanksgiving and Snow. 

Died Coll. Thaxter of Hingham—had been of the Council for many 
years, a very useful man—75 years old. 

19.—Genl Court begin their Winter Sessions. I could not attend Sa- 
lem Sup. Court by reason of great indisposition and cold stormy weather. 
17—exceeding cold. 18—stormy snow and very cold. The Court pro- 
rogued to the 21" a pleasant day. Sup. Court sat by Adjournment. 
18™ and 24 and so the whole week Fog, stormy rain and dark weather. 
Several vessels cast away and Lives lost. Capt. Jones (?) from London. 
L‘ Kathcar not saild the 20" of October. News of the King’s arrival and 
that Sir Chaloner Ogle was saild for the West Indies with a fleet of men 
of warr. 

Dec.—The dark stormy weather and Rain continued to the 8™ of this 
month, except one day we have not seen the sun for above a fortnight. 
High tides at the Change. Wind out. 

3.—Fasting and Prayer with a Sermon in the Council Chamber by order 
of the Genl Court. Dr. Sewal preached. 

News comes of the Emperours death. Last month four Justices of 
Peace resigned their commissions rather than quit their place of Directors 
in the Land Bank. 

13-14 exceeding cold—More vessels cast away and lives lost. arrived 
13" Mr Tennent from the Jerseys—one of the Methodist preachers, tho 
not so famous as Mr. Whitfield. 

17—A snow storm in the morning. Coll. Leonard and Capt Watts dis- 
missed from their respective offices for being Directors or signers of the 
Manufactory bills. 21—very cold from 22-27 extreme cold. Justice 
Blanchard dismissed on the acct of the manufactory bank bills. Treasury 
not yet supplied. 

26.—The two houses can’t agree upon a bill. News by the way of New 
York that L* Kathcard was sailed with a great fleet. 

25"".—Died Coll. Partridge of Hatfield in the 96 year of his age. 

The news from Persia this year seems incredible, as if Kauli Can the 
Emperor had bro’t away from India in his expedition against the Mogul, 
five hundred and fifty millions, five hundred thousand pounds Sterling 
Value, in Gold, Silver and other Treasure—What an amazing proof monu- 
ment must this be of the truth of what the wise man tells us in his Pro- 
verbs,—Riches take to themselves wings and flie away as an eagle towards 
heaven. 23. prov. 5. and of a greater than Solomon Mathew 6" 19" where 
thieves break thro and steal—for oftentimes these warr prizes or Captures 
are little better than Public Robberies. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS FROM THE RECORDS 
OF THE ANCIENT TOWN OF DARTMOUTH, MASS. 


Transcribed for the Recister by the late James B. Conapon, Esq., of New Bedford. 
[Concluded from vol. xxxiv. page 406.] 


BIRTHS. 
Mosher, Paul, s. of John and Hannah 4 mo. 15, 1740 
ad Hannah, d.of “ sa 10 mo. 21, 1743 
« Keziah, d.of “ “ 2 mo. 1, 17 
“ Sarah d.of “ a 4 mo. 16, 1751 
Taber, Thomas,  s. of Thomas Octo. 22, 1668 
“ Esther, d.of “ April 17, 1671 
* Lydia, ad@f.* Aug. 8, 
Butts, Moses, s. of Thomas , July 30, 1673 
d. of John 
Taber, Sarah, 4. of Thomas Jany 28, 16 
7 ay, @df * March 18, 1677 
“ Joseph, s.of “ March 7, 1679 
Russell, Joseph, s. of Joseph } — November 22, 167 
“ John, act * Nov. 22, 167 
“ William, s.of “ May 6, 1681 
“ Mary, d.of “ July 10, 1683 
° Joshua, s.of “ Jany 26, 1686 
“ Jonathan, s. of Jonathan Nov. 13, 1679 
“ Deborah, d.of “ Jany 10, 1681 
* Dorothy, d.of “ May 21, 1684 
Taber, John, s. of Thomas Feby 22, 1681 
“ Jacob, ‘=. * July 26, 1683 
« Jonathan, s.of “ Sept. 22, 1685 
e Bethiah, d.of “ Sept. 3, 168 
“ Philip, _ s. of " Feby 7, 1689 
“ Abigail, d. of * May 2, 1693 


Nore.—The twenty-three foregoing names are found upon what I consid- 
er the oldest existing page of Dartmouth records. It is, as many other of 
the loose sheets of these records are, very much dilapidated, and it should be 
borne in mind that whenever an omission is found it is owing to this fact. 
No one need look at the records with any hope of finding any more than 
is here given. 


Taber, Mary, d. of Philip Jany 28, 1668 
“ Sarah, dof “ March 26, 1671 
“ Lydia, d.of “ Sept. 28, 1673 
“ Philip, s.of * Feby 29, 1675 
“ Abigail, d.of “ Oct. 27, 1678 
“ Esther, d.of “ Feby 23, 1680 
“« John, aa 4 July 18, 1684 
“ Bethiah, dof “ April 18, 1689 
Badcock [Babcock] Mary, d. of return Oct. 16, 1683 


= Dorothy, dof “ Jany 19, 1684 
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Badcock, Sarah, d. of return 
“ Elizabeth, Ea * 
* George, sof “ 
- Benjamin, a ¢ 
os Joseph, sof * 
“ Return, set’ * 
- James, af « 
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Jany 31, 1686 
April 5, 1689 
June 21, 1692 
Nov. 12, 1696 
Dec. 29, 1698 
Dec. 23, 1700 
June 22, 1703 


[The 17 next preceding names are from one of the earliest pages of the 


record. All the Babcocks are marked “ transcribed.” ] 


Lapham, Elizabeth, d. of John and Mary 


“ John, sof “ 
Briggs, Mary, d. of Thomas 
y Susanna, d.of “ 

* Deborah, d.of “ 

“ Hannah, d.of “* 

“ John s.of 
« Thomas, s.of “ 

“ Weston, ss. of John 

“ Thomas, s.of “ 


Slocumb, Meribah 


, 4. of Eleazer 


“ Mary, d. of 
“ Eleazer, s. of 
6 John, s. of 
sa Benjamin, s. of 
- Joanna, d. of 


Soule, William, 


“ Keziah [see Ree. xxxiv. 


“ George, 


“ Benjamin, s. of 
d.cof © 


“ Mary, 


“ec 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


s. of William 


s. of William 


“ce 


“« Joseph, s.of “ 


“© ~=- Sarah, 


d.of « 


198] 


Cummings, Mary, d. of Philip 

- Sarah, dof * 

“ John, s.of 

” James, sof « 

“ Abigail, d.of “ 

“ Elizabeth, d. of “ 

“ David, s.of 

i" Benjamin, s.of “ 
Howland, Edward, s. of Henry 

* Zohuth, s.of “ 

“ * * * s. of “ 
Delano, Sarah, d. of Jonathan, Jun. 


- Jane, d. of « 


VOL. XXXV. 


July 29, 1701 
Oct. 2, 1703 
Augt 9, 1671 
March 14, 1672 
Oct. 16, 1674 
May 1, 1676 
Oct. 2, 1678 
April 27, 1684 
Nov. 4, 1702 
Jany. 10, 1704 
April 28, 1689 
Augt. 12, 1691 
Jany 20, 1693-4 
Jany 20, 1696-7 
Dec. 14, 1699 
July 15, 1702 
Augt 28, 1692 
June 1, 1694 
Oct. 5, 1695 
May 14, 1698 
Jany 22, 1698-9 
Nov. 8, 1701 
Nov. 8, 1703 
Jany 3, 1686 
Oct. 15, 1688 
May 14, 1691 
Nov. 9, 1693 
Nov. 20, 1698 
Nov. 22, 1701 
Sept. 25, 1704 
Sept. 6, 1695 
Augt 10, 1698 
Nov. 2, 1701 
April 3, 1703 
March 18, 17** 
Dec. 16 
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TAXES UNDER GOV. ANDROS. 

[FROM THE JEFFRIES FAMILY PAPERS. | 
No. 1X. 
[Continued from vol. xxxiv. page 382.] 
Town Rate or TopsFIELp, 1687. 
3 
§ 

The Country Rate of al Sli ma 
Topsfield Towne, Oct. 34 1687. | 3 | 3 E $1 ee] & 22 Zi«ts 

of | S| K 3 5 

Hitel¢/o6d/ag/88 
William Averill & four Son, but3| 4] 1: 1 | 48 | 4: 6] 30/1. 0; 14] 8 
Jn° Broadstreet 1{/1:1]30)0:5|] 6]2:1 0|; 6] 9 
Danie! Borman & 2 Son’s 831) 1:1])382)4: 7] 3:2 731 @1 Rite 
Tho. Baker & man 2)1:1| 46] 6:6)/ 30] 6:1 0 | 11 | 02 
Isaac Burton 1} 1s: 3 74) 314 0 3 | 06 
Benj*. Bixby 1} 1 91/2:2] 0} 1 0] 3j 01 

Josiah Bridges 

Daniel Clarke & 3 Sons 4/1:1] 40] 4:41] 10 : 2] OO]; 11 | 06 
Isaac Cummins & 3 Sons 4/1:1]380]6:7/]17|]2:3)] 0] 12] 06 
John Curtiss 1} 1— 912:5 6} 3:1 0 | 06 | 00 
Thomas Cave & man 2) 1— 4 3:7 | 7 si 0 6] 2 
W™ Chapman 1j—j— :1) 2) — Oo; 2);— 
Ephraim Dorman 1/1: 1] 24})3:6/13]6:1];—j] 8] 9 
Thomas Dorman & Sone Zi is 80} 4:5|12)3:1);—] 8] 9 
Michael Duanet & Sone 2)}1— | 14),2:3] 4 :lLij—] 6] 2 
Isaac Esty Sent & Sone 2/1:1]86]2:4] 6 :l]}—|] 7i— 
Isaac Easty Jun Lil: 7/2:2] 0 :lj—] 38] 6 
Joseph Easty 1|0 S$: i] @ 3| 2 
John Easty 1/0 6/2:1] OJ O:1};/—] 3] 2 
John ffrench 1); 1 16} 2:2] OJ 4:1);/—] 4] 7 
John Gold & 2 Sonns 3 1/60/6:3/);10};2:3|})—)] 9) 4 
John Gold Junt 1j— /— 3;— :1}—] 2)11 
Capt John How & 2 Sons 3] 1: 146,2:4]/—,;1:2{/—] 8] 4 
John Hovy & Sone 2] 1: 82] 3: 7) 20}4:2)/—] 9] 8 
Samuel Howlet Li is Wiss 4) —/4s2 i —] & 1 
W™ Hobs 1] 1: 5 :é7 93 :1]/—]| 3 7 
John Hunkins SB FT: 18 | 2:4 8/2:1]—} 6 1 
W™ Howlet —| —— | 35 | — —_-|— 1 6 
Philip Knight & Sone Sits 13,4:4] 4]/2:1]/;—] 7] 9 
John Kenney Lils 24/;2:5| 6) — |[—] 6] 2 
Jonathan Look & man Sits 265 | 2: 4 3/6: 2}/—] 7 6 
Henry Lake 243: 3 21—fl:1}—] 2/11 
10 3 8 
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of Topsfield 


James Howlett 











a) 
a 
—*a- 
4/218 
x iss < 
William Nichols 1/1: 16 
John Nicholls & 2 Sons Sj ls 8 
ffrancis Peobody 2 Sons & a 
Servant 4:;/ 1 62 
W™ Perkins is] 1 18 
Tobias Perkins is it 14 
Timothy Perkins Sent 1s [1 21 
Thomas Perkins 1s il 20 
John Pritchet As} 1 14 
Jacob Pebody 13] 1 3 
Elisha Perkins 1: }1 12 
Zacheus Perkins a2 13 11 
Timothy Perkins Junt 1s} 1 13 
John Redington 1 ls 30 
John Robinson & Sone 2:} 1: 13 
Daniell Redington ic 18 
W™ Smith & Sone $ t1 2 
Sam Standly 1 1: 5 
W™ Smith Junt 1 is 5 
John Standly 2 11 
John Smith 1 0 0 
Joseph Smith 1 i —_— 
Jacob Towne, Sent 1 1 18 
Joseph Towne & man Sent > FB 26 
Jacob Towne Junt 1 1 4 
Joseph Towne Junt 1 1— 3 
Thomas Towne 1j— 4 
W™ Towne 1 1 25 
John Towne 1 |}0 _ 
John Wiles & Sone 2/]1 26 
James Waters a poor man 
Lives by Almes —|—{— 
Brought from the other Syde 
(Signed) 
Selectmen ; Ephraim Dorman a _ y 


(Indorsed) 
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ae 6|;— 
2:1 6i— 
1:1] 3] 12 
:21-@5 4 
1: 414 
2:2] 4] 4 
3:2] 8] 10 
2:31 t4°8 
$2 31. 617 
S$: 8B iefi>e 
$: 2 3i— 
O:1/)/ 31-8 
4:1] 4] 6 
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. 
TOWN RATE OF TOPSFIELD, 1688. 





[ Jan. 











TOPSFIELD. 
head hous land hors Cow shep swin yung nete Catle 

heads Estate £ 8 d 

William Averil 5 — 81 — 00 — 1 — Ol 
Mr John Brodstrete 1 — 62 — 00 — 6 — WW 
L Thomas Baker 2 ae a — 00 — 09 — 09 
Daniell Borman 3 a 100 — 00 — 13 — 04 
Beniamin Bixbee 1 — 17 — 00 — 08 — Ol 
Isak Burtun 1 — 35 — 00 — 04 — 07 
D Isack Comins 3 — 89 — 00 — 12 — 06 
John Commins 1 — 00 — 0 — 0 — ® 
Daniell Clark 4 —— 47 —- OO — 0 — 
John Curtius 1 — 48 — 00 — 05 — 08 
Thomas Cave 2 — 38 — 00 — 06 — 06 
Thomas Dorman 3 aa 75 — 0 — ll — @ 
L Ephraim Dorman 1 — 54 — 00 — 06 — 02 
Mikell Dourill 2 —— 15 — 0 — 0 — 7 
S Isack Estie sen 2 —— 42 — 0 — 06 — 10 
Isack Estie iun 1 — 22 — © — 8 — 
Josiph Estie 1 a 18 — 00 — 038 — 02 
John Estie 1 — 19 — 00 — 03 — 03 
C John ffrench 2 —— 40 — 00 — 06 — 08 
L, John Gould 4 od 63 —= Co B—-_. 
8S. John Gould 1 — 70 — 00 — 07 — O06 
Cop John How 2 — 36 — 00 — 06 — 04 
S John Houey 2;>— 78 — 00 09 — 10 
S$ Samuell Houlit 1|;— 49 — 00 — 0 — O09 
Wiliam Houlit 0 |;|— 06 — 00 — 00 — 06 
Wiliam Hobs 1 | —— 47 -—- Oia BS oo 
John Hunkins ljioe—_ 71 — 0 — 07 — O07 
John Kenny ij-— 41 — 00 — 06 — Ol 
Philip Knight 2;,>— 50 ua Ca | a @ 
Henery Lake 1 —- 10 — Cuan Bim & 
Jonathan Looke 2 aa 50 — 00 — 07 — 06 
Wiliam Nikales 1 ae 20 — 00 — 04 — Of 
John Nikales 3 —— 72 — 00 — i] — 00 
L ffransis Pebody 4 —- 109 an i wa eee 
Jacob Pebody 1 — 30 — 00 — 04 — 02 
Mr Wiliam Pirkins 1 _—_ 50 — 00 — 05 — 10 
Mr Tobyiah Pirkins 1 —- 62 — 00 — 06 — 10 
John Pirkins 1 — 40 — 00 — 05 — 00 
Timothy Pirkins 1 — 37 — 00 — 04 — 09 
John Prichit 1 —. 44 — 00 — 05 — 04 
Thomas Pirkins 2 -—— 41 — 00 06 — O09 
Zaceus Pirkins 1 — 23 — 00 — 03 — 07 
Elisha Pirkins 1 — 33 — 00 — 04 — 05 

Ss Sema 2 — 73 — 00 — 09 — 05 
Jo obinson 2 aa 51 — 00 — 07 — 07 
C Daniell Redington 1 — 60 — 00 — 06 — 08 
Cla (?) Wiliam Smith 2 — 24 — 6 = GH — & 
C Samuell Standly 2 a 19 —-—- OO — © — Iii 
John Standly e 1 — 00 — 00 — O01 — 08 
Widow Standly 00 — 29 — 00 — 02 —. 05 
Wiliam Smith 1 a ll — 00 — 02 — 07 
John Smith 1 —— 00 — 00 — O01 — 08 
Josiph Smith 1 —_— 05 — 00 — 02 — Ol 
E Jacob Toune 1 — 41 — 00 — 0 — Ol 
John Toune 1 -—-- 29 — 00 — 04 — Ol 
Wiliam Toune E. — 68 — 00 — 07 — 04 
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heads Estate £ 8 d 
Joseph Toune 1 — 67 — 00 — 07 — 03 
Joseph Toune 1 — 20 — 00 — 03 — 04 
Jacob Toune 1 — 15 — 00 — 02 — 11 
John Wild 2 — 62 — 00 — 08 — 06 
James Watered 1 — 00 — 00 — O1:-— 08 
Timothy Pirkins 1 — 40 — 00 — 05 — 00 
Thomas Toune 1 a 21 — 00 — 03 — 06 
Marke How 1 _— 05 — 00 — 02 — Ol 

31 totall 19 04 13 

67 

98 

dat y® 19th of Sept 1688 (signed) 
(Signed) Tobiah Perkins Commishenr Samuel Howlett Clark 
to y® Selectmen of 
Topsfield 


(Indorsed) Return for y® town 
Topsfield £19 4 3 
1688 





LT. JOHN BRYANT, OF PLYMOUTH. 
Communicated by WILLIAM B. LapHam, M.D., Augusta, Me. 


N Vol. twenty-four of the Reeister, Mr. J. A. Boutelle gave some ac- 
count of Stephen Bryant, of Duxbury and Plymouth, who married 
Abigail, daughter of John Shaw, and of his descendants. He states that 
their oldest daughter Abigail married Lt. John Bryant, of Plymouth, Nov. 
23, 1665. The Plymouth Colony Records make the oldest child of Ste- 
phen Bryant a son, and do not record the birth of an Abigail. Savage 
conjectures that she may have been the daughter of Stephen, and probably 
she was, but I have failed to find positive evidence that such was the case. 
Perhaps Mr. Boutelle may have evidence not given in his article.* Who 
was Lt. John Bryant? In a note in the Plympton town records made by a 
former town clerk (Bradford), it is stated he was the son of John Bryant 
and Mary Lewis his wife, of Scituate, but this is improbable, for Deane 
makes John Bryant, Jr., a resident of Scituate, and gives the names and dates 
of birth of his children, which are different from those of Lt. John as record- 
ed on the records of Plympton. Some of the names are the same, which 
would indicate that the families may have been related, but there is differ- 
ence enough to prove that they could not have been the same. I have made 
considerable effort to find out who this Lt. John Bryant was, but without 
results. 
The children of Lt. John and Abigail Bryant, as recorded on the Plymp- 
ton records, are as follows: 


* Mr. Boutelle writes us that, owing to a recent removal, he cannot conveniently refer to. 
all his memoranda, but he sends us the following items to prove that John Bryant was a 
son-in-law of Stephen Bryant: ‘‘ Edward Gray for vsing revileing speeches to John Bry- 
ant the son in law to Seuen [Stephen] Bryant of Plymouth on the Lords day as soone as 
they came out of the meeting was fined 10.00” [probably 10 ee Colony 
Court Orders, June 3, 1668. ‘John Bryant son in Law to Stephen Bryant for ysing re- 
vileing speeches to Edward Gray was fined ten shillings to the vse of the Colonie.”—Ep,. 
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i. Mary, b. Sept. 11, 1666. 
ii. Hannag, b. Dec. 2, 1668. 
iii. Beraran, b. July 25, 1670. 
1. iv. Samuet, b. Feb. 3, 1673; m. Joanna ——. 
vy. JONATHAN, b. March 23, 1677. 
vi. AsicaiL, b. Dec. 30, 1682. 
vii. Bensamin, b. Dec. 16, 1688. 


Abigail, wife of John Bryant, died May 12, 1715. 
Children : 





1. Samvuet Bryant® (John’) married Joanna 
2. i. Samugt, b. May 14, 1699; m. Tabitha Ford. 
ii. Joanna, b. March 1, 1704; m. Thomas Sampson, of Plympton, Nov. 
16, 1730. 
iii. ApicaiL, b. July 5, 1703. 
iv. EvizaBeru. 
v. Lypra, b. March 16, 1708. 
vi. Sytvanus, b. April 8, 1710. 
3. vii. Naranigt, b. 1712. 
The four eldest were born in Plymouth, and the others in Plympton after 
it was incorporated from Plymouth. 
Samuel Bryant, the father, died in Plympton, March 3, 1750, aged 76 ; 
he was many years deacon of the church in that town. 


2. Samuet Bryant® (Samuel,? John’) married Tabitha Ford, and was 
also deacon of the church in Plympton. Children: 


i. Susannan, b. Jan. 19, 1723-4; m. Asa Cook. 
ii. Los, b. June 9, 1725; m. Barnabas Briggs, of Halifax. 
iii. ApicarL, b. March 13, 1727-8. 
iv. Syztvanus, b. March 20, 1729-30; m. Sarah Sears. 
v. ‘asrrna, b. April 14, 1732; m. William Bennett. 
4. vi. Josepn, b. June 3, 1734; m. Zilpha Sampson. 
vii. Samus, b. Nov. 18, 1736. 
viii. Joanna, b. July 12, 1739; m. Solomon Doten. 
ix. Lypia, b. May 12, 1741; m. Consider Fuller, Feb. 21, 1759. 
x. Josnua, b. Feb. 16, 1744-5. He had 3 wives, the last of whom was 
Dorcas Howard, and 14 children. 
5. xi. Soromon, b. Jan. 4, 1746 ; m. Elizabeth Curtis, of Hanover. 


Samuel the father died May 21, 1774, and Tabitha his wife died Aug. 
25, 1773, in her 75th year. 


8. NatHaniet Bryant’ (Samuel,? John’) married Zerviah Curtis, of 
Pembroke. He was deacon of the church of Plympton. He died Dee. 
6, 1793, and his wife Zerviah died April 21, 1790, aged 83 years. Children : 

i. Bensamin, b. Dec. 25, 1734; d. May 2, 1824. 

6. ii. Naruanizt, b. June 21, 1737; m. Joanna Cole, Feb. 21, 1759. 

iii. Zervian, b. July 24, 1739; m. Ephraim Holmes, Jr. ; they were the 
grandparents of Dr. Ezekiel Holmes, for many years the able editor 
of the Maine Farmer. 

iv. Josnua, b. July 26, 1741; d. Sept. 22, 1743. 

v. Enxizapera, b. May 31, 1744; d. Sept. 15, 1747. 

vi. Ezexret, b. June 6, 1746. 


4. Joseru Brrant* (Samuel,* Samuel,? John’) married Zilpha Samp- 
son. He moved to Middleboro’, where he lived many years, and where his 
wife died. He then returned to Plympton and died there. Children: 

i. Josepu, d. May 13, 1759. 

ii. Wintiam. 

iii. Rizpan. 

iv. Taprrna. 

v. Ruta, m. William Shaw, 2nd, of Middleboro’. 
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vi. Srience, m. Prince Churchill ; d. Nov. 3, 1801, aged 83 yrs. 
vii. Paut, d. in the U. S. Army, Nov. 4, 1791, aged 214 years. 


viii. Lots. 
ie; — m. Eleazer Dunham, of Carver, Mass., afterwards of Paris, 
aine. 


5. Soromon Brrant* (Samuel,> Samuel,? John’) married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ebenezer and Elizabeth (Ramsdall or Randall) Curtis, of Han- 
over, Mass., who was born May 18, 1750. He moved to Gray, Me., and 
subsequently to Paris, being one of the early settlers. He died in 1827. 
Children : 

i. Etizasera, m. Isaac Cummings. 

ii. Bersry, m. first, Peter Brooks; m. second, Jonathan Fickett. 

iii. CuristorHeR, b. March 26, 1774; m. Susannah Swan. 

iv. Sotomon, b. Oct. 30, 1776; m. Sally Swan. 

v. lLypra, b. March 30, 1778; m. Luther Briggs. 

vi. SAamueEt, b. % 9, 1780; m. Lucy Briggs. 

vii. Lusannan, b. May 30, 1785; m. Levi Berry, of Paris, Me., son of 
George and Joanna (Doane) 4. born in Falmouth, Me., April 
25, 1777. He died at Smyrna, Me., Feb. 6, 1854, and his wife 
Lusannah died in the same town, Oct. 18, 1849. (Grandparents of 
the writer hereof.) 

viii. ApicatL, m. Melvin Pool. 

ix. Joannau, b. Sept. 27, 1791; d. 1874, unm. 

x. Marrna, b. June 2, 1794; m. Thomas Winship. 


6. NatHanieL Bryant, Jr.* (Nathaniel? Samuel,’ John’) married Joan- 
na Cole. She was the daughter of Ebenezer and Ruth (Churchill) Cole, 
the latter being the daughter of William and Ruth Churchill, the latter born 
Sept. 14, 1716. 





QUINCY FAMILY LETTERS. 
Communicated by Hussparp W. Bryant, Esq., of Portland, Me. 


HE following letters were written by Edmund Quincy, of 
Boston, merchant and author. He was the fourth Edmund in 
direct succession, and son of the eminent jurist. He was born 1703, 
and died July 4, 1788 (see ReeisTeR, xi. 72). He was graduat- 
ed at Harvard College in 1722, and was the author of a treatise on 
Hemp Husbandry, published in 1765. His daughter Esther was 
married to the attorney general of Massachusetts, Jonathan Sewell. 
Another daughter, “ Dorothy Q.,” married Gov. John Hancock. 


Medfield Oct? 16 1777. 

Dear d’ Katy 

I have wrote your sister G. several times from Boston & this place via 
Worcester & Boston, & this day in particular to congratulate her especially 
upon ye signal advice arrived here yesterday.from the No ward—assuring 
us, that, agreeable to ye last accot of our having routed ye Enemy out of 
their intrenchments, at Saratoga, & causing them to retreat six miles No 
wd towards Ty—& that upon their retreat Gen' Gaits had despatched sev! 
large bodies to cut off their retreat, the same was effected & their Craft 
prepared to waft them over hudson’s river being destroyed; Burgoine 
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found himself under a necessity of surrendering at discretion, their pro- 
visions almost spent, &c. I advis’d particularly, that but 30 men were 
kill’d & abt. 200 wounded & no Captain nor other superiour officer killed 
on our side w" gave me great satisfaction, as thereby I was convinced 
that your good Bro* Greenleaf was safe, before ye retreat—and I hope is 
now—as it is not probable he was much expos’d after that If ye acc® of 
surrender be genuine. Ye event is remarkable & calls on ye whole Conti- 
nent to express their hearty return of gratitude to Him, who is ye Great 
Superintendant of human affairs & who in a peculiar manner has hitherto 
manifested a wonderful series of kind dispensations of his providential care 
of the people of this young Country, who, as all Europe will own have been 
most unjustly treated by the people of Britain, for some years & especially 
for more than 3 years past. 

Should a kind providence afford similar success to ye Sothern troops 
& Howe obliged to retreat w™ a mutilated army on board his ships We may 
reasonably hope that this year (agreeable to Dr. Franklin’s expectation 
manifested in a Letter of abt April last) will be ye last of ye American 
Contest. This we may hope, but with a Spirit of due Submission to the 
Supreme Governour of the Universe ; who may if He sees fit for ye fur- 
ther punishment of the King & people of G. B. and No. America permit 
such a distraction to seize them as to consent to Carry on ye War tho, to 
their own ruin as well as to the still further annoyance & prejudice of No 
America, however possibly an European War may put an issue to our 
Fears! 

You may encourage yoself in an expectat™ of having y’ Bro Hancock’s 
Company the ensuing Winter, in Case of both Burgoine & Howe’s defeat 
for I suppose ye Congs. will adjourn over ye Winter—and leave Genl W. 
with a respectable army in Phila. & Genl. Gaits in Albany in w places 
they may remain very comfortable thro. ye Winter. 

I have been here 5 or 6 days & wait for yr Bros Chaise being repaired 
to return to L in, no one to be had that I can hear of in ye town. I 
dont care to ride a bad horse & saddle nor have any bags—w* detains 
me here Contrary to expectation. I want greatly to be w™ your sister, but 
hope if ye surrender of B’s army be true yr B' G. may be w™ you soon— 
your Bro & sister Q, send love &e. 

I hope M Wheelock has proved as helpful to your s' G. &e as promised. 
Priscilla not suiting Mrs. Bridge—B has brot. hither, & luckily your S* Q. 
wanted her much—I hope this will meet you & yr sister w™ the children 
all well. to whom my kind love—& accept ye same from Dear Child 

Your affect? Father & Friend 
Ep. Quincy. 


No Woollen for a gown, one side only; Some Tow Clo. for Eunice. I 
hope to send Mrs Bigelow from hence. 

To Miss K. Quincy. 

P.S. y'S* H. I suppose retd last Saturday from B. Yr uncle Q I pre- 
sume was not a little pleased with such a kind of visitor, after having been 
among ye doubting Christians &e I hope by next post or express from 
Phila. your sister may receive advice greatly in favor of Genls Troops. For 
as G. ye 3‘ of Gt. B:—has thro. his wretched Ministers ordered that the 
troops under Howe Shd. at all hazards enter ye City of P: and those under 
Burgoine should get into possession of Albany as we are told and is very 
probable, upon ye disappointment of last year I Cant but be devoutly de- 
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sirous, that at all hazards, so infernal a Resolution and order may be, by ye 
ordinance of ye King of Kings frustrated to all intents and purposes, and you 
well know for 3 years or more, I have manifested myself nearly certain, 
that if the B: Administration—should finally resolve to pursue—their un- 
warrantable schenie (by advice of wicked Governors, Ltenant Governors, 
Commissioners Judges & other interested ambitious, haughty & ignorant 
men, who conceited themselves wiser than other mortals, as well as more 
worthy) of subjugating 3 or 4 millions of Americans to their absolute and 
uncontroulable Governmt. their Projection would proye as abortive, as it 
was unjustifiable, tho sanctified by a solemn previous act of parliamt. Ina 
word, I had then little and have now much less doubt of ye fatal issue to Brit- 
ain & ye Contrary, with respect to No. America; I wish heartily the Former 
may repent of, & survive their unspeakable Folly ; the Latter, I doubt not 
will not only be supported under and carried thro: their uncommon trial, but 
will be made to grow and Flourish phaps vastly beyond any degree weh. ye 
proud & persecuting country hath ever attained to: But then, (melan- 
choly thought !) probably this flourishing country, in idea may in a compar- 
ative small no. of years be reduced to a similar condition).wth every 
preceeding grand Republic or Empire, wch growing rotten at Heart like 
an Antient Oak, have crumbled into pieces & have been for ages past to be 
found no more, but in the historic page. This is the State of mortals!! 
Its well said “ Pride is not made for man!” May we be thoroughly weaned 
from this & similar considerations. 





Medfield Aug 10" 1778, 
Dear d* Hancock 
I am just informed (how truly I know not) that Mr Hancock was gone 

with a Certain Corps, on ye present expedition agt the enemy at Newport. 

If on his march, pray God to favor him wth health equal to his patriotic 
zeal & these troubled States all that success wch he may see best & further 
it is my devoutest wish, that ye public tranquillity may be restored, thro. 
the present combined force of France & No. America agt. their British 
enemies. For I doubt not ye Issue of this Campaign (in w ye scene is 
so much changd) will be ye absolute destruction of ye B. minist’ scheme 
agt America: except what relates to ye Noward wch I presume will con- 
sequentially fall off, upon ye confirmed success of these more S*thern Unit- 
ed States. : 

If peace be obtained I should give it as my earnest advice, that M" Han- 
cock would content himself in improving to ye utmost the degree of health 
& strength wch he may enjoy, w™ his political faculties and influence to set- 
tle and quiet ye expected murmurs & complaints w™ naturally succeed to 
the close of every Civil War, especially where liberty will be so extensive 
as among these emancipated Colonies now free & independent States: 
Pater Patric or Father of his Country has been and always must be esteemed 
ye most illustrious Title which any modern or antient Hero, or Lover of 
his Country, has ever heretofore sustained or may expect, and as Provi- 
dence has seen fit, thus far to indulge our generous friend w™ ye exalted 
Character. He seems also to point out to him ye path which he has yet 
to tread in order to its Completion: may it be that “ of the just w™ shineth 
more & more unto y® perfect day.” 

We hear y* Combined Fleet & army have begun their attack I pity ye 
innocent inhabitants of ye Island: & believe a surrender will soon take 
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place—I wish you the happy sight of Mr Hancock & hope may be this 
week with the agreeable advice of almost a bloodless surrender: in wch 
case communicate ye most sincere & hearty congratulations from 
my dear child, 
Your most affectionate Father 
Epm: QuINcy. 


Pray kiss my little Washington for me. I hope he may enjoy the fruits 
of his parents’ patriotism. 

Yr Br & sisters with family well & send love &. Yr B' & S‘ Q from 
Providence lately left Mr. Green’s youngest son near death & Mr Hill just 
expired of ye dysentery. 

I hope youv’e Eunice w™ you as y* sister tells me you designed with con- 
sent of Mr H. 

To Mrs Dorothy Hancock 
in Boston. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE EARLY RECORDS OF GORGEANA; 
THE FIRST INCORPORATED CITY IN AMERICA. 


Communicated by Samvet L. BoarpMan, Esq., of Augusta, Me. 


HERE as the Inhabitance of Pascataquacke Georgeana & Wells in 
the p’vince of Mayne, have here begune to p’pagate and populat thes 
parts of the Cuntery, did Formerly by power derivative from S‘ Firdinando 
Gorges exersise the regulating of the affayre’s of the Cuntery as ny as vve 
could according to the Lawes of England & such other ordinances as was 
thought meet & requiset for the better regulating thereof: Now for as much 
as S' Firdinando Gorges is dead, the Cuntery by ther generall letter sent to 
his Heyre in June 1647 & (48’ but by the sad distractions in England noe 
return is yet come to hand: and command from the Parlament not to meddell 
in soe much as was granted to m* Rigby. most of the Com™ being dep‘** the 
p’vince, the Inhabitance are for p’sent in some distraction about the regu- 
lating of the affayres of these p'® for the better ordering wher of tell Fur- 
der order power and Authorryty shall come out of England: The Inhabi- 
tants w™ one Free and unius Animus Consent doe bynd themselves in a 
boddy pollitick and Combination to see the’s partes of the Cuntery and 
p’vince regulated according to such lawes as form'ly have bine exersised 
and such other as may be thought meet not repugnant to the Fundamentall 
lawes of our Nation & Cuntery: and to make choyse of such Governer or 
Governors and majestrats as by most voysses they shall thinck meet. 
Dated in Gorgeana: alias Accom*. the daye of July 1649. The 
priviledg of Accom. Charter excepted : 


At a Generall Courte houlden at Gorgeana alls Accom™ the 16th of Oct* 
1649, before the right worp" Edward Godfrey Dep: gov" m* Nicholas 
Shapleigh, m™ Abraham Preble, Edward Rushworth assistants: and 
Basill Parker: Re: Cor: 

Robert Mendam p'sented for giveing publicke entertainment and draw- 
ing wine and beare contrary to a Generall Court order and a towne order: 
Robert Mendam p'sented for leting a company of Fishermen to be drunke 
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in his house aboute a fortnight agoe: and also a m' of a voyage so drunke 
that hee could hardly goe or speake: 

For the’s 2 p’sentments the Courte sensereth him X£ upon his peticion 
the Courte abated him 40s of his fine. 

The wife of Stephen Flanders pr sented for abuseing her husband and 
her neighbours. the Constable to have a warant to bring her to the next 
court. 

Mrs Hilton p'sented for fighting and abuseing hur neighbours w™ hur 
tonge: for this she was admonished bye the Court. 

m* William Hilton p'sented for a breach of the Sabbath in carrying of 
woode hee himselfe and others fourth of the woods: this to be travest : 

m‘ William Hilton p’sented for not keeping vittuall and drink at all 
times for strangers and inhabitants: admonished by the court and farther 
to be delt w™ if comp* 


The names of the grand Jury 


1. mr Hatewill Nutter 8. m’ Anthony Emiry 
2. mr Thomas Withers 9. m’™ Richar. Bauckes 
3. mg. John Alcocke 10. m* Arthur Bragdon 
4, m' Francis Raynes 11. m’ John Taire 

5. m* John Hurd 12. m* Sampson Auger 
6. m™ Nicholas Frost 13. m* Thomas Curtis 
7. m* John Twisden Senio* 


Mr Nicholas Shapleigh chosen Treasurer for this yeare next ensueing, 
and to have full power and authority to demand and reseave all fines and 
Imposte of wine and licors and for any p’son or p'sons that shall draw wine 
by retaile to paye for ever but or pipe 20s. and for any smaller caske rata- 
bly : and for any Licors iiid. p. gall: and for all Imposte layd upon Wine 
& licor from hence forward to be payd unto the Tresurrer q'terly: and in 
case any p*" or p*®™ shall deny to make satisfacktion the Tresurer shall by 
vertu of his warrant compell them them ther unto: and the sayd Tresurer 
to give in an Acco‘ at everie generall court if hee bee called ther unto. 

It is ordered this court and power ther of: That all gode people w®™ in 
the Jurisdickton of this p’vince who are out of a Curchway and be ortho- 
dox in Judgment and not scandalous in life, shall have full liberty to gather 
them-selves in toa Church estate, p’vided they doe it in a Christian way: 
with the due observation of the rules of Christ revealed in his words: and 
every church hath Free liberty of election and ordination of all her officers 
from tyme to tyme p’vided they be able, pious and orthodox: 

It is ordered this that who soever directly or indirectly shall raise any 
faction or disturbance to the weakening of the authority of this Jurisdiction, 
shall upon legall conviction bee punished according to law in those cases 

vided. 
‘ It is ordered this court: that if it doe justly appeare that any that doeth 
keep an ordnary : bringe in a false acco‘ of what wine or licor that they shall 
drawe shall be liable to paye double impost for all that they have drawen: 

It is ordered this court: That any Woman that shall abuse her husband 
or neighbours or any others by approbrious language, being lawfully con- 
victed, for the first offence shall be put in the stockes 2 houres, for the sec- 
ond offence to be coucked—and if incorrageble for to be whipped 

And for men who are guilty of such like offence’s upon lawfull conviction 
are to be dealt w’th all according to the penalty of law in such cases p’vided. 
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It is ordered this court: That whereas Jo" Crose by reason of some dis- 
temper is drawne to a general] neglect of his Famyly, by his continewall 
wandering up and downe the country w“out any nessesary cause, it is or- 
dered any p'son or p’sons what soever the sayd Crose shall come either at 
Gorgeana Newichawanoke or any other passage w™ in this Jurisdicti6. shall 
carry or send him backe agayne to Wells, except he can any just cause 
of his going under the magistrats hand: if he will not be kept at home 
after twise sending backe, the magistrate is for to bind him over to the next 
court wher hee sha be lyable to answer his defalt: If any man shall Ferry 
over John Crose over any River except he can give a just acco of his going 
is to forfit 5s. 

It is ordered this Court that the Tresurer is for to provid a pare of bill- 
bowes & a coucking stole to be payd for out of the publicke stocke, and to 
order the constable that the stockes be set up at m™ Hiltons. 

It is ordered this court that m* Norton the p’vost marshall shall have for 
his attendance at every court to be houlden for this p’vince xiiis 4d to be 
payd out of the tresury: besides his other Feese: 

It is ordered this court that m™ Parker the Recorder is allowed cut of 
the Tresury three pounds p. yeare so longe as hee contiues in that place: 

Wheras ther is heer in this River of Pascataquacke a youeth accidentally 
mayntayned & being examined boeth how hee came to New Ingland as also 
how hee came to goe one this voiadge hee saieth his name is Tho* Bar- 
tholme ; was sent for New Ingland by one m’ Parker & was heer in divers 
sarveces : as w'* m’ Parker, Hudson’s son & one Craptree. being in Boston 
was solicited by m* Lymon Overre to goe one this voyage & appoynted to 
meet at the forte poynt, after being at the Iles of Sholes m' Sampson Lane 
sent others backe, would have sent him backe to Boston: but m* Lymon 
Overre asked him yf hee would sarve him, And p’mised at his retorne to 
agree w™ his m" yf he had any tye one him, & to pay for his time hee should 
be in his sarvis & that Capt Sampson Lane had noe hand in bringing him 
awaye. 

In testimony wher of wee give this testimo’y Authenticated under the 
seale this p’vince of Mayne this 29: 9vemb. 1680. 

Epwarp GopFrrey, Gov’. 





At a Generall court houlden at Gorgeana the 15th of Octo’ 1650 m™ Ed- 
ward Godfrey, by the vote of the Countrey chosen go* m* Nicholas 
Shapleigh. m’ Abraham Preble assistants, and Basill Parker assistant & 
Recorder. 

Capt. Francis Champanowne pl* m* John Tomson deft. in an acco. upon 
the case for takeing awaye a boate for damage to the valew of 40£ sterling. 

George Rodgers & mr* Batcheller pr sented upon vehement suspition of 
incontenancy for liveing in one house together & lieing in one rome, They 
are to be separated before the next court or to pay 40s. 

William Wormewod pr’sented for a common swarrer and a turbulent 
parson. Wormwod to be brought to the next court for his sentance. 

Thomas Donstan and his wife pr’sented for neckleckting the ordinance 
of god upon the sabath day. Donstan and his wife for this offence to 
paye 10s. upon complaynt here after 40s. 

It is ordered that the Grand Jury is for to have one meale for the time 
of every court. 

It is ordered this court that the inhabitants of cape Nedicke are for to 
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be rated for the payment of the ministers wages by such as are appoynted 
to make rates for Gorgeana. 

It is ordered that Robert Mendam shall be p’mitted to keep an ordnary 
or house of entertaynement for the tearme of one yeare from the date here- 
of w™ this p’viso. that the maigor p‘* of the Inhabitance of the River Pas- 
cataquacke, be ther w™ content: 

[To be continued.] 





THE YOUNGMAN FAMILY. 
Communicated by Joun C. J. Brown, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 


I the last number of the Recister (vol. xxxiv. pp. 401-4) was given 
a brief sketch of this family, in which the author expressed the 
hope that “it may interest the descendants and also prove an incentive to 
the lovers of genealogical research to furnish further information.” It 
would interest and disgust the descendants of Anna (Fisher) Heath to read 
that she—whose father was a legislator, his will witnessed by the Wares, 
sons of the progenitor of a long line of moral teachers, whose first husband 
belonged to the Roxbury family celebrated for their patriotic and moral 
virtues, had with the apparent consent of her husband, twenty days before 
his death, married another, inaugurating polyandry into New England. This 
interest would increase to learn that she had a granddaughter who compli- 
cated her own marital relations by marrying her step-father, for which, 
under the law of 1695, the participants would have been given forty stripes 
each, exhibited for an hour seated beneath the gallows with the noose 
around their necks, and forever after to have worn in a conspicuous place, 
sewn upon their clothes, the letter I of a contrary color to their garments. 
These examples are enough to show the folly of presenting for publication 
a hasty sketch, ignoring its verification by the use of material close at 
hand. 

The library of the society furnished ready material, and the city and 
county registers’ offices, by their admirable indices, guided directly to in- 
formation which the author could have collected in an hour, and by correct- 
jng his sketch saved the RecistER from misleading those who rely upon 
the general accuracy of the magazine. 

Upon the society’s shelves can be found Lower’s “ Patronymica Britan- 
nica, The Roxbury Records, Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary, Barry’s 
Framingham, Worcester’s Hollis, N. H., and the past volumes of this maga- 
zine, which would have been of service to the author. 

The origin of the name is given by Lower, p. 394: “ Youngman; the 
same as Young, the second syllable being an unnecessary addition. Young ; 
this well known surname appears to be of common origin with the classical 
Neander, Juvenal, &c., and to refer to the youth of the first bearer, at the 
time when it was adopted or imposed.” 

1. Francis' YouNGMAN appears to have been the first of that patrony- 
mic in this colony. The earliest date attached to this name is Dec. 2, 
1685, when he was married to the widow of Isaac® Heath (Isaac, William’). 
Her first husband died at the early age of 29, amply provided for by his 
father, who had given him a homestead farm in Roxbury, beside land at 
Brookline. These were settled upon his son Isaac* by his will dated Dec. 
VOL, XXXV. 
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19, 1684, and his moveable estate was bequeathed to his widow Anna 
(Fisher) Heath, daughter of Cornelius and Leah Fisher, of Dedham. Her 
father added to her estate by bequeathing to her one-fifth of his real and 
personal property, after deducting his special bequests. His will is dated 
Feb. 3, 1699, proved 15 June, 1699. Savage gives the date of his death 
January instead of June, and says he was “ the first head of a family who 
died in the town in a natural way for thirty years.” The newly married 
couple purchased in the name of the husband, Francis Youngman, an estate 
of about eight acres near Hog Bridge, over Stony River, between what i: 
now Centre Street, Roxbury, and the homestead of the Curtis family.* Rob- 
ert Pepper owned the next estate north. His grandson Joseph married Anna,” 
the eldest daughter of Francis’ Youngman. John Crafts* (Ephraim,’® John,? 
Griffiths’) owned the adjoining estate on Centre Street, and married Eliza- 
beth,’ the only remaining unmarried daughter. After the death of Fran- 
cis’ Youngman, his widow made an agreement (Lib. 43, Fol. 34) with her 
children, by ‘which her son Isaac* Heath should ultimately come in for a 
share of her property. 

Francis’ Youngman, cordwainer, married Dec. 2, 1685, widow Anna 
(Fisher) Heath. He died July 23, 1712 (a). Their children, born in 
Roxbury, were (a, 5, c) : 

2.i. Jonatuan, b. Oct. 9, 1686. 
3. ii. Cornetius, b. Sept. 1, 1688 ; m. Mary Story. 
4. iii. Epenezer, b. Nov. 2, 1690; m. Mercy Jones. 
iv. Awnwna, b. Dec. 1, 1695; m. Joseph Pepper, Dec. 15, 1720 (3, c). 
v. Exizapers, b. Jan. 1697-8; d. soon. 
vi. Evizaperu, b. Jan. 14, 1698-9; m. John Crafts, Feb. 5, 1722-3 (6). 
wii. Lean, b. May 4, 1701 ; d. May 28, 1701 (0). 
wiii..Joun, birth not recorded; d. July 26, 1711 (4). 


2. JonatTHan® Youneman (Francis'), born Oct. 9, 1686; inherited 
the homestead, and by agreement with his mother had a double portion of 
the personal property. While a resident of Framingham, Dec. 3, 1720, 
he sold the homestead to his brother Ebenezer for £200, reserving a small 
piece of land for his mother. Ebenezer sold the place in 1725 to Samuel 
Gore for £250. He married Sarah They had: f 

i. Exeanor, b. in Roxbury, July 23, 1710; m. Joseph Skillins, of Rich- 


mond, Aug. 19, 1731. 

ii. Saran, b. in Framingham, June 9, 1713; m. William Amos, April 
30, 1733. ° 

iii. Lean, b. in Framingham, April 14, 1715; m. Richard Robinson, Aug. 
28, 1759. 

iv. Anna, b. in Roxbury, ‘ Feb. the last,”’ 1716-17 ; m. Daniel Marrow, 
June, 1738. 

v. Mary, b. in Roxbury, Feb. 17, 1718-19. 

vi. Francis, b. in Roxbury, July 31, 1720. 

vii. JonaTuaN, b. in Framingham, May 20, 1722. 

viii. Jonn, b. in Sudbury, June 1, 1724. A husbandman; d. in Brook- 
line, Sept. 1745; Ebenezer Pierpont, of Roxbury, administered 
upon estate. 

ix. Danze, b. in Roxbury, March 12, 1725-6. 


8. Cornetius’ Youneman (Francis'), b. Sept. 1, 1688 ; m. Mary 
Story, of Brookline. They had daughter Mary, who died Sept. 17, 1710. 
Mary, the widow of Cornelius, was.married, April 25, 1715, by Hon. Sam- 





* See Drake’s History of Roxbury, pp. 399-401, for an accurate description of this neigh- 
‘borhood, with a picture of the old Curtis homestead. ; 

(¢) Savage’s Dict., iv. pp. 671-72. de omits.one Elizabeth. (6) Roxbury Records. 
4e) Barry’s Framingham, pp. 358 and 451. Pf ‘ 

+ Barry’s Framingham, p. 451; also Record in office of City Registrar and Reg. Probate. 
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uel Sewall, to Philip* Torrey, of Brookline (Jonathan,’ Philip’). (See rec- 
ord at City Registrar’s Office.) 


4. Epenezer’ Youneman (Francis'), b. Nov. 2, 1690; m. by Dr. 
Cotton Mather, Jan. 8, 1712, to Mercy Jones (daughter of Matthew and 
Susanna). He was a felt-maker, and carried on his trade near the bridge, 
corner of Hanover and Blackstone Streets (as now called). He lived in a 
brick house on Fish Street, with the rear on Clarke’s Square (now North 
Street and North Square). In 1728 he left Boston, giving his wife, her 
brother Thomas and Joseph Rix, a full power of attorney. His own prop- 
erty was heavily mortgaged. He probably died away from home. His 
wife administered upon his estate in 1734. Amount of inventory of person- 
al property was £13: 6: 6; beside which he had some land in Woodstock, 
Conn. (New Roxbury originally), valued at £15. His widow married 
Samuel Rylands, Aug. 21, 1735, but was again a widow in 1740, when she 
sold one-fifth of an estate on Milk Street, probably a part of the P. O. site, 
for £150. This estate was inherited from her parents, who also left prop- 
erty on Hanover and Common Streets to their children. Her brother Mat- 
thew had his share separated ; the remaining heirs were her brothers Tho- 
mas and Ebenezer Jones, and her sisters Anna, wife of William Swords. 
and Mary, wife of Rainsford Greenough. Children of Ebenezer (d) and 
Mercy (e) : 

i. Epenzzer, bapt. Jan. 9, 1714-15 (d). Died young. 
ii. Mercy, bapt. Dec. 2, 1716 (d) ; m. John Simmes, March 13, 1734; dau. 
Mercy m. Thomas Barnes, ropemaker. 
iii. Susan, bapt. Oct. 26, 1718; m. Edward Chase, Aug. 26, 1740. 
iv. Corneius, b. Aug. 10, 1720(f); bapt. Aug. 14, 1720 (d). 
v. Saran, b. Feb. 13, 1721-22 (f) ; m. Juhn Crafts, May 20, 1740. 
vi. Nuicuotas, b. Oct. 18, (sic) 1723 (f) ; bapt. Oct. 13, 1723 (e). 
vii. Tuomas (g), b. June 5, 1725(f); bapt. Jan. 13, 1725 (e); m. first, 
Mary Darling, Aug. 22, 1746 ; m. second, Mebitable Smalledge, Dec. 
7, 1752; m. third, Susannah Wales, Aug. 26, 1757. No children. 
viii. Joun, b. July 20, 1726 (f) ; bapt. July 24, 1726 (e) ; m. widow Martha 
(Marks) Eddy, Jan. 1760; d.s. p. 
ix. James, bapt. April 14, 1728 (f) ; re young. 
For an account of the descendants of Nicholas, see Worcester’s History of Hollis, 
N. H., pp. 206, 376, 393, etc., which gives more information than was included in 
the brief sketch. 





Nore sy tHe Eprror.—The following appear to be the principal errors in the 
brief sketch given in the last number. Francis' was not married in 1684; he 
had daughters Elizabeth? and Leah,? and a son Jobn,? omitted there; he had no 
daughter Sarah to be married to William Ames. 

The family of his son Jonathan? was entirely omitted ; the Sarah who was stated 
to be a daughter of Francis, was a daughter of Jonathan.? 

The widow of Ebenezer? had for a second husband Samuel Rylands, who did not 
marry her daughter Mercey—John Symmes or Simmes being the daughter's husband. 
A son James was omitted. 

One of Thomas’s wives was given to his brother John, and John’s actual wife 
was omitted. 


(d) Records of the North Church. Ebenezer? Youngman’s name being placed alphabeti- 
cally is the last on the church record, and the following note is made against it: “The 
edna confessed the covenant, p. 75, Jan. 2, 1714-15—the jirst is truly the Jast in this 
instance.” 

(e) N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. xix. p. 324; Records of the New Brick Church; 
Mercy adm. Jan. 1728-9. 

(f) Alphabetica/ transcript of City Records, original not to be found. 

(9) Thomas was a baker, died in Jan, 1760. His brother John administered. The amount 
to divide was £3 16 7, ‘‘ which by law belongs one half to the said Administrator, and the 
other half to Nicholas? Youngman, they being the only surviving brothers of the said Tho- 
mas.” Order of Court, dated 11 Feb. 1760. 
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CABO DE BAXOS: 
Or, THE PLace or Care Cop IN THE OLD CARTOLOGY. 
By the Rev. B. F. Dz Costa, of New York City. 


F the bold foreland known as Cape Cod could frame articulate speech, 
what a story its storm-swept shores might tell. It has looked out 
through scudding mists upon the enterprise, the hopes and fears of many 
nations. Histories have been engulphed in its waves and buried in its 
sands. Cape Cod, however, is simply the wreck of an old and more ex- 
tensive promontory. Even since the seventeenth century large portions of 
its coast have been devoured by the sea, while other portions have been 
invaded by the silicious drift which has changed fertile tracts into glister- 
ing saharas. 

At some distant period the cape was connected with the neighboring 
isles, though a portion of the islands themselves have now disappeared. 
The great shallows tell of islands that once rose above the waves. In the 
year 1701 the “ Sloop Mary ” anchored under the lee of an island of which 
no vestige now remains.* Nevertheless, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the French and Spanish navigators came upon the coast, it. 
presented substantially the same aspect as to-day. Then, as now, the mark- 
ed feature of the coast was found in the great riffs which maintained a 
deafening roar, even at a distance being ominous in the mariner’s ear. The 
floor of the sea was literally ploughed up by the roaring tide. The classic 
age, however, had passed away, and the sailors, instead of referring to Scyl- 
la and Charybdis, applied other but not less emphatic names, which, what~ 
ever may have been the language, always signified the same thing—Tue 
SHoaLs; while the cape was known as THe Cape OF THE SHOALS. Ver- 
razano employed the term “sirtis,” though others used such words as 
“‘ arrecifes,” ‘“ faralones,” “mallebarre,” “ baturier” and “ Baxos.” 

This repellant coast more than once frustrated the scheme of the French, 
Spanish and Dutch navigator, and served, in a sense, to check the advance 
of continental enterprise at a time when Englishmen were not prepared to 
take possession of the New England shores. Still the English found it far 
from a friendly coast, and for years the advocacy of the Cape Cod Canal 
has been marked by an undertone suggestive of the mariner’s woe. 

In his letter to Francis I. Verrazano does not mention the syrtis, though 
the description of his voyage implies a passage around the cape. The 
shoals were probably described in the “little book” to which he refers as 
containing details, while the map of his brother shows them prominently, 
the land opposite being called “C. della Bussa,” which seems to be the 
equivalent of “ baturier,” applied in following time. In the old cartology,. 
therefore, Cape Cod, under various names, is constantly coming to notice. 
Two other points are also indicated, and with even more prominence. 
These are Sandy Hook and the Bay of Fundy. It ia, indeed, by the care- 
ful study of these three features of the old maps that we are able to fix upon 
the true place of Cape Cod, and to indicate how well it was known to the 
sailors and geographers of the sixteenth century. 


* “ Journal of the voyage of the Sloop Mary,” &c. Albany, 1866, p. 27. “ Pre-colum.. 
bian Discovery,” p. 29, and the ReGisTEr, xviii. 37. ” ad 
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These three points are not indicated upon every map, though one, and 
we might even say two, are seldom wanting. Reference, however, will be 
made almost exclusively to those bearing the threefold nomenclature. 
These are so numerous, that, taken in connection with written descriptions 
of the coast, they fix the identity of the places beyond question.* 

The earliest map that has any bearing upon this subject is the anony- 
mous map of 1527, which shows Sandy Hook as “c. d. arenas,” while 
eastward is the word “ golfo,” which may indicate the Bay of Fundy. In 
1529 we have the map of Ribero, which is similar to the map of 1527, 
though it has more coast names. Besides Sandy Hook and “ golfo ” is the 
indication of “c. de arecifes,” though it is placed eastward of what seems 
to have been intended for the Penobscot. These two maps represent the 
voyage of Gomez, about which little is known. It was evidently a partial 
survey, which accounts for the failure of the maps. On the other hand, 
Verrazano examined the coast from the Carolinas to New Foundland, and 
his map is more definite. On this map, besides the “ sirtis” and “ bussa,” 
indicating Cape Cod, we find the Bay of Fundy, while the Cape of 
Sandy Hook is also well defined, the name being “ Lamuetto.”t These 
three points were never Jost sight of. The names were frequently changed, 
Sandy Hook often being called the Cape of St. Mary or St. John. To 
Verrazano belongs the credit of giving these points their first definition, 
while his delineation of Sandy Hook exercised a controlling influence over 
French map makers for nearly a hundred years. 

Passing by such maps as that of Ramusio, 1534, and the Propaganda 
map of the same period,t let us proceed to the map of Alonzo Chaves, as 
described by Oviedo in 1537, who sets Ribero aside until after passing 
northward of Cape Breton, a region evidently not included by Chaves.§ 
Drawing upon the map of Chaves, Oviedo shows much knowledge of the 
three points under notice. The latitudes are incorrect, but this is the case 
with maps in general at that period. The Cape of the Arenas is put too 
far south. The latitude of the Hudson, however, is nearly right, being in 
41° N., and the situation is described perfectly. Thence, Oviedo says, the 
coast stretches north-easterly to Cape “ Arrecifes ;’ while at a point far- 
ther on is the Bay of Fundy, called “ Bahia de la Ensenada.” The dis- 
tances, like the latitudes, are inaccurate, but the main features of the coast 
are well described. The Hudson (Rio S. Antonio) is depicted as running 
north and south, while eastward, beyond Arrecifes, there is an “ archipela- 
go.” || This description alone would be sufficient to establish the identity 
of Cape Cod, called “ Arrecifes,” or the “ Reef Cape.” This latter word, 
it should be observed, is Arabic, and is related to the English “ reef;” but, 
as the Castilian tongue improved, the word fell out of use, and the pure 
Spanish word “ Baxos” generally took its place, though on some charts 
the old “arrecifes” was retained. The failure to understand this has led 
to much confusion, some supposing that the two names referred to separate 
capes. 

Let us next glance rapidly through some of the maps of this period, tak- 


* A fourth point might be included, as Cape Breton stands on the maps properly related 
- what represented the Bay of Fundy. This, however, will be taken for granted in the 

scussion. 

+ Possibly this name was misspelled by the draughtsman. 

t ogy in “ Verrazano the Explorer,” p. 53, Barnes & Co., 1880. 


id. 
Historia general y Natural de las Indias,” &c. TomolI. (segunda parte) p. 146, ed. 
di and Hist. Magazine, 1866, p. 372. ‘ ” , 
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ing first the so-called “ Cabot Map” of 1542. This map shows Sandy 
Hook definitely, as “ C: de S: Juan,” while “ Capo de aracefe ” stands for 
Cape Cod, and “rio fondo” for the Bay of Fundy. It is not meant, of 
course, that in these cases Cape Cod is defined in outline, but rather that 
this name is placed on the coast where the cape ought to be.* The defini- 
tion is found in such writers as Oviedo, who, at the point of the Reef Cape, . 
describes a headland pushing into the sea, with a great bay beyond and be- 
hind it. Yet however conventional this representation of the map, the 
three points are laid down near their true latitudes, a proportional distance 
apart.—| The map of Henry IV. shows “C. de Sablons” (Sandy Hook) 
and “Les Condes” (Fundy), but Cape Cod is wanting. Map X. in 
Kunstman’s Atlas, shows ‘C: de las arenas,” “C. de las Saxas,” and 
“ Condes.” “Saxas” is simply a corruption of Baxos. 

A copy of the unpublished map of John Rotz, 1542, in possession of the 
writer, shows Sandy Hook prominently without its name, and Arricifes in 
its proper place, with the region between it and Penobscot. An ancient 
Spanish map§ of the same period shows “c: de s: joan,” “ R. de las farelones” 
and “ancones.” “ Farelones” is one of those world-wide terms signify- 
ing outlying rocks and shoals, while “ ancones” stands for “fondo,” indi- 
cating a deep bay. The fact that in this case “farelones” is connected 
with a river forms no objection. The Bay of Fundy is often called a river, 
and is sometimes indicated by Cape “fundo.” The characteristic thing on 
these old conventional maps is the main term, as the map maker was often 
confused in its application, and readily changed the Cape of Faralones into 
“river” or “bay.” In 1542 Mercator published the plans of a globe, and 
on the Atlantic coast of North America he gave “C. S. johan ” for Sandy 
Hook, and “ Cabo d. Malabrigo” (Bad shelter) for Cape Cod. Fundy is 
not shown, but a bay perhaps intended for Long Island Sound is called 
“ Baia hondo,” a name elsewhere not applied to that coast. Probably this 
was carelessness on the part of the engraver, who should have placed 
“ hondo ” east of “ malabrigo,” a corruption of Baxos, if not intended as an 
equivalent. Gomara may be quoted next to confirm our interpretation of 
the maps. In 1555 this writer gives the three main points, though, like 
some map makers, he puts Cabo de Arenas (Sandy Hook) too far south of 
the River San Antonio, and computes the distance from that river to “ Cabo 
Bajo,” or Cape Cod, at more than a hundred leagues. Thence to Rio Fon- 
do he computes it at about one hundred and sixty.|| Humboldt, however, 
in such connections, teaches us that distances are not to be relied upon; 


* There was a great deal of rigidity and conventionality about the work of the early car- 
tographers, who, in the absence of accurate surveys, would put the names of capes and 
bays on the border of the coast without attempting to indicate their forms. Besides, their 
work was done on a small scale that seriously interfered with the introduction of details, 
Thus points were not indicated except by name. The case of Sandy Hook is a notable 
exception, and for the reason that the great bay of New York was a safe resort for mari- 
ners, and thus was explored, together with the prominent headlands. Cape Cod, on the 
other hand, though well known, was a dangerous and unprofitable place that was never 
explored with any care. The harbor of New York appears to have been visited by the 
French prior to 1562, as Ribault, speaking of the “‘ x1 degrees,” mentions “ the declaration 
made vuto vs of our Pilots and some others that had before been at some of those places 
where we purposed to sail.” Divers Voyages, p. 114. On the Verrazano map Cape Cod is 
prominently indicated by the shoals, but afterwards, down to the seventeenth century, it 
is known by the names placed on the coast. 

t roe the map in Jomard’s ‘‘ Monuments de la Géographie.” 

ta. 

; Carta de Indies, Madrid, 1879. 

| Historia General de las Indias y nuevo mundo, p. 9, Tome ii., ed. 1555, edited by Bar- 
cia. Hist. Magazine, 1866, p. 368. 
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and we therefore repeat that the three points on the coast are invariably 
placed near their proper localities, and are proportionately distant from one 
another. As late as the seventeenth century, the distance between Alexan- 
dria and Marseilles was overstated by five hundred miles. 

Next notice the map of Mercator, 1569, which, so far as it concerns the 
geography of the coast northward from Sandy Hook, was more or less a 
failure. This map shows the three features upon which we are dwelling, 
but a part of the work is in duplicate. Elsewhere the writer has shown 
how this happened, resulting in a double representation of the Island called 
by Verrazano “ Luisa.” This island Mercator calls “ Claudia,” and again 
“ Briso,”* not knowing that “ Briso” was a corruption of “ Luisa,” and 
that the two names referred to the same thing. ““C. de Lexus” stands for 
“ Baxos,” the “ Lexus” being a corruption of “ Baxos.” “C. de Lexus,” 
however, is properly connected with Claudia (Luisa), the modern Block 
Island, off Newport. The position of “ Lexus” in its relation to the Bay 
of Fundy (C. de lus Condes) and Sandy Hook (C. de arenas) shows that 
such a place as Cape Cod was well known. Besides, he puts his Cape de 
Lexus in the right latitude, that is near 41° N. His mistake consisted in 
putting Claudia and Lexus too far east, and in putting the Penobscot west 
of these points. The latitude of Claudia was fixed from the datain the 
letter of Verrazano, which, however did not give the longitude. Neverthe- 
less, on the map of Mercator, as on the map of Verrazano, and as stated 
in the letter of Verrazano, Claudia was represented approachable from the 
west by water. When, therefore, Mercator’s map is corrected, as respects 
Norumbega or the Penobscot, it is found to show a substantial resemblance 
to Verrazano. The Ortelius of 1570-1573, 1575 and 1579, copies the 
errors of Mercator too closely, but it is not necessary to dwell upon the 
work in detail, as it suffices to observe that the delineations of Ortelius 
maintain the identity of Baxos. Ortelius, like Mercator, puts Lexus and 
Claudia in the right latitude, and the Bay of Fundy (B. de los Condes) in 
the proper place, though “ C. de Arenas” is too far south. He also du- 
plicates Cape Cod. 

Dr. Dee’s unpublished map of 1580, now in the British Museum, does 
not follow Mercator in his outline of the New England coast, but copies his 
error in putting “arrecifes” (Cape Cod) east of the Norumbega, though 
showing Sandy Hook and the Bay of Fundy in their proper places. 

Lok’s map of 1582 shows Sandy Hook as “ Carenas,” but puts Claudia 
east of what was intended for Norumbega, thus reflecting the mistake of 
Mercator. 

In 1583 Hakluyt’s friend, Stephen Bellinger, of Rouen, sailed to Cape 
Breton, and thence coasted south-westerly six hundred miles, which would 
have taken him near Cape Cod. He “ had trafique with the people in tenne 
or twelue places.”— Hakluyt says, using the term in the sense of exploring, 
that he “discouered very diligently cc. leagues towardes Norumbega,” the 
latter term being used in a loose way. He doubtless saw Cape Cod. 

Bellinger’s enterprise seemed to stir up the men of St. John de Luz, 
“ who sent laste yere to sollicite the Frenche Kinge and his Counsell to plante 
there.” This explains why Gosnold in 1602 found in New England “ eight 
Indians in a Basque shallop.” Brereton says, “It seemed by some words 


* See the explanation of these errors in “ Verrazano the Explorer,” p. 55. 

+ See Hakluyt’s “‘ Westerne Planting,” in the Maine Coll., ser. 2, vol. ii. pp. 26 and 84. 
Edited by Charles Deane, LL.D. 

t Westerne Planting, 101. 
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and signs they made, that some Basques of St. John de Luz have fished or 
traded in this place.”* 

We find, however, that the old maps, with all their conventionalisms, were 
better than the later productions, inasmuch as they represented actual sur- 
veys, while, on the other hand, many modern maps stood for theories. It is 
assuring, therefore, at this stage of the discussion, to be able to refer to map 
XIII. of Kunstman’s atlas, bearing the date of 1592, and showing in their 
proper positions, “ C. de. las arenas, “ C. de las Saxos,” a misspelling of 
Baxos, and the well known Bay of “ Condes.” This map was the work of 
an Englishman, as the inscription reads, “‘Thomas Hood made this platte, 
1592.” 

In 1593 the “ Speculvm Orbis Terre” of de Tode, printed at Antwerp,T 
contained a small map, showing south of Cape Breton “C. de Lexus,” the 
misspelled “ Baxos,” evidently taken from Mercator. What appears to 
have been intended for Sandy Hook is marked “cc. de s. Helena,” but the 
map is distorted, and the Bay of Fundy is not mentioned. 

In 1597 Wytfliet’s work contains a map with coast line according to 
Mercator, the map being repeated in the edition of 1603. This map 
shows “C. Baixo” and “ Cap Hondo” in their proper relations, but the 
name of Sandy Hook is omitted. Mercator, however, is corrected as re- 
spects Baxos, which is put south-west of the Penobscot, in its proper place. 

Linschoten, in 1598, is found giving an accurate descripticn of the main 
divisions of the coast under consideration, though he does not appear to 
have attracted notice. He makes the distance from Rio Fundo to Cape 
Baxos one hundred and sixty miles, and thence to the Hudson one hundred 
miles.§ Linschoten’s work was published in Dutch and English, and was 
found in every navigator’s hand. With Linschoten before him, Hudson, in 
1609, could lay no claim to the discovery of the river which bears his name. 

The next map that claims attention is that projected by Wright and en- 
graved by Molyneux in 1600. This map is celebrated as being the “ new 
map” referred to by Shakspere in “ Twelfth Night ” (Act iii., s. 2). The 
map shows the influence of the English who had colonized Virginia, and indi- 
cates also that new ideas had been acquired respecting New England. This 
is very evident from a comparison of the map with a globe made by Moly- 
neux eight years before.|| The globe, as respects New England, follows 
the school of Mercator and Ortelius, placing Claudia far east of the “ Grand 
Bay,” intended for Penobscot Bay. But in the map of 1600, Claudia is 
placed near 41° N., while the Penobscot, as the “ R. Grand,” lies east of 
Claudia. New England is reduced to an island by a narrow strait running 


* Mass. Coll., 3 s. viii. 86. The visitors were incorrectly supposed by a recent writer to 
have been English. Maine Coll., vol. vii. p. 133. 

+ The only copy of this edition of de Tode known to the writer is in the Public Library 
of Geneva, Switzerland. It does not appear to have any place in our best bibliographies. 

t The editions of 1597, 1598 and 1603, together with Magnin’s French edition, 1611, put 
all the latitudes too high. 

§ ‘From the point of Baccalao to the bay of the riuer, are 70. miles, fro the bay of the 
Riuer to the bay de los Ilos, 70. miles, from thence to Rio Fundo 70. miles, from thence to 
Cape Baxo 160. miles, and again to the riuer of Saint Anthony, 100. miles.” ‘‘ Discours of 
Voyages,” Book ii. p. 217, ed. 1598. 

|| That Shakspere referred to this map appears to have been suggested first by the late 
Mr. Lenox, in 1859, when writing his introduction to Mr. Mulligan’s ‘‘ de Insule” of Syl- 
lacius. Mr, Lenox possessed one of the three known copies of the map, lately given in 
fac-simile by the Hakluyt Society, though their editor failed to read the map eye 4 
See Markham’s ‘‘ John Davis,” and the notice in the Nation of June 17, 1880, The Shak- 
spere Society also appears to have failed to appreciate the language “and map with the 
augmentation of the Indies,” which probably referred to the new world. 
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from the St. Lawrence and opening on the New England coast in latitude 
40,° as on the map of Lok.* At the mouth of this strait, in Molyneux’s 
map, “C. de Gamas,” or Stag Cape, is laid down, “Claudia,” or Block 
Island, being opposite ; thus identifying the “Stag Cape” with Cape Cod, 
so called, perhaps, for the first time, though the name was every way ap- 
propriate on account of the abundance of deer. Far eastward, beyond the 
Bay of “ Menan,’”t is a large bay, evidently intended for the Bay of Fun- 
dy. Southward of Cape “ Gamas” is the Hudson, “ R. de S. Antonio,” 
though Sandy Hook is poorly delineated. The improvement of the map of 
Molyneux over his globe of 1592 is very significant and instructive. 

The “new map,” as well as the work of Linschoten, must have been in 
the hands of Bartholomew Gosnold when he sailed on his voyage in 1602. 
This brings us to the reputed “ Discoverer” of Cape Cod, and recalls the 
fact that Mr. Bancroft, in speaking of Gosnold, says, “ Cape Cod was the 
first spot in New England ever trod by Englishmen.”§ This, nevertheless, 
is untrue, as other Englishmen were on the coast of New England long be- 
fore. Nor is it probable that Gosnold was the first Englishman who landed 
upon the Cape.|| Still, Gosnold is popularly credited as the “ Discoverer.” 
Upon what, then, is his claim based? The answer has already been given, 
as the Cape had been well known to geographers ever since the time of 
Verrazano and Gomez. Under the circumstances, the advancement of Gos- 
nold in this connection is a little curious. 

First of all, it should be noticed that Gosnold made no claim for him- 
self. It is simply recorded that he gave the present name to the Cape. 
On the other hand no early writer made any claim on his behalf. It is true 
that, in 1609, when Hudson was on the coast, Juet, his pilot, wrote in the 
journal, “ This is that headland which Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold dis- 
covered in the year 1602, and called Cape Cod.” Juet, however, uses this 
word, not in the modern sense, but simply to convey the idea of exploration 
or survey. This was the common use of the word in English. In the con- 
tinental languages it was employed in the same way. The failure to appre- 
ciate this fact has led to blunders.** Verrazano says that he “ discovered ” 
(discoperto) countries that all the world knew were discovered in the mod- 
ern sense, that is found, many years before. Thus also Barlow “discovered” 
Virginia in 1584, at a time when the region was already famous; while the 
Dutch in 1614 “discovered” portions of New England well depicted in 
the published French maps of 1609 and 1613. All such writers as Mourt 
(Morton), Smith, Bradford, Rosier and Josselyn, use the word “ discover” 
in the sense of to explore or survey. Hubbard kept up the usage, and its 
general signification was always understood. Juet simply méant to say, 


* Allefonsce was of the opinion that the Penobscot ran to the St. Lawrence. See, also, 
Lok’s map in “ Verrazano the Explorer,” and in “ Divers Voyages.” Smith probably re- 
ferred to this feature of Molyneux’s map where he says that “‘ New England is no island.” 
** Advertisements,” p. 20. 

+ Hakluyt and others knew of Manan. See Mass. Coll., s. 3, vol. viii. pp. 105-23. They 
probably had their information from English voyagers. At Whale’s Cove in Grand Manan 
copper is found on the surface to-day. 

On Gosnold’s voyage, which was an unauthorized venture, leading to the confisca- 
tion of his cargo by Sir Walter Ralegh, see the author’s article inthe REGISTER, July, 1878. 
; The Centennial Edition of his History, i. p. 88. Also Freeman’s ‘Cape Cod,” i. 29. 
See Introduction to Bishop White’s Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pp: 
viii. and ix., ed. 1880. Prior to 1583, at least two English expeditions visited the coast be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Cape Cod. This snbject, however, is reserved for separate treat- 
ment. It is possible, also, that Martin Frobisher sighted Cape Cod in 1586, when sailing 
home from Virginia. 
‘I The Hakluyt Society’s Henry Hudson (Asher), p. 66. 
** See “‘ Verrazano the Explorer,” p. 39. 
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that this was the headland which Gosnold examifed. If he had said more, 
Juet would have proved that he was badly informed concerning the pub- 
lished maps and relations. 

In this connection the claims of the Dutch have never been attended to 
sufficiently. Let us hear, therefore, the report of the Board of Accounts 
on New Netherlands, dated Dec. 15, 1644, taken from the archives at the 
Hague. It is said: : 

“New Netherland, situate in America between English Virginia and 
New England, extending from the South river, lying in 344 degrees, to 
Cape Malabar, in the latitude of 414 degrees, was first frequented by the 
inhabitants of this country in the year 1598, and especially by those of the 
Greenland Company, but without making any fixed settlements, only as a 
shelter in the winter. For which purpose they erected on the North and 
South Rivers there two little forts against the incursions of the Indians.”* 

Mr. Brodhead puts this statement in a foot note, and says that “ it needs 
confirmation.”t The confirmation, however, is at hand, though it is not 
found exactly where one would look for it. Nevertheless, Bradford says, 
in his letter to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, of June 15, 1627, that the Dutch 
on the Hudson “‘have used trading there this six or seven and twenty 
years,” adding, they “have begun to plant there of later time.”} Brad- 
ford was certainly competent to speak on this subject. He lived in Holland 
in 1608, and thus had opportunities for becoming acquainted with Dutch 
enterprise, while his own interests would prevent him from making any over 
statement. It must be conceded, therefore, that the Dutch were thus 
early at the Hudson ; and, as the way home lay along Cape Cod towards 
the arte of Newfoundland, they must have been familiar with the region. 
The Hudson was their central point for the trade in peltry, and thence 
they ranged the coast far and wide. ‘They did not publish their operations, 
which would have defeated their plans, but they went back and forth quietly 
collecting their gains, being contented with the solid profits. 

If any additional evidence were wanted, it could be found in connection 
with Allefonsce, who was on the coast near the year 1542. In his narra- 
tive it was described as “ a cape which is high land, and has a great Island 
and three or four small ones.” The reference here appears to be the Eliza- 
beth group, possibly in connection with Nantucket. Eastward of the 
Cape was the River of Norumbega, and south-westerly was the Hudson, 
“a great river of fresh water,” in front of which lay Sandy Hook, described 
asan “island of sand.”§ Allefonsce knew well the “ mighty headland” 
of Gosnold, where “Highland Light now stands. 

Regarding Gosnold himself, it is clear that he understood the situation 
when he came upon the coast. As the “ Concord” approached the ter- 
minus of the Cape, Archer wrote : 

“ The fifteenth day we had again sight of land, which made ahead, be- 
ing as we thought on an island, by reason of a large sound that appeared 


* N. Y. Col. Doc., i, 149. 

+ History, i. 35. 

t Mass. Coll., iii. 57. The Dutch, however, in 1721, hesitated to “‘ impeach the rights of 
the English.” Col. Mss., vol. i. 

§ A full copy of the manuscript of Allefonsce, so far as it relates to America, was made 
for the writer under the supervision of the late M. D’Avezac; and as he hopes some day to 
= the translation, the subject is here simply touched upon. The extracts already pub- 
— were drawn from the copy thus obtained. This extract, however, is from the printed 
work. 
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westward between it and the main, for coming to the west end thereof, 
we did perceive a large opening, we called it Shoal Hope.”* 

Again he says, on the twenty-first, while coasting along the outside of 
the Cape to the southward, that they saw what they supposed to be the 
“end” of the water taken for “a large sound,” and the narrative says, 
that finding “there were but three fathoms a league off, we omitted to 
make further discovery of the same, calling it Shoal-Hope.”f 

But why did they apply the name of “Shoal Hope?” First, why did 
they use the word “ Hope?” The answer is at hand. In the language of 
that period, the term “ Hope” indeed had its modern signification, but to 
this was added another and a geographical meaning, being equivalent to an 
opening in the hills. The term, as used in the narrative, had a double sig- 
nification. Gosnold was on the lookout for a passage through the land to 
the Indies. As late as 1660 the land separating the Atlantic from the 
Pacific was supposed to be only about two hundred and fifty miles¢ wide. 
When Gosnold saw the open water, he thought he had what, in modern 
parlance, is sometimes called “a fair show.” In the tracts appended to 
the narrative of Gosnold’s voyage, among the reasons urged in favor of 
exploration was, that some voyage would yet “conduct us to the hopes 
that men do greedily thirst after,” and toa ‘* way to be made part over- 
land and part by rivers and lakes into the South Sea unto Cathay, China 
and those passing rich countries lying in the east parts of the world.” 

Hakluyt, in setting forth “ Inducements” for the voyage “in 40 and 42 
degrees of latitude,” appended to Brereton, mentions as his fifth, “a great 
possibility of further discoveries of other regions from the north part of the 
same land by sea,” thus giving the trade to the Indies. 

This was the beautiful dream of Gosnold and all the men of his time. 
Dermer, when at New York, in 1619, where Hudson vainly searched in 1609, 
fondly believed that he had reached the gateway to the east. It was every 
way fitting, therefore, to call what appeared to be a water gate through the 
land a “Hope.” The term was perfectly intelligible to the geographers 
of the time. But why the “Shoal” Hope? ‘This leads to the statement 
that Gosnold seemed to know bis ground; as before any shoal water is 
mentioned he applies the name of “ Shoal Hope,” while after the shallow 
water is found he confirms the name. It would appear that he had the great 
shoal in mind, and, knowing that he was near it, employed the equivalent 
of the Baxos that he had seen on the maps of Wytfliet, and read about on 
the English page of Linschoten. Others had found nothing to boast of or 
to assure their courage in passing along this region, but it would seem 
almost as though Gosnold desired to signalize his visit to this place, by con- 
necting it with something unique. 

That he knew his position is evident. He had come forth on this voy- 
age with the letter of Verrazano in his hand,$ and was in search of the 
region where the Island of Luisa lay, an island which, as “ Claudia,” was 
depicted near the Cape of Gamas on the map of Molyneux. It was the 
“situation in fourtie degrees” that Carlisle desired to colonize in 1583.|] 
It was the exact region that Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed for on his fatal 


* Mass. Coll., ser. 2, vol. viii. p. 74. 
+ Ibid. p.75. Later a “Sound” was called “ Gosnold’s Hope.” 


t “ Verrazano the Explorer,” p. 57. 
¢ See the proof in the Recistrer, 1878. Also note the fact that Archer speaks of the 


destination of the voyage as ‘‘ our purposed place.” Mass. Coll., s. 3, vol. viii. p, 73. 
|| Hakluyt, iii. 184. 
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voyage. This Hakluyt declares when he prints upon the margin of his 
page which refers to Claudia, ‘“‘ The countrey of Sir H. G. Voyage.”* The 
old “sirtis” of Verrazano, therefore, crops out in connection with the 
hope of a route to the opulent Cathay through what is now the territory 
of Maasachusetts.—| He gave the name of Cape Cod to the cape, possibly, 
in a merry mood, as the cod took so readily to his bait. Bradford gives a 
tolerable resumé of the subject when he writes: 

“A word or two by y® way of this cape ; it was thus first named by Cap- 
ten Gosnold and his company, An®°: 1602, and after by Capten Smith was 
caled Cape James; but it retains y* former name amongst sea-men. Also 
y’ point which first showed those dangerous shoulds unto them, they called 
Poiute Care, and Tucker’s Terrour ; but by y® French and Dutch to this 
day call it Malabarr, by reason of those perilous shoulds and ye losses 
they have suffered there.”$ 

But though the English sailors relished the name given by Gosnold, it 
did not immediately pass into geography. In 1603, Wytfliet published ano- 
ther edition of his work, as already observed, containing the map of 1597, 
with the Cape indicated as “ Baxos,” and in its proper place, in opposition 
to Mercator. 

In 1605 Champlain came to the Cape, and he says that he named it 
“ Cape Blanc,” since it contained sands and dunes which had a white ap- 
pearance.§ On one of his maps, however, he calls it ‘ C. Mallebare,” the 
bad shoal, or Baxos. 

In 1608, the Fascievlvs Geographicvs|| lays down “C. Baixo” where 
Cape Cod should be, while the “ B. de ensenada” or Bay of Fundy stands 
in its proper position between “Baixo” and Cape “de Breton.” Where 
the Hudson should appear there is an indication of habitations, and a river, 
with the word “Comakee.” Sandy Hook is not found under any name; 
while the name of that Cape, “de las Arenas,” is attached to the region 
of Cape Hatteras, with Virginian names standing northward of it. No 
new English map had appeared since that of 1600; though the next year 
Lescarbot published his Nouvelle France, with a map of the coast, giving 
Cape Cod feebly defined as “ Malebarre.” 

In 1609, after landing on Cape Cod, and passing a night entangled in 
the ancient Baxos, Henry Hudson went southward and reached the Hud- 
son. All his movements indicate that he knew of the river previously 
through Smith, and that his object was to explore with refereuce to a route 
to the Indies. J] 


* “Divers Voyages,” p.64. Hakluyt clearly knew that Mercator gave the wrong lati- 
tude as well as wrong name to the Island. 

+ The strait passing westward from Cape Gamas was, possibly, suggested by Long Island 
Sound, which had not been explored, and which might have been regarded as running to 
the St. Lawrence. j 

t Mass. Coll., s. 4, vol. iii. p. 77. 

CEuvres, ii. 64. 

* Fascicvivs geographicvs Complectens precipvarvm Totivs orbis Regionum tabulas 
circiter centum. vna cum earundem Enarrationibus,” &c. Coln am Rein Bey Iohan Bux- 
emacher. MDCVIII. fol. 84. 

{ The Dutch themselves declare that Hudson proposed two things to his crew, the first 
of which was to ‘* proceed on the latitude of 40 degrees to the coast of America, being 
chiefly moved to this by letters and charts which one Captain Smith had sent him from Vir- 
ginia.” N. York Coll., s. 2, vol. ii. p. 369. Juet, the pilot, must have had the letter of Ver- 
razano before him in Hakluyt’s version, as was the case with Gosnold. Juet says, “The 
land is very pleasant and high,” and Verrazano says “‘a very pleasant place among cer- 
taine steepe hilles”; and while the former speaks of the harbor as “‘ an opensea,” and “a 

harbour for all windes,” the latter says it was a “‘ pleasant lake,” and “ well fensed 

om the winde.” Asher’s Hudson, p. 78, and “ Divers Voyages,” p. 63. 
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M...nin, in 1611, pays no attention to Gosnold, and, to illustrate his text, 
uses a map like that of 1603. Mercator’s double representation of the 
Island of Louisa, under the names of * Claudia” and “ Briso,” are still 
retained and put in latitude 44°, east of the Penobscot; but eastward of 
the Penobscot is ‘“‘ Cap Hondo,” or Cape Sable, intended for the mouth of 
the Bay Hondo; while in a south-westerly direction, where it belongs, is 
“ C. Baixo.”* 

In 1613 Champlain published his work, but paid no attention to Gos- 
nold. He does not even mention him. The Dutch “ Figurative map” o/ 
1614, first shows Cape Cod fairly delineated, but the map remained unpub- 
lished until recent times. The English surveys are not indicated, though 
French names translated into Dutch are taken from Lescarbot and Cham- 
plain. This map represents genuine work by the Dutch, who examined 
the cape carefully, and called Plymouth Harbor “ Crane Bay.” On this 
map Cape Cod is “Staten hoeck,” and Sandy Hook is “ Sandpunt.” “C. 
Mallebarre ” is attached to the shoals out at sea. 

Cape Cod does not appear in any published map as Cape Cod until Sir 
William Alexander published his map in 1624. This map does not include 
the region of Sandy Hook, though the Bay of Fundy is called “ Argal’s 
Bay.”} The map of New England made by the English, however, did not 
prove very serviceable to some navigators. When off the Cape, in 1605, 
Waymouth’s chronicler says, “ We found our sea charts very false, putting 
land where none is.”§ Gosnold, it would appear, did not improve the car- 
tology. Though Smith directed Hudson to search in latitude 40° N., on 
this point he is very emphatic, saying: 

“ T have had six or seauen plats of those Northern parts, so vnlike each to 
other, and most so differing from any true proportion, or resemblance of 
the Countrey, as they did me no more good, then so much waste paper, 
though they cost me more.”|| Smith, in his own map, published in 1616, 
calls the Cape “ Cape James.” 

The Mercator of Hondius, in 1619, ignored the explorations of Gosnold 
and Champlain, but they put the ancient Baxos in its proper place west of 
the Penobscot, Hondius thus correcting his master, while “ C. Hondo” is 
applied to the region of the Bay of Fundy. The latitudes on this map cor- 
respond with Mercator’s of 1569, and dissent from those of Wytfliet and 
Magnin, which put Claudia near 44° W. Another map from Hondius, 

iven by Purchas in 1625, corresponds with the representation of Baxos in 
1619. In the same volume Purchas gives a map of New England, which 
was an improvement upon Alexander’s, and with Cape Cod well delineated 
in the modern way, and with its present name.{] 


‘ * eng * eee des Indes Occidentales,” &c. A Dovay: Chez Francois Fabri. 
yan » p. 95. 
t This wns probably the work of De Witt and Volckertsen, ‘of “‘ the Little Fox” and 
“the Crane,” in 1613. Brodhead’s “ New York,” p. 46 and 757. O’Callaghan’s “ New 
York,” vol, i., and Doc. Hist. N. York, i. 13. 

Encouragements, p. 216. 

Mass. Coll., s. 3, vol. viii. p. 131. It may be observed here, that De Bry, in 1619 and 
1624, has maps without Cape Cod. 

\| Smith, in his Description of New England, London, 1616, after speaking of the work 
of Gosnold, Waymouth and others, says, “ I must entreat them to pardon me . - if 
I offend in saying that their true descriptions are concealed, or neuer well observed, or died 
with the Authors: so that this Coast is yet still but euen as a Coast vnknowne and vndis- 
couered.” Boston reprint, p. 22. 

@ Pilgrimes, iii. 857-53, and vol. we . 1873. In the answers found in the “One Hundred 
Prize Questions” = ontreal, 1880), 2 name of the Bay of Fundy is incorrectly deduced 
from “ Fond de la Baie Frangoise.” “Verrazano the Explorer,” p. 38. 
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Coming to the year 1633, we find that the Mercator of Hondius dismisses 
Baxos to the limbo of geographical antiquities. The word had done its 
work for the time, and Gosnold’s term, “ Cape Cod,” superseded all other 
names. Nevertheless, “Cabo de Baxos” is now drawn out of its obscu- 
rity and sent forth into the world to perform a duty too long delayed, and 
to witness to the honorable and adventurous activity of men who braved 
the danger of Verrazano’s “ sirtis” half a century before Bartholomew 
Gosnold coasted our rugged shores. 





THE DESCENT OF MARGARET LOCKE, THIRD WIFE OF 
DEPUTY GOVERNOR FRANCIS WILLOUGHBY. 


By Col. Joszeru L. Cuzster, LL.D., of London, England. 


[In the Recister for January, 1876, was printed an account of 
the Willoughby family, by Isaac J. Greenwood, Esq., of New 
York, who gives, among other notes from the will of Margaret, the 
third wife of Deputy Governor Willoughby, the following, viz. : 
that she left “to her sister Hlizabeth Lock £100, due her out of 
rents in England.” This sentence, meeting the eye of Col. Chester 
of London, threw a flood of light upon what had long been a gene- 
alogical mystery to him. In working out the family history of 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P. for Leicester, his intimate friend, and a 
warm friend to the United States, descended from Daniel Taylor, 
a wealthy merchant of London, a great Cromwellian, and one of 
the Commissioners of Customs during the Commonwealth, Col.. 
Chester found that Daniel Taylor married a second wife named 
Margaret ; and after many years he discovered that she was a daugh- 
ter of William Lock, of Wimbledon, Surrey, Gent., and found rea- 
son to suppose, from some of the family papers, that she had re-mar- 
ried a Willoughby. The sentence above quoted from Margaret 
Willoughby’s will gave the needed clew, and opened a place for her 
in the Lock pedigree, which Col. Chester had already drawn up, 
including “ail the Locks who ever lived in England.” The follow- 
ing abstract of these researches of our learned fellow-countryman was 
kindly sent by him to Mrs. Salisbury, wife of Prof. Edward E. 
Salisbury, of New Haven; and is by her contributed to the Ree- 
ISTER, with some few notes added by her husband. Mrs. Salisbury 
is a lineal descendant, both on the side of her father Judge Mc- 
Curdy, and that of her mother Sarah Ann Lord, of Lyme, Conn., 
from Gov. Willoughby by his third wife Margaret, through their 
daughter Susannah, wife of Nathaniel Lynde, of Saybrook, Conn., 
a brother of the first Chief Justice Benjamin Lynde, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The paper here published, while interesting to a wide family-cir- 
cle, cannot fail also to attract the notice of students of our colo- 
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nial history, to whom the name of Gov. Willoughby must have be- 
come familiar. Col. Chester's authorship will give it additional 
value for comparison with the “ Historical Account of the Locke 
Family in England,” reprinted from the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
for 1792, Vol. 62, which is appended to the “ Book of the Lockes” 
by John Goodwin Locke, a member of the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, published at Boston in 1853. Prof. Salisbury’s 
notes give some additional details respecting certain persons of 
the name in England, drawn from this last named work, and point 
out a difference or two between the two statements. But Col. Ches- 
ter’s paper will be found distinguished by a completeness and tho- 
roughness, genealogically considered, beyond comparison with the 
older account. } 


I. William Locke (Lock, Lok, or Loke, as the name was indifferently 
spelt in early times) had two sons, viz., John Locke, citizen and mercer of 
London, who died in 1519, leaving no issue, and 

II. Thomas Locke, also citizen and mercer of London, who died in 1507. 
By his wife Joanna Wilcocks, of Rotheram, co. York, who died in 1512, and 
was buried with her husband in Mercer’s Chapel, he had an only son, viz., 

Ill. Sir William Locke, Knight, Alderman of London, who was born 
about 1486, as he was admitted to the freedom of London, at the end of his 
apprenticeship, in 1507. He succeeded to his father’s business and estate, 
and became an eminent tradesman and citizen. He received the royal ap- 
pointment of Mercer to King Henry VIIL., with whom he was an especial 
favorite,* having a key to the King’s Private Chamber, and occasionally 
entertaining him at dinner at his house in London. There are records 
in existence showing materials furnished by him to the royal household, in- 
cluding Queen Anna Boleyn and the Princess, afterwards Queen, Eliza- 
beth, as also Will Somers, the King’s Jester. After being several years 
an alderman, he was elected Sheriff of London in 1548, and was knighted 
on the 3d of October in that year, but died before it was his turn to become 
Lord Mayor. 

Sir William Locke married four wives : 

Ist. Alice, daughter of a citizen and fishmonger of London named 
Spencer, who has not yet been identified. She died in 1522, and was 
buried in Mercers’ Chapel. 

2d. Catherine, daughter of William Cooke, of Salisbury. She died in 
childbed of her eleventh child (Sir William’s twentieth) 14 Oct., 1537, 
and was buried at Merton, in Surrey. 

3d. Eleanor, widow of Walter Marsh. They were married at St. Law- 
rence, Old Jewry, London, 13 May, 1540, her first husband having 
been buried there the preceding 20th of January. She died in 1546, 
having had no issue. 

4th. Elizabeth, widow of Robert Meredith, citizen and mercer of Lon- 


* In the 25th year of Henry VIII., William Locke “ undertook to go over to Dunkirk 
and pull down the pope’s bull which had been there posted up by way of a curse to the 
Kingand kingdom. For this exploit the King granted bim a freehold of £100. per annum, 
dubbed him knight, and made him one of the gentlemen of his privy chamber.” The 
crest—* A hand ppr. holding up a cushion or”—given by Burke to the Lockes, with the 
shield described by Col. Chester at the end of this paper, probably symbolizes this ex- 
ploit as an upholding of the Protestant pulpit. 
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don, and formerly wife of Hutton. Their marriage-license was 
granted 28 January, 1547-8, her husband Meredith having been bu- 
ried at St. Lawrence, Jewry, 9 Jan., 1546-7. She survived Sir Wil- 
liam Locke, having no issue by him, and was buried in Mercers’ 
Chapel, London, 5 Dec., 1551. The curious feature of this marriage 
was that she was the second wife and widow of Sir William Locke’s 
own son-in-law, Robert Meredith having first married a daughter of 
Sir William by his first wife, as will be seen hereafter. 

Sir William Locke died at the age of about 64, on the 24th, and was 
buried in Mercers’ Chapel 27 August, 1550. (In the “ Diary of Henry 
Machyn,” published by the Camden Society, will be found an account of his 
burial, at page 1, and at page 12 an imperfect one of that of his last wife.) 

By his second wife, Catherine Cook, Sir William Locke had eleven child- 
ren, viz., Dorothy, Catherine, John, Alice, Thomazin, Francis and a sec- 
ond John, of none of whom.is there anything of particular interest to re- 
cord. The first two married tradesmen in London, and the others died 
without issue. 

Elizabeth, one of the daughters, married, first, Richard Hill, citizen and 
mercer of London, and second, after his death in 1568, the Right Rev. 
Nicholas Bullingham, Bishop of Worcester. By her first husband she had 
thirteen children, one of whom, Mary, married Sir Thomas Moundeford, 
and was mother of Bridget, who married Sir John Bramston, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. 

Rose, another of the daughters, married, first, Anthony Hickman, of Lon- 
don, Esq., and second, Simon Throckmorton, of Brampton, co. Hunting- 
ton, Esq. By her first husband she was ancestress of the Earls of Ply- 
mouth, their grandson Dixie Hickman having married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Henry, fifth Lord Windsor, and had a son Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle (by limitation of the patent) as seventh Lord Windsor, 
and was created Earl of Plymouth, 6 Dec., 1682. The title became ex- 
tinct only on the death of the eighth Earl, 8 Dec., 1843.* 

Of the sons,f Michael Locke became a merchant of eminence in London, 
and was twice married: first, to Joane, daughter of William Wilkinson, 
Sheriff of London, and second, to Margery, widow of Dr. Cesar Adelmare, 
by whom she was the mother of the celebrated Sir Julius Cesar. Michael 


* This daughter of Sir William Locke, in certain “‘memoires” originally inserted in a 
family Bible, and long carefully preserved in the female line of her descendants, “ says that 
in the tyme of her first husband, Anthony Hickman, after the death of Edward the Sixth, 
Queen Mary changinge the relligion, her husband and her elder brother Thomas Lock, be- 
inge merchants and partners, they liued to geather and sheltred manie of the godlie 
preachers in theire house ; but the Queen inioyninge all to come to mass, and persecutinge 
the refusers, they were forced to let them goe, giuing them monie; she mentions Hooper, 
Fox, Knox, and one Reinger. for which her husband and brother beinge questioned before 
the commissioners (she calls them high commissioners) were committed close prisoners to 
the Fleete, and then shee tells how they gott out; . . . . after which she says her husband 
went to Antwerpe, tooke a house there at 40 pounds rent, sent for her, but she being with 
child could not goe, but went into Oxfordshire to a gentleman’s house . . . wher she was 
deliuered ; names not the child . . . but says she went to Cranmer, Latimer and Ridlie, 
prisoners then in Oxford, to know whether she might christen her child in the Popish man- 
ner. They answered her that baptisme was the least corrupted in that church, and there- 
fore she might . . . but she says she put sugar instead of salt into the handkercher which 
was to be deliuered vnto the priest, after which she went to Antwerpe to her husband, left 
2 houses of her husband’s, well furnished, one in London, another at Rumford, taking noe- 
thing but one feather bed”. . . etc. 

+ This isin conformity with the statement of the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” and not with 
that of the author of the ‘“‘ Book of the Lockes,” who conjectured that this Michael was a 
brother rather than a son of Sir William. From Michael was descended, in the fourth 
generation, the philosopher John Locke, born Aug. 29, 1632. 
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Locke had by his first wife five sons and three daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Zachary Locke, Esq., died in 1603, being then Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Southwark. 

The interesting fact in the history of Michael Locke is that he was the 
original patron of the celebrated Sir Martin Frobisher in his earliest expe- 
ditions.* He was living as late as 1611. 

The other son, Henry Locke, was also a citizen and merchant of London. 
He married Anne Vaughan, and had issue a daughter Anne, who married 
Robert Moyle, of Cornwall, whose descendants intermarried with the St. 
Aubyns and Prideauxs, among the best families in that county ; and two 
sons, viz., Michael, to whom the historian Hakluyt left a legacy in his will; 
and Henry Locke (or Lok), a poet of some note in his day, an edition of 
whose scarce productions was issued in 1871 by the Rev. Dr. Grosart 
(nearly the whole of the biographical introduction to which I had the plea- 
sure of furnishing, and which upset all the conjectures and theories of 
previous writers). 

We now return to the children of Sir William Locke by his first wife, 
Alice Spencer, who were nine in number, eight sons and one daughter, viz. : 

William, Peter, Richard, and William, the first, second, fourth and 
fifth sons, all died in infancy or childhood, before their mother. Philip, the 
seventh son, died in 1524, unmarried. Edmund, the sixth son, lived until 
1545, but died unmarried. One of the old heralds added to the entry in 
one of the visitation-pedigrees: * He died for love of Sir Brian Tuke’s 
daughter.” 

Matthew Locke, the eighth son and youngest child, but second surviving, 
was a citizen and mercer of London, and married Elizabeth Baker, by 
whom he had an only daughter Elizabeth, who married Richard Candler, 
Esq., and had an only daughter Anne, who married Sir Ferdinando Hey- 
borne, Kt., one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Matthew Locke died in 1552. 

Joane (or Jane, for she is called both), the only daughter, married Rob- 
ert Meredith, citizen and mercer of London, who, after her death, remar- 
ried Elizabeth Hutton, widow, who in turn, after his death, remarried Sir 
William Locke, father of his first wife. From this Robert Meredith and 
Jane Locke descends the present Earl of Romney, through their daughter 
Mary, who married Richard Springham, whose daughter Magdalen mar- 
ried Thomas Marsham, whose son was Sir John Marsham, Baronet, whose 
grandson was created Lord Romney in 1716, whose grandson was created 
Earl of Romney in 1801. 

We return now to the third son, but eldest and only surviving child, of 
Sir William Locke, by Alice Spencer, his first wife, viz. : 

IV. Thomas Locke, who was born on the 8th of February, 1514-15, 
and became, like his fathers, a citizen and mercer of London. He married, 


* In the Cottonian Library is a MS. written by this Michael Locke, in which he says that 
at the age of thirteen “‘ he was sent over the seas to Flanders and France, to learn their 
languages, and to know the world, since which time he has continued these 32 years to tra- 
vel in body and mind, following his vocation in the trade of merchandize, passing through 
many countries, had the charge of and captain of a great ship of more than 1000 tons, three 
years in divers voyages; and that he has more than 200 sheets of MSS. of his travels.” 

Hakluyt’s Voyages contain a ‘“‘ History of Sir Martyn Frobishere’s Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a Passage towards Cathay, in 1574, written by Michael Locke, Locke himself 
being a great adventurer therein ;” and Hakluyt speaks thus of the map: “‘ The mappe is 
master Michael Locke’s, a man for his knowledge in divers languages, and especially in 
cosmographie, able to do his country good, and worthy in my judgment, for the manifolde 
good partes in him, of good reputation and better fortune.” 
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19 Jan., 1544-5, at St. Peter’s, Cheapside, London, Mary, daughter of 
Simon Long, of the Isle of Wight, who, after his death, remarried Dr. 
Owen, and subsequently Sir William Allen, Kt., Alderman of London. In 
1552-3 he obtained from King Edward VI. a grant of the Rectory of Mer- 
ton, co. Surrey, which remained in the family for about one hundred years, 
when it was sold.* His line had their residence during this period at Mer- 
ton Abbey, some members of it, however, continuing in business in London. 
He died at his London house, which was in Walbrook, and was buried in 
Mercers’ Chapel, 30 Oct., 1556. His issue were five sons and two daugh- 
ters, viz., William, Rowland, Matthew, John, Thomas, Mary and Anne, 
some of whom died before their father, and of the others no subsequent 
trace has been found, except the third son, viz. : 

V. Matthew Locke, who, as eldest (and probably only) surviving son, 
succeeded to the estate at Merton. He was born about 1558. He mar- 
ried Margaret, third daughter of his stepfather, Sir William Allen (his 
mother’s third husband) by his first wife Joan, daughter of John Daborne, 
of Guildford, co. Surrey. He died in June, 1599, as “ Matthew Locke, 
Esquire, of Merton,” and was buried with his fathers in Mercers’ Chapel, 
London. His widow remarried Sir Thomas Muschampe, Kt., of London, 
and of Mitcham, co. Surrey, whom shie also survived. She died 25 Aug., 
1624, and was buried with her first husband in Mercers’ Chapel. 

Their issue were as follows: 

1. Thomas Locke, who succeeded to the estate at Merton, which he sold in 1646. 

He died about February, 1656-7, leaving a widow Jane and several children. 
2. Robert Locke, who continued the business in London, where he died. He was 
buried at St. Alphage, 9 Sept., 1625, and appended to the entry of bis burial 
in the Parish Register are the descriptive words ‘‘a good parishioner.’’ 
By his wife Elizabeth, who was living his widow as late as 1647, he had 
four sons and three daughters, viz., Matthew, William, Robert, Thomas, 
Mary, Elizabeth and Margaret, of whom Thomas and Margaret died before 
their father, and William died before 1647. At this last date Matthew and 
Robert were still living, the former being then a citizen and scrivener of 
London, as also Mary, married to Hugh Justice, and Elizabeth, married to 
Edward Mason. 
. Francis Locke, who was living in 1599, but of whom I find no later trace. 
. William Locke, of whom hereafter. 
. Mary, who was still living in 1623, wife of Edward Thrille. 
. Elizabeth, who was living in 1599, but died unmarried before 1623. 
. Anne, who died unmarried between 13 April and 23 May, 1623, and directed 
in her will to be buried in Mercers’ Chapel. 


The fourth son of Matthew Locke and Margaret Allen, viz. : 

VI. William Locke, was sometime of Merton, and afterwards of Wim- 
bledon, co. Surrey, his condition, as near as I can make out, being that of 
a country-gentleman in comfortable circumstances. He married Susanna, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Roger Cole, of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wick, co. Surrey, Gentleman, one of the Proctors of the Court of Arches. 
In 1623, the date of the Heralds’ Visitation, they had only a daughter 
Mary living, from which it is evident that the marriage had taken place not 
very long before. This daughter Mary probably died young, as she was 
not named in her father’s will, which was made 10 June, 1661, and of which 
the following is a full abstract: 


IA wm co 


* Merton estates seem to have been held by members of the Locke family at an earlier 
pores perhaps even as early as 1291, certainly in 1499. The author of “ Book of the 
ckes ” says he thinks ‘it is evident that they belonged to the Lockes before 1552, as the 
— wife of Sir William Locke was buried there, Oct. 14, 1537, and Sir William himself 
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I, William Lock, of Wimbledon, co. Surrey, Gentleman—As to the houses in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, given and bequeathed by my father in law Mr. Roger 
Cole to Susanna my wife aa her children, whereas there is an agreement between 
my children that said houses shall remain to such of them as I and their mother 
shall appoint, on condition of my settling on the rest of them portions of a greater 
value than the divisions of said houses would amount to, which portions I have 
made good to my three eldest daughters, Hannah, Susannah and Margaret, whom 
Ihave bestowed in marriage, and whereas I shall lease an estate in land for Tho- 
mas my son, and provide otherwise for Elizabeth my daughter, I now appoint that 
five brick tenements, and another known formerly as the Gaden House, all on the 

und given by Mr. Roger Cole as aforesaid, shall remain to my daughter Sarah 

k and her heirs forever, and the two other houses in said parish, next the 
Thames, in tenure of Mr. Robert Bowes, I give to my daughter Jane Lock and 
her heirs forever—To my wife Susanna 4 brick tenements, called Beane Acre, in 
Lambeth, co. Surrey, she giving £200 thereout to my daughter Elizabeth—To the 
poor of Wimbledon, £3—All residue to my wife, whom I appoint my executrix. 


The will was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 7 June, 
1664, by Susanna Lock, relict and executrix. She was still living 25 Oct., 
1670, when she proved the will of her daughter Jane, after which I have 
failed to find any further trace of her. All that I have been able to ascer- 
tain concerning their children is as follows : 


. Thomas Locke, only son, who was still living 19 March, 1669-70, with two 
children, [lenry and Susanna. 

. Mary, who, as we have seen, evidently died young. 

. Hannah, who married, before her father’s will, Thomas Bragne. Both were 
living 1669-70. 

. Susanna, who married at Wimbledon, Surrey, 8 Oct., 1657, the Rev. James 
Stephenson, then the Puritan Vicar of Martock, in Somersetshire, who was 
ejected in 1662 (see an account of him in Palmer’s ‘* Nonconformists’ Memo- 
rial,’’ ii. 371), to whom she was second wife. She was buried at Martock, 
25 April, 1662, leaving two daughters, Susanna and Mary, who were both 
living in 1669-70. 

. Margaret, of whom hereafter. 

. Elizabeth, who was still unmarried at the date of her sister Margaret’s will, 
21 Aug., 1680. 

. Sarah, who was living unmarried in 1661, but evidently died before 19 March, 
1669-70, as she was not named in the will of her sister Jane. 

. Jane, whodied unmarried. She made her will 19 March, 1669-70, as of Wim- 
bledon, Surrey, ‘‘ one of the daughters of William Locke, Gentleman, de- 
ceased.’? The following is a full abstract of it : 

To my dear and honourable mother Mrs. Susanna Locke, £20—To my 
brother Mr. Thomas Locke £10.—To my sister Mrs. Hannah Bragne £20— 
to my sister Mrs. Margaret Willoughby £10.—To my sister Mrs. Elizabeth 
Locke £20—To Francis and Susanna the two children of my sister Wil- 
loughby each 50 shillings—To Susanna and Henry Locke, the children of my 
brother, and to Susanna and Mary, the children of my sister Stephenson, 
each 20 shillin To the poor £5, at the discretion of my brother Mr. Tho- 
mas Bragne—To the poor of Wimbledon 40 shillings—All residue to my 
mother Mrs. Susanna Locke, and I make her my executrix. 


- wrno —_— 


oOo 8 Aa 


The will was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 25 Oct., 
1670, by the executrix. 

I have searched every possible source for the wills of the mother Su- 
sanna, and Thomas the son, in vain, and, as they were not named by Mar- 
garet Willoughby in her will, the presumption is that they died before her. 

We now return to the fourth daughter and fifth child of William Locke 
and Susanna Cole, viz. : 

VII. Margaret Locke. She was first married at Clapham, co. Surrey, 
8 August, 1654, to Daniel Taylor, a wealthy citizen and haberdasher of 
London, descended from an ancient family in Huntingtonshire, ancestor of 
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Peter Alfred Taylor, Esq., for many years and still M.P. for Leicester. 
She was Mr. Taylor’s second wife, he having buried his first on the pre- 
ceding 3d of February. He settled upon her a considerable jointure, 
and died within a year after the marriage, being buried in London on 
the 20th of April, 1655. She had no issue by him. She remarried, proba- 
bly in London (exactly when or where it is impossible to ascertain, 
owing to the deficiencies and irregularities in parish-registers at this 
precise period), certainly as early as 1659, Francis Willoughby, Esq., who 
had been some years in New Fingland, but had returned to England, and 
was one of the two members for the borough of Portsmouth in the last 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, which assembled on the 27th of January, 
1658-9, and was dissolved on the 22d of April following. In the parish- 
register of St. Olave, Hart Street, London, is an entry that their son 
Francis was born 29 Feb., 1659-60. They shortly after emigrated to New 
» England, and the rest of their history must there be sought. 

The maternal descent of Margaret Locke-Taylor-Willoughby was as 

follows : 

1. William Cole, of Hittisleigh, co. Devon, living 1243, whose heir, 

II. Roger Cole, was of Chumleigh, in the same county, and was living as 
late as 1301, in which year he is supposed to have been slain in an ex- 
pedition against the Scots, as also his son and heir 

Ifl. Roger Cole, whose son and heir 
IV. John Cole was summoned to represent the county of Devon in Parliament 
in 1323-4, and was living in 1341. His son and heir 

V. Sir John Cole, of Brixham, was in the military service, and was knighted 
on the field, in France, 25 July, 1380. He married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Bodrigan, Kt., of Gorrans, in Cornwall, by whom 
he had issue 

VI. Sir William Cole, Kt., who married Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry 
Beaupell, Kt., and was father of 
VII. Sir John Cole, Kt., who attended the Duke of Gloucester at the battle of 
Agincourt, 25 Oct., 1415, and is supposed to have then received his knight- 
hood. By his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir —— Fitzwarine, Kt., he had 
four sons, of whom the third, 
VIII. William Cole, had two sons, the younger of whom, 
IX. William Cole, was father of 
X. John Cole, of Sudbury, co. Suffolk. (Thus far the descent is from the 
elaborate pedigree drawn up in 1630 by William Segar, Garter King of 
Arms. What follows is in the outline from the Heralds’ Visitations, but 
p elaborated from my own researches.) He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Martyn, by whom he had five sons. Our line is through the 
second son, viz. 

XI. William Cole, of Sudbury, who married Catalina, daughter of Ferdinando 
de Gallegos, a Spaniard of noble extraction, by whom he had two sons, 
the eldest of whom died without issue, when the second became heir, viz. 

XII. Roger Cole, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, co. Surrey, who signed the Visi- 
tation-pedigree of 1623, naming his wife as Arne, daughter of Edward 
Maisters, of Rotherhithe, co. Surrey; his sons Roger, Roger (the second) 
and John, as all dead without issue ; and his three daughters, viz., Eliza- 
beth, married to William Plaud, of London; Catalina, then unm.; and 

XIII. Susanna, then wife of William Lock, of Merton, co. Surrey. 


It will be seen, therefore, that, Susanna Cole being a coheiress, her hus- 
band William Locke was entitled to impale her arms, which are—Argent, 
a bull passant gules, armed Or, within a bordure sable bezantée. 

The arms of Locke are—Per fesse azure and or, in chief 3 falcons volant 
of the second. 

It follows, also, that the descendants of Francis Willoughby and Mar- 
garet Locke, who are entitled to bear arms, have the right to quarter these 
two coats. 


London, 27 Feb., 1880. 
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LETTERS OF GOV. WILLIAM SHIRLEY AND COL. JERE- 
MIAH MOULTON, 1744. 


Communicated by N. J. Herrick, Esq., of Washington, D. C. 


if SEND for the Reeister another letter of Gov. Shirley to Col. 
Pepperrell (ante, xxxiv. 384). The Hon. Jeremiah Moulton, 
who signs the letter enclosing it, was colonel of the Third Massa- 
chusetts Regiment (see ReGcisTeR, xxiv. 371). An account of 
Judge Hill, to whom Moulton’s letter is addressed, will be found in 
this periodical, xii. 263. 


Boston April 19%, 1744. 
Sr. These are to Direct you forthwith to Send out Your Orders to the 
Several Commanders of the Military Companies in the Regiment under 
our Command to take a perfect List of all persons in their District obliged 
by Law to appear under Arms upon any Alarm and to take Effectual Care 
that all Such persons & all others be Compleatly furnished with Arms & Am- 
munition according to the Directions of the Law; And Transmit to You the 
Lists so taken as also an acco‘ how they find the persons within their Com- 
panies provided. And thereupon You do as Soon as may be make out a 
List of the Companies in Your Regiment—Expressing the names of the 
Commission officer only and the number of the whole; and also that You 
Report to me in what Condition the Companies Generally are as to Arms 
& Ammunition—And that you take an acco‘ from the Selectmen of each 
Town in Your Regiment of their Town Stock of Arms & Ammunition and 
Examin them by Law and Your Lists & Inform me Immediately Particu- 
larly as to each Town how far they are Conformable to the Law in that 

Case. Yr. friend & Servant 
W. Surrey. 
To Coll? William Pepperrell. 


Kittery May 14 1744. 
Dear Sr. 

The above is a Copy of a Letter I Received but last Friday from the 
Govern’. I would have you forthwith to Send the Same to Berwick and 
Direct each Cap* Immediately to comply with said orders and to send me a 
list of their men and how they are provided with arms & ammunition both 
the men and the Town for a Stock. I have Directed Maj® Shapleigh to 
Inquire into this Town and Do you for York and be sure to Dispatch the 
inclosed Letters forthwith. 

Cap Edward Tyng Commander of the Province , Galley called me out 
of my Bed last night about 12 of the Clock and Shewed me a Letter from 
Govern’ Shirley that Directed him to proceed Directly to Annapolis Royal 
with a letter to Maj** Malcoreane in a Letter that the Govern’ writ to Cap* 
Tyng he saith that War was proclaimed with France. I every minute 
expect a Letter from the Govern’ of the same Contents which when I re- 
ceive you shall know. 
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My Desire is to meet you at Berwick Tomorrow morning. If you think 
it will not be safe to go to Phillips Town without the Troop with their 
Pistols & Guns you may give Cap Shapleigh orders to meet us accordingly. 

Iam your assured Friend & Serv’t 
JER. MOULTON. 
To the Hon"* John Hill Esq’. 





THE ATHERTON FAMILY IN ENGLAND. 
Communicated by Joun C. J. Brown, Esq., of Boston. 


7 HE county palatine of Lancaster has always been distinguished for its 

ancient families whose names were the same as their manorial estates ; 
some of the old families of New England were branches of them, as Stand- 
ish of Standish of which Duxbury was originally a part (represented by 
Myles Standish, Plymouth); Atherton of Atherton (represented by 
Humphrey and James Atherton, Dorchester and Milton); Mawdesley of 
Mawdesley (represented by John and Henry Mawdesley of Dorchester), 
whose descendants in New England changed their name to Moseley. Some- 
times it is said that the existence of a mythical ancestor is never questioned, 
if he is stated to have been located within Lancashire in a location corres- 
ponding in name with his own, as “ Simon Browne of Browne Hall,” which 
is literally giving “ to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.”* 

The Record Society of Lancashire has commenced the publication of 
ancient records, which will be of great assistance in connecting our ancestry, 
who emigrated from that county, with the long pedigrees of the line of 
eldest sons and immediate collateral relatives which have previously been 
published by the Chetham Society. 

The extract given below may refer to the Major Gen. Humphrey Ather- 
ton, who, upon his way home to Dorchester, after a review of the troops on 
Boston Common, Sept. 17, 1661, was killed by being thrown from his horse, 
which stumbled over a cow lying in the road. 

** Inquisition taken at Wigan, 18 January, 11th James—1613-14, before Edward 
Rigbye, Esq., Escheator, after the death of Edmund Atherton of Winstanley, by 
oath of Robert Markland of Wigan, Gentleman, and the other jurors named in the 
peariens inquisition, who say that the said Edmund was seised of a messuage in 

illindge and 4 acres of arable land, 4 acres of meadow and 6 acres of pasture there- 
to belonging, which are held of Richard Fleetwood, Knt. and Bart. as his Barony 
of Newton, in free and common socage by fealty and a pepper-corn rent, and are 
worth per annum (clear) 20s. 

‘* Edmund Atherton died 10 April last (1613) ; Humphrey Atherton, his son and 
next heir is aged at the time of taking this Inquisition 4 years and 3 months or 
there abouts.’ 

This inquisition merely indicates the lands held under the semi-feudal sys- 
tem which prevailed over a great part of this county ; he may have owned 
absolutely in Winstanley other real estate, and probably did, that town 
being designated as his home. Both of these towns were in the parish of 
Wigan ; Winstanley is described as fertile and picturesque ; Billinge cover- 
ed a very large area, and was divided into two townships. About the year 
1720 a square stone building, known as the Beacon, was erected upon the 


* No such place as “ Browne Hall” is known to the antiquaries of Lancashire, See Local 
leanings of L hire and Cheshire, vol. ii. p. 293. 
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highest elevation of Billinge “as a sea mark ;” it commands a view not 
only over the Irish Sea to a very great extent, but expands over sixteen 
different counties. The whole face of the country has been greatly changed 
by the mining and quarrying operations; the best cannel coal and material 
for scythe stones being obtained here. 

Liverpool, at the mouth of the Mersey, is the S. W. boundary of Lanca- 
shire. Following the coast-line of the Irish Sea twenty miles north, is the 
River Ribble ; if a line is then struck eastward fifteen miles and from this 
point southward to Manchester, then following the River to Liverpool, an 
area is embraced rich in coal-mines, quarries of useful stones, cotton manu- 
factories and iron works. Through the central part of this territory the 
Atherton family had immense possessions, which were accumulated by mar- 
rying heiresses, until it became one of the richest families of the great com- 
moners of England. 

The town of Atherton is ten miles north-west of Manchester. Here the 
family originated, and 

Ropert! pe ATHERTON lived in the time of King John, 1199-1216.* 
He was the Shreave (High Sheriff) of the County, and held the Manor of 
Atherton of the Barons of Warrington; his son 

Witiiam’ pe ATHERTON held the manors of Atherton and Pennington, 
1251. Nicholas, a cadet of the family, m. after 1327, Jane, dau. of Adam de 


‘Bickerstaff and heiress of that family ; Margaret Atherton,their descendant and 


heiress, m. James the heir of the ancient and wealthy Scarisbrick family ; 
their only dau. Eliz’h m. Peter Stanley of Bickerstaffe ; their only dau. and 
heiress m. Henry Stanley of Aughton, a descendaut of the first Earl of Der- 
by, and in this line the title is now vested. 

Wittiam® Atnerton (William*) of Atherton, 1312, had wife Agnes, 
1339. Children: Henry*; Alexander, m. and had children William, <Ag- 
nes,” Margerie’ ; Margaret* m. Otho de Halsall. 

Henry‘ Atuerton of Atherton, 1316-30, m. Agnes .... 1887; had 
Richard,’ 1333, and 

Sir Wittiam® Atuerton of Atherton, Knight, 1351; m. first, Jane, 
dau. of William and sister of Sir Raphe Moberly, Kt.; m. second, Mar- 
gerie, a widow, 1396. He obtained permission of the bishop of Lichfield 
to have divine services within his manors. The parish church of Leigh 
stands in both townships of Pennington and West Leigh; it is built of 
stone, and consists of a nave, side aisles and towers, with galleries on the 
North and West sides. There are two private chapels included in the 
edifice, Tidesleys to the North and the Athertons to the South. The Ath- 
ertons have a family vault within theirs, and some escutcheons hang there. 
Arms (entered in the Visitation of Sir William Dugdale, Norroy King of 
Arms, 1664-5): Gules, three sparrow-hawks, argent. Crest: a swan, 
argent. Another Crest: on a perch a hawk belled, proper. By first 
wife, William’ had— 

Sir Witiiam® Aruerton, Kt. 1381, died 1416; his wife was Agnes, 
sole dau. and heiress to Raphe Vernon, Baron of Shipbroke, 1397-1407. 
They had Raphe,’ 1418; he m. Alice ....; Kathirine, m. to Robert de Long- 
ley, he not 15 years of age; and 

Sir Wiriiam’ Atuerton, Knight; m. first Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John 
Pilkinton, Kt., 1400; m. second, Elinor. Children by first wife: Marga- 
ret,’ m. John Dutton, of Hatton, co. Cest, 1424-1454, and 


* All the dates given are from muniments presented to Sir William Dugdale, Norroy ; 
in corrovoration of the pedigree, not necessarily of births, deaths, or marriages. 
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Sirk Wittiam® Atuerton, Kt., d. before 1441; m. Margaret, dan. of 
Sir John Byron, Knight; they had Nicholas? William® (eldest son m. Isa- 
bel Balderston) died s. p.; Margaret, m. 1460, John Ireland, Esq., of the 
Hut and Hale; and 

Joun® AtHerton, Esq., d. 1508; he m. Joh. dau. of John Warren of 
Poynton, co. Cest. 1466 ; they had 

GEORGE’? ATHERTON, b. 1487 ; m. first, Anne, dau. of Richard Ashton, 
of Middleton, 1508; m. second, Anne, dau. to Sir Thomas Butler ; by 
second wife he had dau. Anne,'? m. Thomas Leland; by first wife 

Sir Jonn™ Arnerton, Knight, b. 1514; m. first, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, Kt., from whom he was divorced; m. second, 
Margaret, fourth dau. and coheir of Thomas Caterall of Caterall, 1566. The 
Visitation of 1533 recorded the first marriage and entered the Arms—no crest 
was then in use by the family. He died in 1573, having been High Sheriff 
of Lancashire under three sovereigns, in years 1551, 1555, and 1561, and 
commander of the Military Hundred, 1553. His children, all by his sec- 
ond wife, were: Margaret ;* Elizabeth,’* d. young; Elizabeth,’? m. Henry 
Bulmer ; Richard” (second son) ; William’? (third son), and 

Joun’? ATHERTON, faq, b. 1556; High Sheriff, 1583; m. first, Eliza- 
beth, dau. to Sir John Byron, Kt.; m. second, Katharine, dau. and coheir- 
ess of John, Lord Conyers, of Hornby Castle; by the second wife, who d. 
8 March, 1622, he had Jonn'® ATHERTON of SKELTON, heir to his mother ; 
by the first wife, beside Elizabeth? who m. James Browne, and Rachel,” 
d. s. p. 1643, he had another son— 

Joun” ATHERTON OF ATHERTON, Esq., buried 23 May, 1617 ; m. first, 
Gysmund, dau. to Henry Butler of Raweliffe; m. second, dau. to Raphe 
Calvely of co. Cest., by whom he had Ricuarp'* ATHERTON of CHOWBENT, 
in Atherton; by first wife he had 

Joun™* Artaerton of Atherton, Esq., died 1646; m. Elianor, dau. of 
Sir Thomas Ireland of Beausey, Kt. They had: sons, I. Thomas ; 
II. George; [V. William; V. Ireland; V1. Thomas; VII. Raphe; and 
daughters Margaret,* m. John Bradshaw of Bradshaw; Eleanor” m. 
Robert Clayton of Fulwood ; and Anne,'* beside son 

Joun’® AtHerTON of Atherton, Esq., High Sheriff of Lancashire, died 
1655; m. Mary, dau. to Richard Bolde of Bolde, Esq. They had: Elea- 
nor; Mary”; Joane™; all died infants; son John,® d. a few days after 
his father, leaving an only son. 

In the Prince collection (Shelf 56, Nos. 43-5), Boston Public Library, 
is a volume of Sermons and Poems upon the death of John” Atherton, who 
died Jan. 17, 1655. The volume bears the autograph of Samuel Sewall, 
the diarist, and has an index of subjects in the hand-writing of the Rev. 
Mr. Prince. The first sermon is addressed to the Judges of the assize* 
and to the Sheriff of the county. His remarks on a judge crisping his hair 


* By John Livesey, Minister of the Gospel at Atherton, alias Chowbent, preached before 
Right Hon. Richard Newdigate and Robert Hutton, Judges of the Assize. .... In 1659 
— Newdigate was appointed Chief Justice of the Upper Bench ; in 1677 created a 

aronet. 

This name would interest Judge Samuel Sewall, because Elizabeth and Sarah Newdi- 
gate, co-worshippers with him at the Old South Church, had married John and Peter Oli- 
ver, sons of the beloved Elder Thomas; a nephew of theirs had accompanied Sewall to 
England when he went there to meet Rev. Increase Mather, who had fled from Gov. An- 
dros’s tyranny. Mather’s father was born in the vicinity of Atherton, and his brother ‘lim- 
othy had married a daughter of Maj. Gen. Humphrey Atherton in Dorchester. It is likely 
that he shared the interest of the judge, and the volume may have been purchased when 
they were together in England. 
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would have pleased Michael Wigglesworth,—* A man that is proud and 
useth deceit in his hair will be false on the Bench,—such a man will not 
deal truly in any good cause.” His savage suggestions of how Quakers 
should be punished equalled Cotton Mather’s approval of the barbarities 
practised upon the so-called witches. Panegyrical poems in Latin and 
English, acrostically and anagrammatically arranged, besides others in the 
usual form, make an appendix to the sermons. The following extracts, 
which Artemus Ward would say “slopped over,” are examples of the 
style. 

If birth, if name, if place, if children dear, 

If that fair spouse of thine, (whose virtues rare 

Make her to be admired) if house or lands, 

Or skill, or art, or love of dearest friends, 

If prayers, or tears—which sometimes Heaven move,— 

If youth or strength, if good men's sighs, or love,— 

If any or if all these had been able 

Thou’dst lived as yet ; but Death’s inexorable. ........ 

It’s said the day whereon thou wast interred 

Heaven did weep as tho’ it had abhorred 

So sad a sight. ........ 

Only seraphick tongues due laud can give 

To thee, great John, too good with us to live. ........ 

Thy grave deportment on the bench was such 

Though young that myriads did admire it much. ........ 

A parallel husband, father, friend, brother, 

Justice or sheriff where can you discover? ........ 

Such was thy temperance and sobriety 

Thy patience, prudence and dexterity 

Great Atherton the style of parasite 

I need not fear while in thy praise I write. 


Ricnarp” Arnerton. With his name the pedigree of the Lancashire 
Visitation of 1664 ends; it was rendered and signed for him by L. Raw- 
storne, who was probably the managing steward of the property. Richard 
was less than ten years of age when the accumulation of estates became 
his, but before he was twenty-one he had another large accession 
from his great-aunt, the widow of Sir Gilbert Ireland, whose hall was in 
Atherton ; his main possessions were in Bewsey, Penlton, Holmes and 
other towns in that vicinity. She received them from her husband, who 
died April 30, 1675, and upon her death, which occurred July 1, 1675, she 
willed her whole fortune to Richard Atherton. 

Joun” ATHERTON, son of Richard, married Elizabeth Cinempaili, 
heiress of her father Robert and his wife a daughter of Sir Henry Vernon 
of Hodnet. 

Ricwarp™” ATHERTON, son of John, m. Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Farrington, of Shaw Hall. Their only daughter Elizabeth was the last born 
to inherit the name of Atherton in this line; she married Robert Gwillym, 
their son Robert Vernon assumed the name of Atherton, married Henri- 
etta Maria Leigh, whose daughter Henrietta Maria married Thomas Powys, 
second Lord Lilford, and the whole property of the Athertons became his. 
Thomas Atherton Powys, third Lord Lilford, married Mary Elizabeth Fox, 
whose mother Elizabeth Vassall (granddaughter of Florentius Vassall,* 
who left Boston in 1775) became the mistress of Henry Richard Fox, 
Lord Holland, while yet the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart. The 
estates are now in possession of Thomas Littleton Powys, fourth Lord Lil- 


* N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. xvii. p. 126; Sabine’s Loyalists, &c. vol. ii. p. 385. 
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ford; his eldest son, Thomas Atherton Powys, was born in 1861. The 
motto of the family is appropriate: ‘‘ Parta tueri,”—to maintain acquired 
possessions. Lord Lilford holds a court leet and court baron at Atherton 
annually on the first Thursday in November. 

The original manor house of the Athertons was Lodge Hall, which is 
now in ruins. Subsequently the family erected the first Atherton Hall, 
built by Richard Atherton, Esq., to which the chapel (afterward Church) 
at Chowbent was the domestic place of worship; but in 1723 they began 
an immense structure called Atherton Hall, to supersede it, upon the luxu- 
riant eminence between Leigh and Chowbent, which was completed in 1748, 
at a cost represented by our money at this time of more than $1,000,000. It 
is described, with the plans, in Vitruvius Britannicus, vol. iii. p. 89. The great 
Hall was 36 by 40 ft., and the principal apartments, some of which were never 
finished, were of corresponding dimensions. After standing a little more than 
a century, Atherton Hall was taken down by order of the second Lord 
Lilford, and the materials sold. A spacious farm house has been built 
upon the desmense, which is adorned by a lake three quarters of a mile in 
length. 

In the preceding pages the line of heirship has been followed ; the scions 
are found in the different parts of the county, all worthy representatives of 
the main stock. 

At Pemberton, in the village of Lamberhead Green, the Wesleyan 
Methodists have erected buildings and schools to commemorate the fact 
that Rev. W. Atherton, president of the Wesleyan Conference from 1846 
to 1850, was born in that village, which adjoins Winstanley, the birthplace 
of Humphrey, before referred to. 

Thomas Atherton was vicar of Chipping Parish from 1701 to 1721. 

In St. Mary’s church, Prescot, five hundred years old, partly rebuilt in 
1820, is an organ, the gift of William Atherton, Esq. The church also 
contains an exuberantly ornamented slab, upon which is this inscription: 
“Thomas Barron of Prescot and his widow Francis daughter of John Ath- 
erton of Prescot died April 1751.” On the south side is a splendid pro- 
duction from the chisel of Westmacott, to the memory of William Ather- 
ton of Prescot, Esq., who died June 22, 1803, aged 61, surmounted by the 
family coat, with the motto, “ clarior tenebris.” 

In 1715 a branch of the Atherton family bought one-third of the manor 
of Walton. (William Atherton was rector of St. Nicholas Church, Liv- 
erpool, in 1699, and Walton was part of his parish.) The family held this 
property through three generations, John,’ John,? John Joseph,’ then sold 
it to Thomas Leyland, mayor of Liverpool, of which town it is now a part. 

In 1782 Richard Atherton was Guild Mayor of Preston, an office filled 
once in twenty years, attended with the most splendid pageants. The pro- 
viso under which the charter was given, in order to have the privilege of 
franchise, requires each would-be voter to belong to a guild and march in 
the procession. Costly entertainments lasting thirty days are indulged in, 
and people come from all parts of the kingdom to witness the show. 

These gleanings have been gathered from the Collections of the Chetham 
Society, the works of Gregson, Baines and Britton. 

The writer has been asked to furnish a full list of Humphrey Atherton’s 
children, which is given below, with a little preliminary matter. 

The necessary ‘information to ascertain if the Humphrey Atherton men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article was the Major General of New Eng- 
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land,* can be easily obtained by the gentleman who is colleeting material 
for a genealogy of the New England families of this name. It is most 
probable that Humphrey Atherton, with his wife Mary and three children, 
Jonathan, Isabel and Elizabeth, came in the James from Bristol, England, 
in 1635. Rev. Richard Mather, in his journal of the passage, mentions 
one hundred passengers, but gives the names of few; among them Nathan- 
iel Wales,f whose will was witnessed by Humphrey Atherton, who was 
also mentioned in it as “loving brother-in-law.” Both of them assist- 
ed Mather in nurturing the first church of Dorchester into thrifty life again, 
notwithstanding so much of it had been transplanted to Windsor, Conn. 

Humphrey Atherton, born in Lancashire, England, about ; died 
Sept. 17, 1661; married Mary Wales, who died in 1672. Their children, 
as appears by the Suffolk Probate Records, were : 





i. Jonatuan, probably born in England; wasa mariner. His mother 
left bim by her will £5, if he would come for it. As he was in Boston 
in 1673, he probably took it. Upon the Register of St. Peter’s 
Church, Cornhill, London, under date of 1663, appears the marriage 
of a Jonathan Atherton, mariner (possibly this Jonathan), and Sa- 
rah ffirebread, Spinster, of Ratcliffe (Lancashire). 

ii. Isang, probably born in England ; m. Nathaniel Wales, Jr. 

iii. Euizaseru, probably born in England; m. Timothy Mather, 1650? 

iv. Consiper, probably born in New England, m. Anne Annable, 14 Dec. 


1671. 

v. Mary. probably born in New England; m. Joseph Weeks, 9 April, 
1667. 

vi. Marcaret, born in New England; m. James Trowbridge, 30 Dec. 
1659. 


vii. Rest, bapt. 26 May, 1639; m. Obadiah Swift, 15 March, 1660-61. 
viii. INcrEaAsE, bapt. 2 Jan. 1642; d. at sea, Jonathan admin. Aug. 1673. 
ix. THankruL, bapt. 28 April, 1644: m. Thomas Bird, Jr., 2 April, 1665, 
x Hor (Rev.), bapt. 30 Aug. 1646; m. Sarah Hollister, 1674. 

xi. Warcnine, bapt. 24 Aug. ‘1651 ; m. Elizabeth Rigby, 23 Jan. 1678-9. 
xii. Patience, bapt. 2 April, 1654; m. Isaac Humphrey, 1685. 





GRANTEES OF MEADOW LANDS IN DORCHESTER. 


Communicated by Witt1aM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


T° HE following list of grantees of meadow lands in Dorchester, 
is copied from the original Dorchester Records, vol. i. p. 31. 
A rude map of the localities, made probably not later than 1637, 
may be seen on the Records; names and quantities given below. 
The map and names were omitted in the Fourth Report of the Rec- 
ord Commissioners, recently published. 


* We would caution our readers against assuming this conjecture, which is a very plau- 
sible one, to be a fact.—EpDITorR. 

+ “ Narthaniell Wales son of John Wales of Idle baptized Februarie xxvj 1586-7.”—Reg- 
isters of Calverly, co. York, edited by Samuel Margerison, p. 52. He was a brother of Rev. 
Elkanah Wales, of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. ‘ For accounts of this celebrated minister, see 
his memoir by Rev. James Sales, Birch MSS. No. 4460, in the Brit. Mus. ; Turner’s Non- 
conformity in Idle; Round about Bradford, &c.” The ‘editor supposes Nathaniel to be the 
person of this name who came to New England. No sister Mary is found among the 
baptisms. 
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The Map of the Meddows beyond the Naponset riuer and how y’* is 
allotted out. 


1 Squantoms 
2 Mr. Hill 6 D. 
3 Jo Phil [ips ?] 
4 M' Duncan 4 acres. 
5 Marshfeild 5a 
[6] George Way 8 acr. 
[7] Hall 4a. 
[8] J. Knill 2a. 
[9] R. Calicot 8 a. 
10 M'Purchas 2a. 
11 M' Richards 12a. 
12 J. Barber 2a. Mata- 
13 Stev. ffrench 4 a. chuset 
14 M' Hill 5a. Rock. 
15 M' Johnson 6a. 
16 J: Eales 4a. 
17 Nich Vpshal 8 a. 
M’ Newbury vV hows 
18 Caping 6a. 
19 Swift 4a. 
20 J. Caping 2a. 
21 J. Walcot [?] 2a. 
22 Jo: Pierce 4a. 
23 M' Wart 6a. 
24 M* Maverick 
25 Jos: Holy 4a. 
26 Tho Jefreys 3 a. 
27 RogerClap 3a. 
28 M' Smith 4a. 
29 C. Gibson 2a. 
30 War. ffiler 6 a. 
31 G. Gibbs 4a. 
82 J. 
33 N. gillet 4a. 
34 Holland 3 a. 
385 M' Hull 4a. 
386 T. J. more 4a. 


37 6 a. 
[3]8 G. Dyer 4a. 
39 Eales, 2a. 


40 W. Philps 6a. 
41 Hanna 2a. 

42 M' Piney 10a. 
43 Denslow 3a. 
44 Wilton 5a. 

45 Meinot 4a. 

46 Pope 4a. 

47 M' Hathorne 
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48 
49 


Picher 4 [a] 
Rocket 4 a. 


[50] Rositer 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


59 


Lumbert 6a 

M' Egleston 4a 
Hart 4a 

M’ Branker 

T [?] Hull 6 [a] 
venner [?] 6 [a] 
Brins[ mead } 

H way 

M' Tery 12 [a] 


the next wilbe out of order 
A 4 rock poynting to the place 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
vd 


75 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


82 
83 
84 
85 


M’* Way had marsh out other 
sides of that M* Tery. 
J. Wichfeild 4 a. 
M' Hosford 2a. 
M'Sention 2 a. 
J. Hull 6a. 
T. Dewis 4a. 
T. Holecom 3a. 
G. Phillips 5 a. 
M' Hulbert 6 a. 
J. Heyden 3a. 
Mathews 3a. 
Grenway 3a. 
M’ Holman 
M' Parker 4a 
Ca[pt.] Mason 6a. 
R. Elwel 3 
W. Rockwell 4a. 
-+- aboue M’ Roseiter ioyning to 
him M' wolcot 14 a. next m'* 
wolcot 
w. Gaylor 6a. 
T. Hach 2a. 
Henery Fooks 8 a. 
T. Tilestone 3a. 
Nuton 2a. 
ancient Stoughton 6 a. 
this runs vp between the highe® 
land & m‘ Roseiter 
John Hill 4a. 
M' Tillie 4a. 
Elias Parkman 4a. 
El: Pomery 6a. 
M’ Stoughton 16a. 
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GENEALOGY OF LIEUT. ABEL WRIGHT, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


By Rev. StePpHen Waricat, of Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 


1. Lieut. Asex Wricnt’ was found among the early settlers of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in the Connecticut Valley, who spent a mature life of 
seventy years there, from 1655 to 1725, when he died at the advanced age 
of ninety-four years. Where he came from or who were his parents, I have 
been unable to ascertain. There were other Wright settlers in the colo- 
nies before him in Eastern Massachusetts,—as Capt. Richard Wright, at 
Lynn, in 1630; John Wright, at Woburn, in 1641; Robert Wright, at 
Boston, in 1643, according to Dr. Savage, in his Genealogical Dictionary, 
besides others in various places of a later date than the above named. And 
at Wethersfield, Conn., below Hartford, there was a Thomas Wright as 
early as 1639, who had quite a family. Also Dea. Samuel Wright was an 
early settler at Springfield about the same year, 1639-40, who had a family 
of eight children, all named; but no Abel among either of these families 
is given in their records. 

It is possible, if not most probable, that these last two settlers, so near 
each other, were brothers, and from the date of their family records, uncles 
to Abel Wright, who might naturally have followed in the wake of his kins- 
man to Springfield, at the age of twenty-four years, where he is found in 
January, 1655. Hence I can safely begin his record at that date, and shall 
endeavor to follow his line of posterity for several generations, according 
to authentic information obtained by much labor, from both town and family 
records. 

Although the town had been settled in 1636, it was still in its infancy 
when our Abel appeared on the stage, to claim a place among his fellow men. 
I give two or three extracts from the town records of Springfield, which I 
made in November, 1863, that read as follows: “Jan. 2, 1655,—There is 
granted to Abell Wright, a home lot containing three acres in the land next 
ye Round Hill.” And Feb. 13, 1656, again: “It is granted to Abell 
Wright au amount of Twenty (20) acres which had formerly Come into the 
hand of Rowland Thomas, lying in ye great plain over ye great river, called 
Chickuppy plain, provided he continues five years in town.” And it. seems 
in the sequel that he came to stay, as he did for seventy years. 

Again says the record: “ March 13, 1660,—There is granted to Thomas 
Bancroft Abell Wright, John Lumbard and Richard Sikes, a parcel of land 
lying on the west side of y° great river over against y° long meadow below 
George Colton’s, which land hereby granted, lyeth between two brooks, and 
it is to run westward from y° river to a hill about 40 rods westward ;—Thos. 
Bancroft to lie next to the Southermost brook, Abell Wright next toward 
the north, John Lumbard next to him, and Richard Sikes next to him :— 
They four sharing thereof equally in three-score acres of land, if there be 
so much there ;—or if there be not so much they are to divide the piece 
equally amongst them, lying as above expressed.”—See Record of Deeds, 
vol. i. p. 203. Various other grants of land, to the number of sixteen in 
all, from 1655 to 1695, as well as several to his sons Joseph and Abel, Jr., 
are on the town records also. In those primitive times the farming was on 
a smaller scale than we see now, and hence the few acres allotted to each 
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settler in these grants. Contemporary with Abel Wright were such men 
as Col. John Pynchon, Samuel Terry, John Bliss, Thomas Root, Robert 
Ashley, Hugh Dudley, Thomas Sewall, Obadiah Miller, Eliezer Holyoke, 
John Holyoke, James Osborne, Nathaniel Pritchard and Thomas Gilbert ; 
with Deacons Samuel Chapin, Samuel Wright (until 1657, when he re- 
removed to Northampton, and died there Oct. 17, 1665, when asleep in his 
chair), Jonathan Burt, Benjamin Parsons, John Hitchcock and James War- 
riner, and Rev. PELaAtian GLOVER from 1659 to 1692, and Rev. SAMUEL 
Brewer from 1694 to 1725, and onwards to 1733, when the last pastor 
died ; all these in the First Congregational Church. 

“Feb. 23, 1662. In the order of Seating persons in church, Abell 
Wright is put in the ‘eighth seat’ with Mr. Horton, John Bag, Josh- 
ua Riley and Lyman Beaman. And Samuel Terry in the 9th seat with 
four others.” According to the Springfield Records that I saw and han- 
dled in 1863, the following facts are shown : 

Ase! Wricut married Dec. 1, 1659, Martha Kitcherel, daughter of Sam- 
uel K. of Hartford, Conn., and had a family of thirteen children, of whom 
ten married (see names below). He was a citizen of some note, both in 
the civil and military service of the town. In 1695 he was elected to the 
“ General Court,” and in May, 1696, Dea. Burt and Lieut. Abel Wright 
were chosen to answer a petition of the people on the west side of the river 
asking to become a separate parish and procure a minister of their own. 
In 1708, July 26th, Indians came upon the town and despoiled his family, 
scalping his wife, who died in consequence on the 19th of October follow- 
ing. They also killed an infant of his son Henry, and captured his wife, 
who died soon after. But this venerable ancestor lived until 1725, for his 
tombstone record says: “ Lieut. ABeL Wricnt died October 29th, 1725, 
aged 94 years.” His children were as follows : 

2. i. Josxpn, b. Sept. 1. 1660,and m. Sarah Osborne. 

ii. Marrna, b. Noy. 29, 1662; m. Thomas Marlow. 

3. iii. Ape, b. Sept. 25, 1664; m. Rebecca Terry, Sept- 16, 1691, and had 
thirteen children. 

4, iv. no b. March 14, 1667; m. Mary Chapin in 1694; had three 
cnlldren. 

v. Hannag, b. July 28, 1669; m. Joseph Saxton, Nov. 20, 1690, and had 
seven children :— Gershom,* b. 1691; Hannah,’ 1692 ; Joseph,*® 1694 ; 
Mindwell,? 1696 ; David,® 1700; Ezekiel,® 1704; and Charles, 1708, 
at Enfield. 

vi. Henry, b. May 23, 1671, and d. young. 

vii. Saran, b. May 8, 1673 ; m. Thomas Chapin, Feb. 15, 1694, and had 
eleven children. She died July 26, 1770, aged nearly 98. 

viii. Mary, b. March 9, 1675; m. Nathaniel Bliss in 1698. 

5. ix. Henry, 2d, b. June 8, 1677; m. Hannah Bliss, May 24, 1705. 
6. x. Samuet, b. June 17, 1679; m. Mary Case, of Lebanon, Nov. 27, 1710. 

xi. Exizaseru, b. Aug. 18, 1682, and d. June 17, 1683. 

xii. Joan, b. April 21, 1685, and d. soon. 

xiii. Evizaberu, 2d, b. Aug. 22, 1687; m. Ebenezer Dewey, of Lebanon, 
Nov. 8, 1709, and had Elizabeth,® b. Oct. 7, 1710,and Ebenezer,’ Jr., 
b. Jan. 24, 1712. 


2. Josepn? Wricat ( Abel’), b. Sept. 1, 1660, at Springfield; m. Sarah 
Osborne, Dec. 29, 1687, and had eight children, born in S., as below. He 
must have followed his younger brother Abel to Lebanon, Conn., about 
1708, as a petition of his to the town authorities is on record there, dated 
Dec. 13, 1708, asking for a grant of land near Abel Wright’s first division, 
“ because the enemy had spoiled and carried away much of his estate” at 
Springfield ; which was granted him Dec. 17th, 1808. How long he con- 
tinued at L. we are unable to say. His children, born at S., were: 
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i. Muryvwe t, b. Sept. 24, 1688, and d. young. 

ii. Josepu, Jr b. Oct. 14, 1690 

iii. Saran, b . Nov. 20, 1692, and m. probably June 20, 1719, Hezekiah 
Porter, ‘of Hartford, Conn. 

iv. Bensamin, b. Nov. 11, 1694, and slain by the Indians in 1712. 

v. MInpDwWELL, 2d, b. March 4, 1697. 

vi. Marrua, b. June 16, 1699; m. probably, Jonathan Old, Feb. 18, 1720. 

vii. Mary, b. Sept. 24, (702. 

Viii. RacueL, b. Dec. 4, 1706. Can give no more of this family now. 


8. Ensign Apet? Wricut (Adel’), b. Sept. 25, 1664; m. Sept. 16, 1691, 
Rebecca Terry, b. Dec. 5, 1673, daughter of Samuel and Anna (Lobdell) 
Terry, of S., and had thirteen children, like his father before him, of whom 
nine married. Of these, four were born in Springfield, when he removed 
to Lebanon about 1700, where the other nine are on record. He spent 
forty-five years of his life there, and became quite a landholder and business 
man among his fellows. In 1702 he bought ninety acres of land of Josiah 
Dewey and William Clarke “ for Seven Pounds, Silver, Current money of 
New England ;” and January 24, 1703, twenty-one acres more of Philip 
Smith; and in 1711, June 6, nine acres more of Dewey and Clarke ; mak- 
ing one hundred and twenty acres in all. But his greatest purchase was, 
May 30, 1717, of Rev. Samuel Whiting, minister of Windham, of eight 
hundred and twenty-nine acres, partly in W. and partly in Lebanon, for 250 
pounds, as the deed on record at Windham says. From these lands he 
afterwards deeds one hundred and forty acres to his daughter Rebecca and 
her husband Jacob Ordway, in 1718 and 1720; to his son Abel, Jr., one hun- 
dred and eighty acres, Oct. 22, 1718; and to his loving son Ebenezer, one 
hundred and eighty acres, Aug. 24, 1722; being part of the tract bought of 
Rev. Samuel Whiting, and sold still to several others as late as the year 
1739. His last will is dated Jan. 10, 1744, in which he names four sons 
and four daughters, making his “ Beloved wife Rebecca and son Ebenezer 
Wright the Executrix and Executor of his last will and Testament,” &c. 
This will was probated before Judge Jonathan Trumbull, at Windham, 
Sept. 18, 1747, and certified in due form on the records by Ichabod Rob- 
inson, clerk of said court. He had died June 2, 1745, and was buried in 
Lebanon near the graves of the Trumbull, Fitch and Terry families. 
The names of his thirteen children are as follows: 

i. Repecca, b. Sept. 7, 1692; m. Jacob Ordway, of L., about 1711, who 
had four children:—1. Mary,* b. Aug. 16, 1712. 2. Rebecca,* b. 
Jan. 16, 1714. 3. Jemima,* b. Dec. 11, 1715. 4, Rachel,’ b. Nov. 
28,1717. (See Leb. Rec.) 
ii. Samugt, b. July 4, 1694, and d. July 10, 1694. 
iii. Apex, b. Aug. 22, 1695; m. Mary Calkins, at L., Nov. 7, 1717, and 
had :—l. rah, b. Aug. 25, 1718. 2. ‘Samuel,* b. May 14, i720. 
3. Abel, Jr.* b. Feb. 23, 1722. ' All at Windham. 
iv. Samvet, 2d, b. Dee. 2, 1698, and no more of him. 
7. v. Epenezer, b. Feb. 22, 1701, at Lebanon; m. Elizabeth Newcomb. 
vi. Mary, b. Nov. 22, 1702, and no more of her. 
8. vii. Epuram, b. Feb. 29, 1704; m. Hannah Wood, June 29, 1724. 


viii. Mantua, b. April 12, 1705; m. —— Holbrook, as named in her fa- 
ther’s will. 

ix. Jemma, b. Sept. 24,1707 ; m. —— Hutchinson, as in the will. 

x. Ann, b. June 4, 1709: m. — Buell, as named in will. 


xi. Myriam, b. Nov. 14, 1710, and no more of her. 
xii. BENJAMIN, b. July 99, 1712, and d. Aug. 1712. 
9. xiii. Bensamin, 2d, b. March 3, 1714; m. in 1734, Rachel ——. 
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4, Bensamin? Wricut (Adel), b. March 14, 1667; m. Mary Chapin 
in 1694, dau. of Henry C. of Springfield, likely, and had three children, and 
died Dec. 25, 1704, and his widow died Jan. 13, 1708. Their children are 
as follows: 

i. Bensamtn, b. May 22, 1697. 


ii. Henry, b. May 19, 1700. 
iii. Mary, b. May 1, 1705; posthumous. 


5. Henry*® Wricut, 2d (Adel'), b. June 8, 1677; m. Hannah Bliss, 
dau. of John Bliss, May 24, 1705, and had two children. His wife was cap- 
tured by the Indians July 26, 1708, and with her infant son was killed soon 
after, at the calamity already named. He then married, March 15, 1711, 
Sarah Root, daughter of Thomas Root, of Westfield, probably, who bore 
him six more children. He also must have followed his older brother Abel 
to Lebanon, and lived awhile, as it is there recorded that Henry Wright 
deeded thirty acres of land to his brother Abel, Nov. 23, 1705. And again 
May 5, 1707, Henry Wright and Hannah deeded a piece of land to Abel 
Wright, as Josiah Dewey had deeded twenty-one acres to Henry Wright, 
Feb. 1, 1703. The presumption is that he sold out his interest at Leba- 
non and returned to Springfield, where the great calamity mentioned above 
fell upon him in 1708; when he married second wife, Sarah Root, raised up 
his family, lost Sarah, and married a third wife Elizabeth , who, as the 
Springfield records say, died June, 1738. His own death is there recorded 
as transpiring in 1768, at the age of 91. His eight children are given as 
follows : 

i. Hannan, b. May 18, 1706. 
ii. Henry, Jr., b. Jan. 9, 1708, and killed July 26, 1708. 
iii. Mosxs, by second wife, b. about 1713; date not given exactly. 
iv. Srepuen, b. 1716. 
v. Cares, b. 1718. 
vi. Exisua, b. 1720. 
vii. Saran, b. 1723. 
viii. Desoran, b. ——. No date at all. 


6. Samue.? Wrieut (Abel’), b. June 17, 1679, at S.; m. Mary Case, 
of Lebanon. Nov. 27, 1710, and had three children recorded there, as given 
below. He must have followed his brother Abel to Lebanon, as the records 
show a deed of two hundred acres of land from Josiah Dewey and William 
Clarke to Samuel Wright, dated January 30, 1702. (See Old Records, 
pp. 84, 85.) Little more can be said of him than to give the names of his 
children, and that he married, Dec. 13, 1727, Anna Loomis, of L., and that 
he lived at Norwich awhile. His children were: 

i. Aaron, b. March 29, 1713. 

ii. Joun, b. Sept. 23, 1716. 

iii. Mary, b. May 10, 1721. 
By second wife : 


iv. Resecca, b. Sept. 24, 1728. 
v. Eusag, b. Aug. 14, 1730. 
vi. Anna, b. Oct. 7, 1732. 

vii. Samuen, b. Feb. 17, 1735. 
viii. Etzazer, born Aug. 3, 1739. 


7. Esenezer® Wricut (Abel,? Abel’), b. Feb. 22,1701, at Lebanon 3 
m. April 20, 1721, Elizabeth, b. 1701-2, dau. of Simon and Deborah ( 
Newcomb, of L., who bore him three children, and died Jan. 13, 1727. 
He married second, March 28, 1728, Sarah Huntington, b. May 25, 1705, 
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dau. of Dea. Joseph and Rebecca (Adgate) Huntington, and sister to Gov. 
Samuel Huntington’s father, by whom eight children, when she died Oct. 
19,1775. He married third, Feb. 15, 1776, Mrs. Mary (Mason) Hunt- 
ington, the widow of David H., a brother of his wife Sarah, with whom he 
lived ten years, and died April 22, 1786, at Mansfield, aged 85. He was 
a farmer and quite a land owner, like his father Abel. He removed to 
Mansfield about 1740, where he became a baptist, as several of his children 
did also. His last will, dated Dec. 2, 1768, at M., names all his eleven 
children, and makes his wife Sarah, and his son Capt. Amaziah W., the 
executors of his estate. The following are his children: 


i. Zervian, b. March 12, 1722, at Windham; m. Jan. 8, 1741, John 
Upton, and had Sarah,® b. Oct. 17, 1741, ‘and others we presume, 
- he the heirs of his beloved dau; ghter Zerviah Upton in 
is wi 
ii. Desoran, b. Jan. 29, 1725; m. Paul Davison, May 7, 1747, and had 
Abial,®’ b. March 7, 1748, and Deborah,® b. May 11, 1750. Mr. D. 
died Aug. 20, 1751, at Newtown, N. J., when she married, second, 
Aaron Youn | Jan. 17, 1753. 
10. iii. Epenezer, b. Jan. 1727 ; m. Mercy Leach, who had ten children. 
ll. iv. Rev. Exrpnauer, b. Rb. 27, 1729; m. Hannah Marsh. 
v. Enizasers, b. Nov. 30, 1730; m. Eleazer Baldwin, April 8, 1751, and 
had nine ‘children, from whom a large posterity ‘have come. 
vi. Sarau, b. Sept. 22, 1732 ; m. Dea. Jeremiah Leffingwell, of Pomfret, 
Ct., about 1755 ; had nine children and a large posterity. 
12. vii. Euisw, b. Sept. 18, 1734; m. Hannah Baldwin, Oct. 28, 1756. 
viii. Mary, b. Jan. 15, 1737; m. John Turner about 1763, and had ten 
children, from whom a "large posterity. 
13. ix. Capt. AMazIan, b. Feb. 11, 1739; m. Zerviah Fitch, dau. of Capt. 
and Dea. Eleazer F., of Windham, and had ten children. 
14. x. Exxazer, b. April 12, 1741 ; m. Anna Marsh, dau. of Joseph M., of 
Windham, April 25, 1765, and had twelve children. 
xi. Repescca, b. about 1744 or 45 (date wanting) ; m. —— Marsh, of Kil- 
lingly, Ct., and as tradition in the family says, had one son, 
James,®° who married and went into central New York, had four or 
five children, and was despoiled or killed by the Indians, and his 
family lost to the knowledge of their kindred. 


8. Epuraim® Wricut (Adel,? Abel’), b. Feb. 29, 1704, at Lebanon; 
m. June 29, 1724, Hannah Wood, and had six children at Lebanon. He 
was a farmer, and deeded lands to several persons from Sept. 30, 1737, 
to June 14, 1751, according to the records of L. and Windham. His 
wife died March 18, 1737, and he married again and raised a second family 
of several children, as an extant letter in my possession from his youngest 
son, Gen. Daniel Wright, testifies, dated May 2, 1809, at Westport, Essex 
Co., N. Y. He says he was born in Hebron, Conn., in 1756, and that 
he was the son of Ephraim W., and after the death of his brother, 
Lieut. Beriah W., and his father also in the French war, about 1758-9, 
his mother put him in the care of his uncle Ebenezer? W., at Mansfield, at 
the age of five, as she had several small children, so he was brought up 
among his kindred there. So far as known his children were: 

i. Joun, b. March 18, 1726. 
ii. Hannag, b. Feb. 24, 1731. 
iii. Marrua, b. Jan. 14, 1733. 
iv. Epnrar, Jr. twins ; b. March 16, $i m. March 11, 1756, John 
vy. ANN, 1735. Huntington, of Windhi um, and 
had a daughter Wealthan,? b. Jan. 6, 1757, and the mother died 
May 6, 1758 
vi. Lieut. Beran, b. Feb. 22, 1737, and died at Albany in 1759, re- 
turning from his military campaign, and his father Ephraim ‘only 
sonahal his home at H. to die very soon. 
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vii.—ix. Several, whose names are wanting. 
x. Gen. Danizt, b. in 1756 at Hebron; m. Patience ——, and had seve- 
ral children—the oldest, Jerusha,® b. about 1778, m. Elias Sturte- 
vant, b. 1769; had son Dea. George W.S., and died June 20, 1856, 
aged 87 years, as his son did Feb. 23, 1863, aged 61, at Westport, 
. Y., leaving several children. Gen. Wright was in the war of the 
revolution some years after 1775, and afterwards removed to New 
Hampshire for a time, but in 1798 located at Westport, where he 
died, Oct. 1, 1822, and his wife Patience April 17, 1829, aged 71 
years. P 
9. Bensamin® Wricur (Abel,? Abel’), b. March 3, 1714, at Lebanon ; 
m. Rachel in 1734, and had nine children, as recorded in L. I have 
only an imperfect knowledge of him and his posterity, but can give the 
names and birth-dates of his children, as below. In 1865 Rev. Jehiel Kel- 
logg Wright, an aged baptist minister at West Cornwall, Vt., gave me some 
account of this family in the line of his son Benjamin,* b. July 5, 1737, 
and his son Daniel,’ b. Aug. 15, 1776, who died at Cornwall, Jan. 5, 1837. 
Rev. J. KS Wright was b. Aug. 15, 1801, and d. Aug. 25,1875. By him I 
learned there was a large posterity from his grandfather Benjamin* of 1737, 
of whom I hope to gather fuller records. About the same year I gathered 
from Mr. Elijah Wright, of Westport, N. Y., some account of ABeL,* born 
Aug. 8, 1742 (Benjamin,® Abel,’ Abel'), who m. Elizabeth Baldwin, had 
three children at Hartford, Vt., where he died Feb. 1828, aged 85} years. 
This Liijah,° b. Dec. 28, 1799, was at his grandfather’s funeral, being a son 
of Abel’ and Alice (Page) Wright, who had six children, and died July, 
1827, at Hartford, Vt. He reports quite a posterity from Abdel,* of 1742, 
more of whom I hope to reach in due time. ‘The children of BeNsAmiIn 
and Rachel were : 
i. Lwvucy, b. May 15, 1735. 
15. ii. Bensamin, b. July 5, 1737; m. Ann Redington. 
iii. Mercy, b. July 26, 1739. 
iv. Apert, b. Aug. 8, 1742; m. Elizabeth Baldwin, and three children, 
Abel,® Irene® and Mary,> and died as given above, Feb. 1828. 
v. Mary, b. Oct. 2, 1744. 
vi. Racuen, b. Feb. 13, 1747; m. Whiting Strong. 
vii. Major Davin, b. March 14, 1749; m. Bailey, as reported, and had 
five children in Hartford, Vt., viz.: David,> b. about 1775-6; Han- 
nah,> b. 1778, m. Milo Marsh, and six children; Daniel, M.D., 
b. about 1780; William,® b. about 1783-4; and Wealthy,® b. about 
1786-7, and m. —— Pinneo. 
viii. Repecca, b. April 2, 1752; m. Christopher Pease, and had six child- 
ren or more 
ix. JonaTHAN, b. March 31, 1754; m. —— Ryder, as reported, and died 
in Lebanon, N. H., or in that vicinity. I have 175—200 of the pos- 
terity of Bensamin W.,° of 1714, more or less correctly named and 
dated. 








10. Epenezer* Wricnt (Ebenezer, Abel,? Abel’), b. Jan. 2, 1727, at 
Windham ; m. March 11, 1751, Mercy, dau. of Amos and Leach, and 
had ten children, and has had a posterity of over twelve hundred to the 
tenth generation already attained. He was a farmer, lived in Mansfield a 
few years, then in New Fairfield, Conn., then in Newtown, Sussex Co., N. J., 
and about 1765-6 removed to Shaftsbury, Vt. The events of the war of 
the revolution sent him to Canada West, where he spent the evening of his 
life, with his companion and five children near him, at Cornwall and 
Johnstown, where he died July 18, 1809, as his wife had done May 13, 
1801, aged 674 years. Their children were: 
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16. i. Dea. Apranam, b. July 13, 1752 (N. Style); m. Sarah Babcock, and 
had nine children, and second, Phebe Burt, and three more. 
17. ii. Capt. Asanen, b. Aug. 18, 1754; m. Eve Haynes, and nine childrens 
iii. Zervian, b. Dec. 4, 1756; m. March 3, 1775, Charles Spencer (b. Mar. 
10, 1749), of Shaftsbury, and had eight children, and died April 
29, 1793. Mr. S. was a soldier in the revolutionary war, a farmer, 
and died Nov. 18, 1843, aged 94 years and eight months. A pos- 
terity of about 200 have come from Zerviah W. Spencer. 
18. iy. Esenezer, b. Oct. 15, 1758: m. about 1780-§ . Rachel Marsh.&> 
19. v. Amos, b. June 22, 1761, at Newtown, N. J., and m. Sabra Wilcox, of 
, about 1785, and had four children. He deed July 18, 1796. 
20. vi. Davin, b. Nov. 16, 1763,at Newtown; m. Tamar Burritt‘about 1796 ; 
had eight children, and died Oct. 25, 1819, at Cornwall, a farmer. 
vii. Mercy, b. March 26, 1766, at Shaftsbury, Vt.; m. Noy. 12, 1783, 
George McEwen, a farmer of Hinesburg, Vt. ; had nine children, 
and died at H., Dec. 26. 1847, leaving a good posterity. Her child- 
ren were—Dea. James,® b. Jan. 23, 1786, and five children ; Charles ,® 
b. July 19, 1787, four children; Augustus,® b. Dec. 17, 1788, had 
twelve children ; Capt. Carlton,® b. March 25, 1791, and seven child- 
ren; Ransom,® b. Dec. 26, 1792, m. but no children; Dea. George,® 
b. Dec. 19, 1794, and ten children; Caroline,® b. Jan 29, 1798, and 
one child; Rebecca,* b. July 11, 1800, m. and died soon ; and Mercy 
Morinda, b. May 31, 1802, and had six children. A large posterity 
came from Mercy W. McEwen. 
viii. Saran, b. Sept. 3, 1768; m. Peleg Spencer, a brother of Charles, 
above, and had seven children, and died Jan. 2, 1844, at Johnstown, 





ix. Enizasern, b. April 24, 1773, and d. Oct. 9, 1777. 

x. Repecca, b. April 24, 1776; m. —— Mace, and one child, Syéz/,* born 
1795; m. second, Henry Barnhart, Sept. 2, 1800, and had nine 
children and over fifty grandchildren. A farmer’s wife, and d. Sept. 
1, 1847, at Cornwall, C. West. 


11. Rev. Exrenatet* Wricut (Zbenezer,* Abel,? Abel’) was born Feb. 
27, 1729, at Windham, Conn. He married, May 22, 1751, Hannah, dau. 
of Thomas Marsh, of W., and had nine children born at W. and South 
Killingly, Ct. He was a tanner and currier and shoemaker by trade in 
early life, but became pastor of the Congregational church at South Kil- 
lingly in 1764, where he continued until his lamented death, Aug. 4, 1784. 
His widow lived to a great age, and died Jan. 2, 1815, at Hinsdale, Mass., 
at the home of her son, Capt. Samuel? Wright, who cared for her in the de- 
cline of life. Though not liberally educated, Rev. Eliphalet Wright was 
an acceptable preacher, and published a sermon preached on Thanksgiving 
Day, Dec. 5, 1776, of which I now possess a copy, that has the ring of true 
patriotism in it, for those “times that tried men’s souls.” It was printed by 
J. Trumbull, of Norwich, Conn. His children were: 

i. Hannan, b. Jan. 9, 1752, at M.; d. April 6, 1753. 

ii. Hannan, 2d, b. July 9, 1754; m. Jan. 1772, Barnabas Davis, and had 
seven children, She died at Killingly, Sept 24, 1844, aged 90. 

iii. Exvrpuatet, Jr., b. Dec. 16, 1756; d. 1760. 

iy. Eunice, b. May 3, 1759; d. Aug. 11, 1760. 

21. v. Capt. Samvet, b. April 12, 1761; m. Keziah Stearns, had eight child- 

dren; by second wife, Betsey Watkins, had four more. 

vi. Eunice, 2d, b. March 1, 1764; m. Day. 

vii. Saran, b. March 7, 1766, at Killingly ; m. Isaac Sprague and had 
seven children, among them Rev. Ezra Sprague,® of the M. E. order. 

viii. Resecca, b. Dec. 1, 1767; m. James Parkis, and had five children. 

ix. Onive, b. Jan. 6, 1770; m. Capt. Abraham Washburn, of Hinsdale, 
Mass , in April, 1806, as second wile, and had three children— 
Abraham,é d. young: Mary Northrop,® b. May 9, 1808, m. Elijah 
H. Goodrich of H. (had seven sons, of whom two are college gradu- 
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ates, Rev. John E.” of the University of Vermont, class of 1853, and 
Rev. Chauncy,’ of Wms. College, class of 1861) ; and Olive,* b. June 
4, 1810. Mrs. Washburn died June 22, 1842, and her husband 
Aug. 23, 1851, aged nearly 98 years, having been born Dec. 20, 1753. 


12. Exisna* Wricut (Lbenezer,? Abel,? Abel’) was born in Windham, 
Sept. 18, 1734. He married, first, Hannah, daughter of John Baldwin, of 
Norwich, Oct. 28, 1756, and had ten children, when his wife died June 6, 
1777, and five of his children also, of an epidemic, in five months of time. 
He married, second, Chloe Spafford, April 14, 1778, who bore him three 
more children. He was a tanner and small farmer at Mansfield, where he 
died, Oct. 23, 1785, being crushed under a cart wheel. His widow out- 
lived him fifty-four years, dying April 10, 1844, aged 95. Their children 
were: 

, i. AraunaH, b. Nov. 15, 1757; d. May 6, 1777. 
sf, 22. ii. Exisna, b. Nov. 9, 1759; m. Asenath Brigham about 1792, and had 

four children. 
iii. Hannag, twins; b. Feb. “ Hannah d. Aug. 27, 1777. 
iv. EizaBera, 1762. m. Paul Clark, a soldier of the revo- 
lution, and a farmer, in 1785, and had eight children, all born in 
Hartford, Vt., of whom seven married and had about fifty children 
in their families. Mrs. Clark died Sept. 24, 1843, at Williston, Vt. 
v. Mary, b. Feb. 22, 1764; d. Aug. 10, 1777. 
vi. Lucy, b. Sept. 30, 1766; m. Amasa Watkins, of Reading, Vt., and 
had eight children. 
vii. Oxtve, b. March 7, 1769; d. Aug. 13, 1777. 
23. viii. ABranaM SparrorD, b. Jan. 19, 1772; m. first, Hannah Dunham, and 
second, Polly Shaw, and had eleven children in all. He died March 
4 ’ 4, 1826, at Royalton, Vt. 
ix. Parruena, b. May 23, 1774; d. a: 6, 1777. 
24. x. Joun Hyos, b. April 19, 1777; m. Lorinda Royce, of Mansfield, Oct. 
7, 1802; had four children. ; He was a farmer, and d. in Willing- 
ton, Ct., Feb. 1866, aged 89, as his wife did the same month. 


By second wife: 

xi. Hannan, 2d, b. Feb. 16, 1780; died at Lebanon, August 29, 1810. 

xii. Oxtve, b. Jan. 1, 1782; m. Timothy Wiliiams, of Lebanon, Sept. 28 
1809, and had eight children. Mr. Williams had been a school 
teacher in early life, and was a membse of the Connecticut legisla- 
ture several terms in his maturer years. 

xiii. Partuena, 2d, b. July 23, 1784; m. 1805, Dea. Jesse Gurley, of 

7 Mansfield (b. May 1, 1785), and had three daughters who each be- 

came the second wife of Baptist ministers—Sophia Sybil, m. Rev. 
Leonard Slater, missionary to the Indians ; Sophronia Spafford,* m. 
Rev. Bela Hicks; Mary,* m. Rev. Miner G. Clarke, and has an only 
son, William Cary,’ in business at Chicago. Mrs. Mary G. Clarke 
has done good work with her pen. 


13. Capt. Amaziau* Wricut (Ebenezer,® Abel,’ Abel’) was born Feb. 
11, 1739, at Windham. He married, April 1, 1762, Zerviah, dau. of Capt. 
and Dea. Eleazer Fitch, of W., and had five sons and five daughters. He 
served in the war, was a farmer in Mansfield, and the executor of his fa- 
ther’s Jast will, dated Dec. 2, 1768, and probated in 1787-8. About 1793 
-4, he removed to Salisbury, in the north-west corner of Connecticut, where 
he and his wife (who were both baptists) died not long after. But definite 
information is lacking. Their children were : 

i. Saran, b. Tues. 2 o’clock P.M., March 29, 1763. 
25. ii. Epenezer, b. Wednes. 1 A.M., April 10, 1765; m. Anna Galusha, a 
sister of Gov. Jonas G., of Shaftsbury, Vt., about 1787-8, and had 
eight children and a large posterity widely scattered. 
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ZerviaH, b. Nov. 21, 1767; d. unmarried. 

Eveazer Fitcn, b. March 22, 1770; m. but lost to kindred. 

Desorag, b. Feb. 6, 1773; m. Nichols, in Salisbury, had three 
children, all dead, and she died Dec. 18, 1849, at Canfield, Ohio. 
Dr. Amazin, b. Jan. 5, 1776; m. Maria A. Lane, of New Milford, 
Ct., Jan. 10, 1809; had ason George William,® b. March 22, 1813,» 
and one daughter. He died at N. Milford, Dec. 11, 1838, after 

a successful practice in New York city. 

EvipHatet, b. Dec. 28, 1777, and d. at Salisbury, unm. 

Tuomas, b. March 1, 1779; m. Clarissa Hollenbeck, and second, 
Eliza Pryor, and had ten children; was a farmer; d. August 21, 
1854, at Hudson, O. 

Mary, b. Feb. 23, 1782 ; m. Augustus Hammett, at Jewett City, Ct., 
and had one son, Samuel Adams,® b. Feb. 4, 1816, who was a cap- 
tain in the Mexican war, an author, and a merchant in New York 
city. Mrs. H. died in New York city April 5, 1826. 

Jerusna, b. Aug. 29, 1784; m. Ensign Church, in Salisbury, Ct., 
and had two children, when Mr. C. died in 1813. She m. second, 
Eli T. Boughton, May 22, 1814, and had four more children. One, 
Mary Sophia® Church, b. Feb. 20, 1807, is the wife of Judge Ebene- 
zer Newton, of Canfield, Ohio, where the mother died about 1870, 
leaving quite a posterity. 





14. Eveazer* Wricuart (Zbenezer,> Abel? Abel’) was born at Mansfield, 
April 12, 1741, and m. Anna Marsh, April 25, 1765, dau. of Joseph M., of 
Windham, b. Nov. 3, 1745, and had twelve children, four sons and eight 
daughters, all born in M., where the parents lived and both died—the father 
Jan. 1, 1825, and the mother April 10, 1825. They were baptists, as many 
of their children and posterity are. Their children were as follows: 


3 


ii. 
iii. 
iv. 


vi. 
Vii. 


viii. 


xii. 


Anna, b. Oct. 2, 1766; m. Capt. Daniel Dimock, of Coventry, Ct., 
Nov. 16, 1786, a farmer, and had nine children. She died June 20, 
1832, and he died Aug. 1, 1833. 

Partnena, b. Dec. 20, 1767, and died Sept. 2, 1769. 

Exizaseta, b. July 21, 1769; m. aes. Shubael Dimock (cousin of 
Daniel), Jan. 23, 1789, and had eight children. She died August 1, 
1837, at Mansfield. 

Exzazer, Jr. b. Feb. 23, 1771, and d. Sept. 21, 1802, unm. 

Marvin, b. June 8, 1772 ;_ d. Dec. 27, 1773. 

Exvreuatet, b. Nov. 30, 1774; d. Nov. 3, 1775. 

Ciara, b. Aug. 19, 1776; m. Robert Barrowes, a farmer of M., Nov. 
25, 1799, and had ten children, and d. March 3, 1836, at M., as her 
husband did March 24, 1850. 

Mary, b. May 19, 1778, and d. unm. ane. 23, 1851. 

Jemma, b. Aug. 25, 1780; m. Abram Parrish, March 15, 1801, and 
had ten children, and d. Jan. 11, 1823, at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Soputa, b. Sept. 28, 1782; m. Horace Hanks, of M., March 11, 1801, 
and had eight children—one, Rev. Stedman Wright, now of Boston, 
b. Sept. 6, 1811, was a graduate of Amherst College in the class of 
1837. She died Jan. 1, 1850, at Mansfield. 

Srepman Huntincton, b. July 4, 1784; m. Polly Barrows, of M. ; 
had ten children, and died at South Weymouth, Mass., Nov. 3, 1857. 
Two of his daughters were the wives of Rev. Sylvester Barrows, a 
baptist pastor. 

Orriia, b. May 3, 1786; m. Ralph Storrs, of Mansfield, a farmer, 
dan. 14, 1810, and had five children, and died March 8, 1864. 





Note.—Of other families I may not give an account at present, for want of room, 
‘from numbers 15 to 27, as I had intended. S. Wricar. 


Nov. 22, 1880. 
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LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


Communicated by Joun S. H. Foca, M.D., of South Boston, Mass. 


I, Robert Morris to John Bradford. 


John Bradford esq. Phil* Decemb* 24. 1776. 
Dear Sir 

I have just received your favours of the 28" Nov. & 5" Dee: by 
the first it appears to me that you have written some letters that have never 
come to hand, for I know nothing about the ship loaded with Staves in 
a particular manner: nor have I heard any thing of the others you say 
were to be sold in the course of a Month. I suppose the letter in which 
these things have been mentioned must have fallen into the Enemy’s hands, 
The bill you have drawn for Acc’ of the schooner Wolfe & Cargo shall be 
paid when presented, and I am very glad you have drawn it as I wished 
the matter settled before I left this Town: if I should be obliged to leave 
it. You must have undoubtedly heard of our unhappy situation here, the 
Enemy have marched unmolested through New Jersey with an avowed de- 
sign of taking possession of this City, & yet the Militia, or rather associa- 
tors both of that & this State cannot be prevailed on to turn out in that 
general and spirited manner that People should do on such an Occasion : 
their backwardness does not proceed from want of Spirit, but from a dissat- 
isfaction that is but too general both there & here, with the Constitutions 
formed for their future Governments, with many of the People now in 
Power, with the scarcity & high price of Salt & many other Articles. The 
Tories & disaffected People amongst us take advantage of the present con- 
fusion, work on the fears of the timid, excite the jealousies of the suspicious, 
and in short, one way or the other prevent the Force of the Country from 
being exerted in this day of Tryal. 

I am now at the 26 Dec" & have the pleasure to tell you the associa- 
tors are coming down from the back parts of this State; those from the 
City have been with Genl. Washington for some time & I begin to have 
hopes that Phil* may be preserved from the hands of our Enemies. The 
loss of it would be the most fatal blow that America could receive as our 
artificers & manufacturers have proved a Constant Magazine of Necessa- 
rys for the Army, Navy & all the other States. The Congress ad- 
journed about a fortnight ago to Baltimore in Maryland, at that time I sent 
away my Family, Books, papers, and a considerable Value in Effects, but 
having still a great deal left here I am unwilling to depart until it becomes 
absolutely necessary for personal safety, especially as I find myself very 
useful in adjusting a deal of Public business that the Congress left unfin- 
ished. I mention these things to shew you that I have not with me the 
Copies of the former letters 1 wrote you, nor any other of your Letters than 
the two acknowledged in the beginning of this. I cannot help regretting 
very much that your answer to my letter of the 8° Oct never came to hand, 
for it was in that Letter of the 8™ if I remember right that I proposed 
Speculating in Prize Goods &c. Your reply therefore would have been 
very useful & for want of it I am much at a loss what to say on that subject. 
Having been called off when I had got thus far on with this letter 1 am 
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now at the 12" Jany. You will think it strange I should be so long as 
from the 24" Dec" to the 12" Jany writing you a letter & so it seems to 
me, but I declare to you my time is so taken up with Public business since 
the Congress departed from hence that I am obliged to neglect my own 
affairs totally. With respect to any purchase you have made on specula- 
tion in which you have interested me or did intend to interest me, Iam con- 
tent to abide by what you have done and reposing unlimited confidence in 
your judgment and integrity, I agree that you proceed in such speculations 
as I formerly proposed to the extent then mentioned, and I will send you 
money to pay my quota fast as you advise me of the sums necessary. Thank 
God I think our City is now perfectly safe, and as I think the British Troops 

must soon evacuate all New Jersey our intercourse will become free & open 
again: in the mean time if you are obliged to advance Money or borrow it, 
to pay a part of the purchase I will cheerfully pay the interest. 

The Congress have appointed myself & two other Members that hap- 
pened to remain here, a Committee to Conduct the Continental business in 
this place & plenty of it we have & are like to have. 

I gave Mr: Alex: Rose & Mr: N. Eveligh of South Carolina letters of 
introduction to you, these Gent" deposited considerable Sums of Money 
in the Loan Office here & took with them the Continental Loan Office Cer- 
tificates bearing interest. I persuaded them to this measure supposing they 
would readily get money for the notes in all or any of the Eastern States, 
but depend on you to prevent their being disappointed, of which however 
I hope there is not any danger; but rather than they should suffer I will 
send them the money from hence on notice that it is necessary. I am very 
happy to learn the Alfred is arrived in your Port & her Prize at Bedford 
in Dartmouth: the Cargo of that Prize will be particularly useful to the 
States at this time as the recruiting Service for the New Army goes on very 
fast. The Wolfe is sailed from Virginia with a Cargo of Tob® for Curracoa 
& I hope will arrive safe. Your draft on me was paid soon as it appeared 
& if you can draw on me for any Money, wanted in our speculations the 
bills shall meet equal honor. 

I congratulate you on our late successes in New Jersey and with great 
esteem remain Dear Sir Your obed' hb'* Servant 

Rost. Morris. 

P.S. I-expect to write you seperate letters on Public business. 


John Bradford Esq. 


[ Addressed: “To | John Bradford Esq: | Agent to the Continental | 
Navy, | Boston.” “ Free | Robt Morris.”] 


II. From Francis Lightfoot Lee. 


Philadelphia Jany 5 1779. 
Dear Bro: 

The uncertainty of the Post last week prevented me from writing, 
and now from the uncertainty of this Letter’s reaching you before you leave 
home, I am at a loss what to say. 

Common Sense has attacked Mr: Deane something in his own way, but 
I think has not made the best use of the materials in his hands: how- 
ever it appears he has stung the Gent', for he has had the impudence to 
complain to Congress, of his being abused by Payne in his official charac- 
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ter, in consequence of which we have had some warm debates, not much to 
Mr: Deanes advantage. The impudence and villainy of this man are be- 
yond expression: & it much increases my bad opinion of mankind, & the 
unfavorable prospect of our affairs, to find him so warmly supported. It 
appears to me at present that he will be continued in the public service, with 
an approbation of what he has done, but you will probably have time to be 
present at the shameful decision. Your piece is in the hands of Mr: Ad- 
ams for his opinion; tho I am inclined to delay it till you come, as the 
public is likely to be entertained in the mean time. Finance is finished, 15 
million dollars raised by tax, this year, 6 millions yearly for 16 years as a sink- 
ing fund, the two last large emissions, amounting to 40 odd millions, which 
are supposed most counterfeited, are called in by the 1" June, and new money 
given in Exchange. I fear the plan will. not sufficiently check the rapid 
depreciation which has lately taken place as the money has almost ceased 
to be current in the Eastern States. Altho we have regularly the report 
of the day, yet there is very little of consequence to be depended on, tho 
I believe it is certain the Enemy’s Shipping at N. York, has suffered much 
by the late bad weather. It is said to day, that there is a fleet. of Merchant- 
men in the mouth of the River. convoyed by a french line of battle ship 
and a Dutch man of war. 

I have Letters for you from Dr: Lee late in Sept’. they are in Cypher 
& will wait for you here, nothing new in Europe when these Dispatches 
came away. If you have au opportunity to M‘ Airy before you leave 
home shall be obliged if you will get from Mrs: Garrett a sealed Packet I 
left in her care: and bring it up with you, it contains my Loan Office cer- 
tificates, Lottery Tickets & some Money. Love to Chantilly & Stratford. 

Yours Affly. 
Francis Lieutroor Lex.. 


The report of the fleet in the River not true. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 


Bryant.—Since the article on Lt. John Bryant in this issue (pp. 37-9) was print- 
ed, I have been able to verify the statement that John Bryant married Abigail, dau. 
of Stephen Bryant. I have found recorded in the Plymouth County records, a deed 
dated January 24, 1669, in which Stephen Bryant conveys ‘‘ to my son-in-law John 
Bryant, mariner,” &c. 

y mistake in the same artiele, I made Levi Berry, who married Lusannah, dau. 
of Solomon Bryant, the son of George of Falmouth. He was the son of William of 
Falmouth, grandson of George and Sarah Stickney, great-grandson of George and 
Elizabeth Frink ; great-great-grandson of George and Deliverance Haley, of Kit- 
tery; probably g. . g. grandson of Joseph, and g. g. g. g. grandson of William, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1631. Wit Berry Lapnam. 

Augusta, Me. 





Portrait or THE Hon. WittiAm Apams Ricnarpson.—A fine portrait of Hon. 
William A. Richardson, Judge of the United States Court of Claims, has been 
painted by Staigg. The subject of the picture was Secretary of the. Treasury 
under Gen. Grant, and this is his official portrait, to be put up in the Treasury De- 
partment together with those of previous secretaries. Judge Richardson was ve 
popular as Judge of Probate in Middlesex County, in this state ; and his frien 
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recognize with pleasure the skill of the distinguished artist in placing on canvas a 
very life-like expression of his face ; the firm mouth, and very keen but genial eyes 
are especially noticeahle.—Boston Traveller. 

Judge Richardson is an honorary vice-president of the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society. 





Pnretrs.—I learn through correspondence with administrator and friends of Henry 
J. Wright (late of Hartford, Conn., deceased 1871), that information concernin 
Phelps Genealogy cannot be had through his former efforts, as ‘‘ his books an 
papers which he had been to so much pains to collect, were burned in New York a 
year or two before his death.’’ Some manuscript in regard to his own (the Wright) 
family is in existence. B. R. Puetpes, Jr. 

. R. Junction, Vt. 


Meacuum.—In Savage’s Gen. Dict. it is stated that ‘‘ Jeremiah Meachum, of 
Salem, 1660, married Deborah, dau. of John Brown of Watertown,” &c., and died 
1695, 2%. 81. Having had occasion lately to look up the Meachums and Hackers, I 
find an egregious mistake regarding the above marriage, which should be set right. 
The above Jeremiah made his will April 12, 1694, at which time he styles himself 
** quite ancient, and about 81 years old.’? His will was proved Nov. 18, 1695, at 
which time he would be 82 years old. He also names his first wife Margaret, de- 
ceased, and his present wife Alice. 

Mr. Meachum was born about 1613. Mr. Brown, father of Deborah, born 1631, 
and the last named born 1673. 

In farther search I found it was Mr. Meachum’s grandson Jeremiah, born Dec. 
21, 1673, who married said Deborah, a partial account of whose family is on Salem 
records. I thought an abstract of the foregoing, published in the Reaisrer as erra- 
ta, would prove beneficial to the public. I would say that the grandson Jeremiah 
was son of Jeremiah, Jr., and Mary, dau. of Henry Trask. Perizy Dersy. 

Salem, Mass. 





Inscriptions at WaKkerieLD.—The following inscriptions were copied by Alfred 
Poor, Esq., from the burial ground at this place : 

Lt Wm. Hescy, aged about 70 years, died 30 of May 1689. 

Nath! Goodwin aged 51, died Aug. 23, 1693. 

Capt Jona. Poole died 1678, in his 44 year. 

Matthew Edwards, aged 52, died Dec. 23, 1683. 

Dea. Thomas Parker, one of the foundation of the Church, died Aug. 12, 1683, 
aged about 74. 





Dennysvitte, Mz.—The 75th anniversary of the organization of the Congrega- 
tional Church at this place was celebrated there, Oct. 25, 1880. An account of the 
services, including the Historical Address by the Rev. Charles Whittier, the pastor, 
is printed in the Bestport Sentinel, Nov. 24, 1880. 





Tue Howe Faru.—Messrs. Boardman & Hall, Journal Building, Augusta, Me., 
have commenced the publication of a weekly agricultural paper, under the title of 
“The Home Farm : a Journal of Practical Agriculture and Home Life.’’ The 
editor is Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., a writer of ability, whose contributions to the 
Recister have made him familiar to our readers. He has had much experience as an 
agricultural editor, having served on the staff of the Maine Farmer and American 
Cultivator. The first namber was issued Nov. 13, 1880, Each number contains 
8 quarto pages, 134 by 20 inches. The subscription price is $1.50 a year. Mr. 
Boardman makes a very interesting and valuable paper, and he and his partner have 
our good wishes for their success. 





Earty Avstratian Newsparers.—The October, 1880, number of Walch’s a 
Intelligencer contains a valuable bibliographical list of the early newspapers printe 
in the Australian colonies. The first newspaper named is the Sidney Gazette and 
New South Wales Advertiser, published at Sidney by George Howe. The first num- 
ber bears date March 5, 1803. 
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Census or New Hampsuire, 1775.—The following is a copy of an apparently 
contemporary document furnished for the Reaisrzr by John Langdon Sibley, A.M., 
late librarian of Harvard University : 


Number of Inhabitants—Extract—Min* of Come of Safety 1775. 
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Strafford 3371 2282 520 75 6162 103 12713 .... 12,713 
Hillsborough 4300 2563 610 650 7737 87 15947 500 16,447 
Cheshire 2983 2009 323 376 4961 7 10659 430 = 11,089 
Grafton 1044 834 118 158 1698 24 387 225 4,101 


20,863 13,971 3,436 2,486 39,628 661 81,045 1155 82,200 





[Underneath in another hand is :] 
Massachusetts March 1776. 
343876 Whites 
5249 Blacks 
352171 Whites 1786 
4371 Blacks 





Lrprary or THE LATE Hon. Writtam Green.— We would call the attention of our 
readers to the sale of this valuable library, advertised in the present number of 
the Recisrzr, and to the review of its catalogue among our “ k Notices.’’ 


QUERIES. 

Hezexian Haypren.—Stiles, in History of Windsor, says he was taken prisoner 
in 1776 and died of starvation on board the prison ship at New York. He was then 
35 years old. Was hea married man? Did he leave any children? 

Charles Hayden, the father of Judge Chester Hayden, of Oneida Co., N. Y., 
was born Wallingford, Conn., Sept. 20, 1762. His father, according to family tra- 
dition, ‘‘ died on board the British prison ship Jersey.’? Was he a son of Heze- 
kiah? The writer will be very grateful for an answer. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. Rev. Horace Epwin Haypen. 





SaunpEerson, SwaLLow anD Warner.—Information is desired which will lead to 
the identification of the persons named in the following items : 

‘* Susanna Saunderson married Joseph Swallow.’’ 

** Samuel Warner was married to Marah Swallow the 4th of May 1684.” 

The latter is found in the records of the old town of Dunstable, now preserved at 
Nashua, N. I. Epwarp E. Swattow. 

Needham, Mass. 





Dennis.—Any one posing any records or items concerning the family of 
‘** Dennis,’’ of the colonies of Massachusetts or Rhode Island prior to 1776, will 
please forward the same to the undersigned, and in this way assist in establishing 
a reliable record of the family back to the English County families. 

Auburn, N. Y. C. E. Dennis. 
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Wricut.—Can any one help me in reference to the following dates and persons 
of the Capt. Amaziah* Wright family ? Capt. Amaziah W., son of Ebenezer® and Sa- 
rah (Huntington) Wright, of Mansfield, born Feb. 11, 1739 ; m. Zerviah Fitch, April 
1, 1762, a daughter of Captain and Deacon Eleazer F., of Windham, Conn. He 
lived in Mansfield most of his life, where his ten children were born from 1763 to 
1785. Tle settled the estate of his father, who died April 22, 1786, in M., and- re- 
moved soon afterwards to Salisbury near the northwest corner of the state, where he 
and his wife died, and also son Eliphalet® born Dec. 28, 1777. 

Who can give the dates of these three deaths? or any of them from tombstone 
inscriptions or authentic records? Or the date of their settlement in Salisbury ? 

Again: he had a son Eleazer Fitch® W., born March 22, 1770; m. —— (can any 
one say to whom ?), removed to central or western New York, and had sons and 
daughters— Walter, Maria,* Caroline® and Elecia.* Caroline married Mr. Rich- 
ard Morris and went to Cedar Lake, Waushara Co., Wis.; and Maria lived with 
them unmarried, vears ago. Who can give any knowledge of this family, or any 
of them? or their P. O. address, so I may try to reach them? 

Glen’s Falls, N. Y., Dec. 1880. S. Wricurt. 





Woop.—Any one possessing any records or items concerning the family of 
** Wood,” of the colony of Rhode Island, prior to the marriage of Isaac Wood and 
Ruth Barker, of Dartmouth, R. I., about 1755, will please forward the same to the 
undersigned, and in this way assist in establishing a reliable record of the family, 
back to the English County families, if possible. C. E. Dennis. 
Auburn, N. ¥. 





Earty Boston Born Cuiip.—Ipswich, Noy. 27, 1730. On Thursday last in the 
Forenoon died here Mrs. Grace Graves, Widow, in the 99th Year of her Age. She 
was one of the first Female English Children that was Born in Boston in New Eng- 
land; She retained her reason and understanding to a good degree to the last.— 
Boston Gazette, Nov. 30, 1730. 

Query. What was her maiden name? 





Pemperton,—Rey. Ebenezer, D.D., installed over Brick Church, Boston, 1754; 
m. Anna, daughter of John Pownall, Esq., when? She died in Boston, March 8, 
1770, zt. 47 years. He made his will, June, 1777, mentions no wife, but gives to 
Susannah, wife of Rey. Mr. Syms, of Andover, and sister to the testator’s ast wife, 
seven worked chairs which Yo aun P to his said wife. He died Sept. 9, 1777, set. 73. 
— the maiden names of his previous wife or wives, and when did he marry 
them 7 

It appears from a deed of Ebenezer Waters, of Boston, dated July, 1786, record- 
ed Suffolk Probate, Bk. 158 : 155, that he sells to Henry Newhall, of Boston, ship- 
wright, who had married his niece Hannah Newhall, deceased, house and land near 
Bennett Street, given and granted by John Charnock to John Pim, and devised by 
said Pim to his wife Hannah, who afterwards married the aforesaid Henry New- 
hall, and their estate which ‘* my said niece inherited after the death of her sister, 
the wife of Parson Pemberton, deceased.”’ 

Iam inclined to think from the above, that one of his wives was a Waters. 

Salem, Mass. Matrnew A. Stickney. 





Anarer, Corson, Hownanp, Paitures, TrnpEn AND Oswent.—Information is de- 
sired of the parentage of Dorothy ——, wife of Samuel Angier, of Cambridge. She 
was born 1688 (probably July), died at Pembroke, Sept. 14, 1752. 

Of Ann Colson, who married Abram Howland, of Duxbury or Pembroke, about 


1700. 

Of Thomas Phillips, of Duxbury, who died Dec. 17, 1759, aged 81 years. His 
mother’s name was Mary. 

Name and parentage of the wives of Samuel Tilden, born 1660, of Scituate, and 
Samuel Tilden, born 1718, of Scituate or Marshfield. 

Any information concerning the name of Osment, or any family of the name. 
It appears in Plymouth Deeds (1 think but once) in 1711. 

So, Hanover, Mass. C. T. Parutres. 
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Concorp (Ms.) Stezpy Hottow Buriat Grounp.—On the most elevated portion 
of this cemetery is a slab over a tomb more than a hundred years old, if I mistake 
not, containing the remains of a Mr. Bond. After enumerating his virtues and the 
honors paid to him, the inscription terminates with the following quotation : — 
‘¢ What now but immortality can please ?”’ 

Over another tomb or grave, near by, the slab records the death of a Mr. Beatton, 
and states at the end, in quotation marks, ‘* He closed his eyes and saw his God.”’ 

From whom or what are these quaint quotations? L. 





Mayo, Merrick anp CLarK.—Deacon Joseph Mayo, of Brewster, or Harwich (?), 
Mass. (born 1696, died 1772); married in 1717-18, Abigail Merrick or Myrick. 
Who were her parents and grandparents? 

Scotto Clark, of Harwich, Mass. (born 1680), was married in 1706 to Mary ——. 
Whose daughter was she ? N. F. Crarxs. 

81 Milk Street, Boston. 





Nicuoas Youneman, born in Boston, Oct. 18, 1723; married Mary Wright; was 
living in Dunstable, N. H., in 1756, and in Hollis in 1770. Can any one inform 
me when and where he married? where he lived previous to 1756, and where be- 
tween 1756 and 1770? He had sons John and Thomas, who each served during 
the revolutionary war, and afterwards settled in Vermont. Can any one inform me 
in what towns? Please address : Davin Youneman. 

Boston, Mass., 657 Tremont St. 





Marner, Jeremtan.—dJoseph Riggs, of Roxbury, Mass., in his will, dated Feb. 5, 
1714-15, proved May 5, 1715, speaks of his daughter Hannah Mather, and her hus- 
band Jeremiah Mather. Who was this Jeremiah Mather? To what family did he 
belong ? Wiiiiam B. Trask. 





Va.ve oF a Pounp In Mass. anp Conn. Cotonres at Dirrerent Pertops.—What 
was the value of a pound, ‘‘ old tenor,’’ in Mass. Colony in 1646? in 1688? in 1716? 
In Conn. Colony in 1749? in 1754? in 1765? in 1775? and 1780? Was the value 
of the pound nearly the same in Massachusetts, R. Island and Conn. colonies at the 
same time? I think the value of the pound was generally regulated by the worth 
of an ounce of silver plate. What was the value of an ounce of silver at each time 
specified? When did the value of a pound in this country first become the same as 
in England? Address : J. Quincy Apams. 

Natick, Kent Co., R. 1. 





Sweret.—Can any one give me the date and place of birth, and of the marriage of 
Silas Sweet, who died Nov. 25, 1822, and who was buried at or near Bradford, Vt.? 
His wife, Mary Blackman, died Feb. 27, 1827. Silas was the father of Paul and 
the grandfather of the Hon. Ezra Smith Sweet—the writer’s grandfather. Any further 
information respecting Silas or his antecedents will be gladly received and duly 
appreciated. Cuas. Sweet JoHNSON. 

1121 Tenth St., Washington, D. C. 


REPLIES. 


FrencH PrIests MENTIONED BY PenHALLow.—In the Recister, xxxiv. 90-3, was 
a a report by Samuel Penhallow of a mission by Theodore Atkinson and 

imself in 1703, to the Penobscot Indians. In it three friars, Monsieurs Pelas- 
sus, Gaulin, and Philip Rogent, are mentioned. We wrote to John Gilmary Shea, 
po of Elizabeth, N. J., asking for information relative to them. He answers 
as follows : 

** Rev. Michael Anthony Gaulin was a priest of the Seminary of Quebec, and Mis- 
sionary Apostolic. He was born in the parish of la Sainte Famille, Isle Orleans, 
his parents being Francis Gaulin and Mary Rocheron. He was ordained priest Dec. 
21, 1697.—Tainguay, Repertoire Gen., p. 71. He succeeded Thury on the Penobscot in 
1699, and as missionary of the Abenakis of Acadia, attended the great treaty of 
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Montreal in 1700.—N. Y. Col. Doc. ix. p. 720. He remained with the Penobscot 
Indians with Rev. Mr. Rageot till 1703, and returned to Quebec in Sept. 1704. Mr. 
Noiseaux, a Canadian compiler some years ago, states that he founded a mission 
among the Cenis in Texas, and was there two years. The Spanish Franciscans had 
missions in that tribe, and would not have permitted a French priest there. Nor 
does Gaulin’s name appear in any Louisiana document. This statement looks very 
doubtful. He was certainly near Port Royal in 1711, and in September notified Cos- 
tebelle of the weakness of the English garrison, and that the Acadians and Indians 
needed only a French officer to carry the place.—Canada Doc. ii. pp. 893-6; N. Y. 
Col. Doc. ix. 859, 929. 

‘* He at this time owned a bark on the coast, which was apparently taken by Eng- 
lish privateers (ib. p. 930). In 1713 he was asked to urge the Acadians and In- 
dians to remove to Louisburg. In 1726, as missionary to the Micmacs, he induced 
them to make peace with the English, and incurred the displeasure of the French 
authorities.—N. Y. Col. Doc. ix. 950. He was still there later and was imprisoned by 
the English—Charlevoix, v. p. 297, but was still on his mission work in 1727-8. 
He died at the Hotel Dieu, Quebec, March 6, 1740, aged 66, and was buried in the 
Cathedral, in the sanctuary of the Holy Family.—Tainguay, Repertoire, p. 71. 

His associate, Rev. Philip Rageot, evidently the Rogent of Penhallow, was born 
at Quebec, June 11, 1678, son of Giles Rageot and Magdalen Morin, and was or- 
dained July 14, 1701. 

** From 1704 to his death in 1711, he was engaged in parochial duties in Canada, 
and was at the time of his decease, curé (i. e. parish priest) of Kamouraska.— Tain- 
guay, Repert. 

** Monshiur Pelassus, the Norridgewalk friar, puzzles me. Rasles could not easily 
be twisted into Pelassus, yet I think he was intended; for I know no other name 
that will come near it.’’ 





ALLEN (vol. xxxiy. p. 204).—I am informed by E. C. Leonard, Esq., of New Bed- 
ford, that my grandfather, John Allen, who came to this town from Plymouth, 
Maass., about 1810, was of the sixth generation from George! Allen of Sandwich, 1640, 
through Ralph,? Joseph,* William,* and William® his father. 

Croydon, N. H. Atonzo ALLEN. 





Winpaam Canapa.—In the Reotster for April, 1880 (vol. xxxiv. p. 203), F. C. 
Pierce inquires where Windham village, alias ‘‘ Canada,’’ was located. ‘The man- 
ual of the old Congregational Church in Windham, Ct. (formed Dec. 10, 1700), and 
printed at Norwich in 1860, now before me, says : ‘‘ In 1723, a Colony of over sixty 
members was dismissed to form a church at ‘ Canada,’ now Hampton.’’ Does not 
this fact settle his question? But further: in this manual a list of more than 
1280 names are printed, and among them occur those of Elizabeth and Ruth Bemis 

Nos. 224 and 374), who went from the Windham to form this Hampton church. 
his may account for the dismissal of ‘‘ Stephen Pierce and wife Abigail Bemis to 
Windham Canada ’’—as some of her kindred already may have lived there in 


32. Wricar. 
Glen’s Falls, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1880. 
(Barber (Conn. Hist. Coll. 424) calls it ‘‘ Kennedy.’’—Eb. ] 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

History or THE First Cuvurca 1n Boston.—Arthur B. Ellis, son of the Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, D.D., pastor of the First Church in Boston, is writing a history of that church 
from 1630 to 1880. His uncle, the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., will furnish a pre- 
face to the work. The first chapter has been printed as a specimen of the work, 
which promises to be one of much merit. 





GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, 
residence and death. 
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Aylsworth. By Dr. Homer E. Aylsworth, of Roseville, Warren county, Ill.— 
The ancestor of this family was Arthur Aylsworth or Aylworth, who emigrated 
hefore July 29, 1679, married Mary Brown, of Providence, R. I., and settled in N. 
Kingston, R. & where he died in 1725, leaving six sons. 

Cleveland. By J. B. Cleveland, of Oneonta, Otsego County, N. Y¥.—This 
is intended to contain a record of all the Clevelands in America descended from 
Moses Cieveland, who emigrated in 1635 and settled in Woburn, Mass. It will be 
a in quarterly numbers of from 48 to 60 pages, at 50 cents each, or 6 num- 

ers for $2.50. The whole work will be furnished for $5. The first number will 
probably be issued in February, 1881. It may be ordered of the author, as above, 
or of H. G. Cleveland, Clifton House, Chicago, IIl. 

Emerson. By Prof. Benjamin K. Emerson, Ph.D., of Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass.—He has been for a long time engaged in collecting materials for an 
Emerson genealogy. 

Hopkins. By James H. Hopkins, 9 Hollis Hall, Cambridge, Mass.—Mr. Hop- 
kins is tracing the descendants of Stephen Hopkins, of Plymouth, who came in the 
Mayflower, particularly the branch that settled in Barnstable county. Those who 
ary to be descendants of the Pilgrim are requested to send him any facts that will 
aid him. 

Jacobs. By Jobn A. Alton, of Webster, Mass. 

Learned. By the Hon. William L. Learned, justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, Albany, N. Y.— Judge Learned is preparing a genealogy of the family 
of Learned—otherwise spelled Larned, Learnard, and Lerned—descendants of Wil- 
liam Learned, of Charlestown, Mass. 

Merriam. By M. B. Merriam, 9 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.—The work is now in 
preparation for the press. Family data, anecdotes, or any other material suited to 
add to the interest of the work, may be addressed as above. 

Payson. By John P. Payson, of Uhelsea, Mass.—Mr. Payson has been engaged in 
collecting materials for a genealogy of this family for upwards of thirty years, and 
has nearly completed the lines of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. He would like definite informa- 
tion regarding any of these lines of descent. He has had the use of the collections 
of the late Rev. Abner Morse, of Boston, and the late Lewis F. Payson, Esq., of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Pierce. By Fred. B. Pierce, 47 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.—The genealogy of 
the Pierce family, from Thomas Pierce, of England, who settled with his family in 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1634, to the present time, is now, after a hard and laborious 
work of about ten years and at great expense, completed—and will be published, 
provided enough subscriptions can be obtained. It will include fac stmiles of over 
three hundred original autographs, including that of the original ancestor, besides 
steel-plate engravings, heliotypes, and copies of original deeds and wills. 1t will be 
a work of some 500 pages, and will cost $5 per copy. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
New-Enctanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Soctery. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, September 1.—A stated meeting was held 
at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon at three o’clock, the pre- 
sident, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. In the absence of the recording 
secretary, George H. Allen was chosen secretary pro tem. 


The president announced the death of the historiographer, the Rev. Samuel Cut- 
ler, and appointed the Rey. Drs. Dorus Clarke and Thomas R. Lambert, and Wil- 
liam B. Trask a committee to prepare resolutions of respect to his memory. 

A nominating committee for 1880-81 was chosen, viz., the Rev. Increase N. Tar- 
box, D.D., the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, the Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford, C. Carleton 
Coffin and Elbridge H. Goss. 

William Lawton, of New Rochelle, N. Y., a retired New York merchant, eighty- 
six years old, gave some interesting reminiscences of that city in the early part of 
this century. 

hogy H. Allan read a paper on ‘‘ Col. John Crane of the Massachusetts Ar- 
tillery. 
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The president next introduced the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., secretary of the 
Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, then on a visit to this country, who made 
some remarks upon the fraternal relations between his own country and the United 
States. 

The president, in the name of the society, thanked Dr. Rogers for his eloquent 
address and his good wishes, and on his retiring to fill an engagement elsewhere, the 
members honored him by rising as he left the hall. 

Thanks were voted to Messrs. Lawton and Allan, and Dr. Rogers. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported 153 volumes and 300 pamphlets, as do- 
nations since the last meeting. 

William C. Bates, historiographer pro tem., reported memorial sketches of six 
deceased members, namely, Edmund B. O’Callaghan, M.D., LL.D. of New York, 
Rev. Samuel Cutler of Boston, Rev. Daniel Lancaster of New York, Nathaniel C. 
Nash, Simeon P. Adams, and Strong B. Thompson of Boston. 

The Hon. Thomas C. Amory, chairman of the committee on heraldry, made a re- 

rt on the question whether Gov. John Leverett was knighted by Charles II., as 

as been assumed by some modern writers. 

The president announced that the society had been invited by the city authorities 
to take part in the procession in honor of Boston’s 250th anniversary on the 17th 
of this month.* 


eer 6.—A quarterly mecting was held this afternoon, president Wilder in 
the chair. 

William W. Wheildon made some remarks upon the approaching centenary of 
the constitution of Massachusetts on the 25th of this month. He thought, though 
it was too late to celebrate so important an event in a suitable manner, the day 
should not be suffered to pass without some observance. The matter was referred 
to the board of directors with full powers. 

The Rey. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., chairman of the nominating committee, re- 
pred the names of John Ward Dean, A.M., Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., Rev. 

mund F. Siafter, A.M., Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., William B. Trask, Henry F. 
Waters, A.B., and Henry H. Edes, as a committee on publication for the ensuing 
year, and they were unanimously elected. 

William A. Mowry, A.M., of Providence, R.1., read a paper on ‘* Our Posses- 
sions in Oregon; How we Sccured them and how we Retained them.’’ 

Remarks on the subject and the paper followed from C. Carleton Coffin, Hon. 
oo M. Allen and President Wilder, after which thanks were voted to Mr. 

owry. 

The librarian reported 23 volumes and 69 pamphlets as donations. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accept- 
ing the membership to which they had been elected,’ from Alexander Brown, of 
Norwood, Va., as corresponding ; and Alonzo B. Wentworth, of Dedham, R. A. 
Ballou of Boston, J. C. Kittredge of Tewksbury, and Charles A. Rogers of Boston, 
as resident members. 

William C. Bates, historiographer pro tem., reported memorial sketches of three 
deceased members, namely, the Rev. John Waddington, D.D., of London, Eng., 
the Hon. Aaron C. Mayhew of Milford, and Richard W. Sears of Boston. 


* The 250th anniversary of the settlement of Boston occurred on the 17th of September, 
1880. The society having been invited to take part in the ceremonies, joined the procession 
in fourteen carriages, the first of which was the carriage of Gov. Eustis, in which Gen. Lafay- 
ette entered Boston in 1824. The following members occupied these carriages, namely, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, president ; Hons. George C. Richardson, Israel Washburn and Joseph B. 
Walker, vice-prest’s ; Mr. William H. Montague, the last survivor of the founders of the soci- 
ety ; Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford and Messrs. Jeremiah Colburn, William B. Trask and John 
Ward Dean, committee of arrangements ; Mr, Isaac Child, Hon. Edward S Moseley, Mr. 
Aaron D. Weld, Col. Henry Smith, Hon. Francis B. Hayes. Rev. Artemas B. Muzzev, Mr. 
J. Henry Stickney, Hon. Stephen M. Allen, Hon. George L. Davis, Hon. George Cogs- 
well, Mr. George Craft, Mr. Elbridge Wason, Mr. Edward P. Burnham, Hon. Edwin H. 
Bugbee, Hon. James W. Clark, Hon. Otis Clapp, Hon. Cyrus Woodman, Hon. James W. 
Austin, Mr. George K. Clarke, Hon, Charles L. Flint, Mr. Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Hon. 
Samuel B. Noyes, Mr. Alfred H. Hersey, Mr. John W. Letherbee, Mr. Horatio N. Perkins, 
Mr. Elisha Clarke Leonard, Edward T. Eastman, M.D., Mr. David Pulsifer, William H, 
Page, M.D., Mr. John T. Moulton, Mr. C. Granville Way, Mr. Oliver B. Stebbins, Mr. Eb- 
enezer C. Milliken, Mr. Edward Russell, Rev. Joshua P. Bodfish, and Capt. Pierce W. 
Penhallow. ‘The occupants of the Lafayette carriage were, Mr. Benjamin G. Smith, 
—_— Mr. William E. Baker, the owner of the carriage, and his son ter Walter F. 

aker. 
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Monday, October 25.—A special meeting to commemorate the centenary of the 
constitution was held at the Society’s House, at three o’clock this afternoon, it 
being one hundred years this day since the organization of the government of Mas- 
sachusetts under the constitution of 1780. President Wilder presided. In the ab- 
sence of the recording secretary, George HI. Allan was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The president made some introductory remarks, and read a letter from the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, president of the Massachusetts Historical Society, expressing 
regret at his inability to be present ; also a note from His Excellency John D. Long, 
ene of the Commonwealth, who had intended to be present, but was prevented 

y 2 prolonged executive session. 

Historical papers, suitable to the occasion, were read by William W. Wheilden, 
of Concord, and the Hon. ‘Thomas C. Amory and the Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford, of 
Boston, for which thanks were voted. 

Remarks were made by the Hon. G. Washington Warren, David Pulsifer and 
George H. Allan. 


Wednesday, November 3.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, President 
Wilder in the chair. 

The president announced the death of Simeon P. Adams, Esq., a life member, 
who left a legacy to the society, and appointed the Hon. G. Washington Warren, 
the Hon. James W. Austin and George T. Littlefield a committee to prepare reso- 
lutions of respect to his memory. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., chairman of the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, reported resolutions on the death of the Rev. Samuel Cutler, historiographer 
of the society, in which the principal events in his life were recited ; and regret was 
expressed at the loss of a sincere friend, a wise counsellor and a faithful officer. 
After remarks by William C. Bates, Dr. William M. Cornell and the president, 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Charles Carleton Coffin then read a paper on ‘‘ The History of the Northwest and 
its Future Relations to Boston.’” 

, oe were made by several members, after which thanks were voted to Mr. 
offin. 

The librarian reported 12 volumes and 28 pamphlets as donations. 

The historiographer pro tem. reported memorial sketches of six deceased members, 
namely, the Hon. Peleg Sprague, LL.D., Thomas C. Smith, the Rev. Frederic A. 
Whitney, the Hon. William B. Spooner and the Hon. John T. Clark, of Boston ; 
and Joseph Leeds, of Philadelphia. 


December 1.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon. President Wilder being 
absent, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., was chosen president pro tem. 

David G. Haskins, Jr., read a paper on ‘‘ The United States and the Indians.” 
Remarks followed from several gentlemen, and thanks were voted to Mr. Haskins. 

The librarian reported 19 volumes and 158 pamphlets as donations. 


Ruope-Istanp Historica Soctrery. 

Providence, Tuesday, October 5, 1880.—A quarterly meeting was held this eve- 
ning, at 7.45 o’clock, at the Cabinet in Waterman Street, the president, the Hon. 
Zachariah Allen, LL.D., in the chair. 

The Rev. Edwin M. Stone, the librarian, reported the donations since the last 
quarterly meeting, and gave a retrospect of his connection with the society as libra- 
rian, to which office he was elected January, 1851, nearly thirty years ago. He thus 
concludes his report : 

** And now, Mr. President, with duties of a domestic and personal nature de- 
manding in future a large portion of my time, I now, with no common emotion, 
fulfil a purpose long since formed, and respectfully resign my office as librarian of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society.” 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, the following resolutions, drawn 
up by Prof. J. Lewis Diman, were unanimously passed : 

‘* Whereas, the Rev. Edwin M. Stone has tendered his resignation of the office 
of Librarian and Cabinet Keeper of the Rhode Island Historical Society, held by 
him for the past thirty years, 

Resolved—That in accepting the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Stone, the Historical 
Society desires to express its sense of the zeal shown by him during this long period 
in promoting the interests of the Society, and that the thanks of the Society be ten- 
dered to him.”’ 
VOL. XXXV. 9 
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Sidney S. Rider, in behalf of the library committee, made an exhaustive report 
upon the improvement recently introduced. Rules for the regulation of the library 
were then adopted. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19.— A meeting was held this evening, President Allen in the chair. 
The attendance, both of ladies and gentlemen, was unusually large. 

Sidney S. Rider read a defence of two Rhode Island writers (Rev. James D. 
Knowles and Prof. William Gammell) against a charge of falsification; after 
which he presented, by the aid of the stereopticon, photographs of a variety of his- 
toric relics. Thanks were voted to Mr. Rider. 


, Saved, Nov. 4.—A meeting was held this evening, President Allen in tle 
chair. 

William A. Mowry, A.M., read a paper on ‘‘ Our Possessions in Oregon: How 
we Secured them, and How we Retained them.”’ 

Remarks on the subject followed from the Hon. Amos C. Barstow and President 
Allen. Thanks were voted to Mr. Mowry. 


— Nov. 16.—A meeting was held this evening, President Allen in the 
chair. 

Stephen B. Miller, of Hudson, N. Y., read a paper on ** Hudson and Providence.”’ 
The former place was settled by Providence people about a century ago. Remarks 
followed by Charles E. Carpenter, Prof. John W. P. Jencks, Hon. Amos Perry and 
Col. Nicholas Van Slyck, and thanks were voted to Mr. Miller. 


Thursday, Dec. 2—A meeting was held this evening, President Allen in the 


chair. 

Col. John Ward, of New York city, read a paper on ‘‘ Rhode Island’s States- 
men at the period of the Stamp Act and during the Early Sessions of the Continen- 
tal Congress.’’ 

Remarks followed from the president, Prof. Gammell, Prof. Diman and the Hon. 
Amos Perry, and thanks were voted tu Col. Ward. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by Wiitt1aM C. Bates, Esq., Historiographer pro tem. of the Society. 


Tue historiographer pro tem. would inform the society, that the memo- 
rial sketches which are prepared for the ReGisTeR are necessarily brief 
in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
thé facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The first volume, prepared under the 
direction of a committee appointed for the purpose, has just been issued. 


The Hon. Aaron Ciariin Maryuew, of Milford, Mass., a life member and benefac- 
tor, died there, Sept. 26, 1880, aged 68 years. ; 

Mr. Mayhew was born at Hopkinton, Mass., July 22, 1812, the son of John and 
Nancy (Freeland) Mayhew. He was educated at the common schools of Hopkinton 
and Framingham, and attended one term at the Framingham Academy. At the 

e of seventeen he went to learn the tanning and currier trade with the Hon. Lee 
Claflin, of Milford. In 1835 he engaged with Mr. David S. Godfrey in the manu- 
facture of leather and boots and shoes, the firm being Godfrey & Mayhew. On the 
death of Mr. Godfrey the firm became in 1853 A. C. Mayhew & Co. 

Mr. Mayhew was successful in business and acquired a competency. He married, 
April 23, 1834, Olivia Loring Sumner, and had—1. Sarah Elizabeth, born July 26, 
1835 ; 2. John Sumner, born Feb. 11, 1843. Both of them, with the widow of Mr. 
Mayhew, survive. 

Mr. Mayhew was a man of untiring industry and energy, and was deeply inter- 
ested in public affairs. He was a prominent Republican, and had been a member 
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of the State Central and District Committees. For two years, 1859-60, he wasa 
member of the Governor’s Council (with Gov. Banks), and in 1875 and 1876 was 
a member of the State Senate. He was twice a member of the house of representa- 
tives. For many years he was president of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company ; 
vice-president of the Milford Savings Bank. From 1854 he was president of the 
Milford National Bank. 

He was admitted to membership Dec. 31, 1873. 


Natuantet Cusuine Nasu, Esq., of Arlington, Mass., a life member and bene- 
factor, died at Arlington, August 31, 1880, aged 76 years. 

Hie was born at Scituate, Mass., April 6, 1804, a son of John and Deborah (Cush- 
ing) Nash. He attended the common school of his native town ; came at an early 
age to Boston and entered the store of the late Joshua Sears. For many years he 
was engaged in the wholesale grocery business; and of late years was largely in- 
terested in the importation of sugar and molasses, and in the Revere Sugar Refine- 
ry, the firm name being Nash, Spaulding & Co. ; but for several years preceding 
his death he did not take an active part in business. 

He acquired a large property during his long business career, and was noted as 
one of the solid business men of Boston. His education had been mainly that of 
affairs ; and he brought to bear upon the questions of the day not only a sound 
business judgment, but a far-seeing mind which looked to results beyond the pre- 
sent. [is interest in public affairs led him to considerable activity in promoting 
movements likely to enhance the public welfare. He was an early advocate of the 
levelling or removing of Fort Hill, Boston, and was among the first to recognize the 
need of better buildings for business purposes. He was earnestly in favor of the 
opening of the Boston Public Library on Sundays, and was an active opponent of 
monopolies, among which he classed the supply of gas in cities. Mr. Nash was an 
opponent of slavery and an adherent of the republican party from its organization. 
He sympathized with the theological views of the late Rev. Theodore Parker, being 
what is called a liberal, progressive man. He was firm in his opinions and out- 
spoken in their expression, securing the respect of those who differed from him by 
his evident sincerity, and by the ability with which he advocated his own views. 
While hardly, in the general sense, a public speaker, he could well express his con- 
victions and enforce them by the logic of facts. 

Mr. Nash was called to public service in the Common Council of the city-of Boston 
in 1%56, in the Board of Aldermen from 1864 to 1867, and to the state legislature in 
1858, 1868 and 1869. 

He married, May 31, 1849, Lucy Turner Briggs, who deceased April 14, 1862. 
One son survives, Nathaniel Cushing Nash, born April 4, 1862, who entered Har- 
vard College, 1880. 

Mr. Nash left a large property and made several public bequests. The later years 
of Mr. Nash were spent at Arlington, Mass., where he died. 

His membership in this Society is from Dec. 31, 1873. 


The Rev. Danret Lancaster, A.M., of New York city, a corresponding member 
since Nov. 10, 1846, died at New York, May 28, 1880, aged 83. 

He was born at Aeworth, N.H., Nov. 30, 1796, the son of Ebenezer and Elizabeth 
(Davidson) Lancaster, and was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1821, and at 
Andover Theological Seminary 1824. He was ordained pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Gilmanton, Sept. 21, 1825, and was dismissed July 25, 1832. 
After supplying from August, 1832, he was installed pastor of the Centre Church 
in that town, and continued there till Jan. 26, 1852. Bucken this time Mr. Lan- 
caster gained a wide influence in the denomination to which he belonged. He 
was for twelve years secretary of the State Bible Society, and nine years scribe of 
the Deerfield Congregational Association ; he was'many years a trastee of the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society and of the Gilmanton Academy. For three years 
he was Chaplain of the State Insane Asylum, and for one session was chaplain of 
the legislature. In 1845 he published a History of Gilmanton, N. H. 

After leaving New Hampshire he was acting pastor at Middletown, N. Y., from 
1855 to 1859. After the latter date he resided in New York city. 

He was chiefly instrumental in the formation of the Dartmouth College Alumni 
Association of New York, and was the last surviving member of his class. 

Mr. Lancaster was twice married: Aug 29, 1827, to Annie E. Lemist, daughter 
of John Lemist, of Dorchester ; and second to Eliza G. Greely, daughter of Daniel 
Greely, Esq., of Foxcroft, Me., Feb. 14, 1831. 
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Ricnarp Wittarp Sears, Esq., a resident member, died suddenly on the morning 
of Sept. 15, 1880. 

He was born at Boston, Nov. 22, 1835, and was the son of Eben Sears, formerly 
a well known builder of this city, by his wife Eliza, daughter of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth (Warden) Crease. 

He was seventh in direct lineage from Richard! Sears the Pilgrim, who came over 
with the last sixty of John Robinson’s congregation from Leyden, and landed at 
Plymouth, May 6, 1630, through Paul,? Capt. John? Willard,* Willard,® and 
Eben.® He was descended also from Gov. Prince, Elder William Brewster, John 
Howland and other fathers of the Old Colony. 

Early left an orphan, he was placed by his uncle and guardian, Mr. Willard 
Sears, at school at Easthampton, and afterwards at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
On completing his education in 1854, he sailed for the West Indies as supercargo 
in the barque ‘* Alfred Hill,’’ belonging to the firm of Hili, Sears & Co., of which 
his brother was a member, it being her first voyage. At Matanzas he was brought 
to death’s door by a violent attack of yellow fever, from which he barely recovered, 
having to lament the loss of his compagnon du voyage, Uenry Mead, son of Samuel 
O. Mead, formerly of Belmont. 

Soon after his return home, he was offered a position in the Banking House of 
Coolbaugh & Brooks, Burlington, Lowa, but after one or two years service he left 
them to become a partner with his brother in the firm of E. & R. W. Sears, ship- 
ping merchants of this city. Since the decline of this business, consequent upon 
the rebellion, Mr. Sears has devoted his attention to mining interests, in connec- 
tion with which he recently spent a year in Colorado. 

For several years he had been a great sufferer from inflammatory rheumatism, 
and once passed a year in Europe in hopes of getting relief at some of the mineral 
springs. During the last two years his health had been very precarious, and he 
was aware that he was liable to a fatal attack at any time. The evening befure his 
death he spent at his brother’s house, suffering extremely from pain in his left 
hand and wrist, which were excessively swollen, and was obliged to leave at an 
early hour for his room at the Parker House, retiring about 8 P.M., though the 
waiter was in attendance upon him till near 2, A.M. In the morning his brother 
called and found him, as he supposed, quietly sleeping, and was about to leave the 
room without disturbing him, when upon a closer examination he found that he 
was dead. From his perfectly natural position and placid expression it was evident 
he had passed away without a struggle. 

Mr. Sears was of a very sunny, genial disposition, always thoughtful for others, 
kind hearted to a fault. ‘Throughout his life he attached to himself hosts of friends, 
who now deeply feel his loss. He was never married. 

His elder brother, Mr. Eben Sears, survives him, and also two sisters, Mrs. Emma 
E. May and Mrs. Adelaide L. Gilman, of Newton. 

Mr. Sears was a member of Revere Lodge, St. Andrew’s R. A. Chapter, St. Ber- 
_ Commandery, Sovereign Consistory 32°, the Athenian, Apollo, and Artists’ 
Clubs, ete. 

His membership in this society dates from March 31, 1877. S. P. May. 


Esenezer Trescott Farrineton, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., a life 
member and benefactor, died at that place, Aug. 6, 1880, aged 75. 

He was the son of Oliver and Betsey (Trescott) Farrington, and was born at 
Wrentham, Mass., Dec. 15. 1804. 

Mr. Farrington came to Boston at the early age of fifteen, and was employed b 
the firm of Bartlett & Woodman, wholesale grocers. On the death of Mr. W ood- 
man in 1825, he was admitted a partner in the new firm of Levi Bartlett & Co., and 
this relation was continued for nearly forty years, till 1864, when it was termi- 
nated by the death of Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Farrington continued in the same busi- 
ness for several years, under the firm name of Farrington, Tozier & Hall, and became 
largely interested in the importation and refining of sugar, an outgrowth of their 
interest being the organization of the Standard Sugar Refinery, of which Mr. Far- 
rington was a director. 

He married in 1825 Eliza Delano, of Kingston, Mass., who deceased January 
9, 1880. One son, Charles F., survives. 

Mr. Farrington never held public office: he was, however, held in high esteem by 
his associates, and was a directur in the Bank of Commerce for twenty-three years. 
For more than fifty years he was identified with a single business interest of Boston, 
and as a consequence was widely known and respected for his steadfast, even-going 
business career. 
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The Rev. Eruram Assot, A.M., corresponding member, died at Westford, 
Mass., July 21, 1870, aged 90. 

A sketch of the Rev. Mr. Abbot’s life was printed in the Recistsr, vol. xxvii. 
p. 88; and he is noticed in vol. xxviii. 252. In both places it is correctly stated 
that he was born in Newcastle, Maine, and in the latter that he died at Westfield, 
Mass., in August, an error for Westford, Mass., on Ist July. 

The late Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D D., furnished a note which was printed in 
vol. xxix. p. 321, but accidentally his name was not appended. In it Dr. Bouton 
corrects the error in vol. xxviii. as to the place of Mr. Abbot’s death, and also 
states that he was born in Concord, N. H., and not in Newcastle, Me. We wrote 
recently to a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Abbot, to ascertain the truth in this matter, 
and the following is an extract from her letter : 


‘*T answer the question about the birthplace of my father, Rev. Ephraim Abbot. 
He was born in Newcastle. We all distinctly remember having repeatedly heard 
him say so, and I copy from written statements now before me. From the Family 
Record of Benjamin® Abbot, my father’s grandfather [see Abbot Genealogy, 113], 
I transcribe a part of a note appended in my father’s handwriting : 

** Benjamin Abbot and Sarah Brown joined in wedlock, Jan. 29, 1778. 

Ephraim, their son, was born in Newcastle, D. Maine, Sept. 28, 1779.* 

Hannah, their daughter, was born in Pownalborough, March 9, 1782. Ruth and 
their other children were born in Concord, N.H. Ruth Morrell, June 27, 1784,"’ ete. 

In the family record of Benjamin* Abbot I find the following : 

‘* Ephraim Abbot son of Benjamin Abbot and Sarah His wite was born in New- 
castle in Massachusetts, the 28th of September 1779. Hannah Abbot Dafter of 
Benjamin Abbot and Sarah His Wife Was Born in Pownalborough in Massachu- 
setts, the 9th of March, 1782. Ruth Morrell Abbot Dafter of Benjamin Abbot and 
Sarah His Wife was born in Concord Newhampshire the 27th of June 1784,”’ ete. 

From an unfinished autobiography of my father I copy : 

‘**] was born in Newcastle Me. 28th Sept. 1779. Soon after my birth my Father 
moved to a place which he had bought in what was then called Pownalboro’, in 
that part of it which 1s now called Alney.”’ .... ‘‘In May 1784 my Father 
moved his family to Concord, N. H.,”’ ete. 

The sketch of my father’s life in the Recister, xxvii. 88, to which you allude, 
seems to have been chiefly condensed from an article prepared by my brother for 
Harvard Necrology. See pp. 10-13, of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Necrology of 
Harvard College, 1869-1872.’ As it appears in the Reeisrer, this sketch contains 
one or two unimportant errors, which [ will notice. First, it states that in 1811-12 
Mr. Abbot wasa missionary to the Jndians in Eastern Maine. It is true that he went 
under the auspices of the ‘‘ Society for Propagating the Gospel among Indians and 
others,’’ but the great majority of those to whom he ministered were white people, 
and we have quite full lists of their names and places of residence, and also a manu- 
script journal of his life there. He always congratulated himself that he succeeded 
in distributing a large number of bibles and school books just previous to the last 
war with England, during which the recipients would otherwise have been with- 
out them. 

Second, it states that he was ordained in Greenland the 28th of Oct. 1813. It 
should say the 27th of Oct. 1813. 

It is not strange that the Rev. Dr. Bouton made the mistake in his statement in 
the RecisTer, xxix. 321, as he knew that in Concord were the homesteads of Ben- 
jamin Abbot, Sen. and Jr., that my father’s youth was spent there, and that he 
always retained his interest in the town, giving it the same affection as if it had 
really been the place of his nativity. Wiaith the exception of the two errors above 
mentioned, the statements in the biographical sketch in the Recister appear to be 
correct. We have just verified them by reference to family records, journals and 
other original documents.” 


* George E.H. Abbot, A.M., the writer of the article in the “ Necrology of Harvard 
College,” referred to in the text, furnishes us with the following extracts from the fly leaf 
of a pocket cash book of his father. They “ appear to have been hastily jotted down by 
him as he received the information from the lips of some older friend some time in the 
spring of 1811’’: 

“ T was born in New Castle, now New Milford, in the house owned by John Bradstreet, 
built by James Carr. James Ayers can tell me concerning the place of my nativity. .... 
At the head of the tide on Sheepscot river a Mrs. Plummer owns the house [probably in 
Alna] in which my father lived before his removal to Concord.” 
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Georcr Freverick Gray, Esq., of Dover, N. H., a resident member, died March 
6, 1880, aged 51. 

He was born in Dover, July 23, 1828. His father, George Gray, son of Samuel 
Gray, of Salem, Mass., was born in that place, Dec. 31, 1800. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Lydia Jones Barden, was a daughter of Frederick Barden, who 
was superintendent of a nail factory in Dover, from 1824 to 1828. 

George F. Gray received his education at the Franklin Academy in Dover. For 
five years he was local editor of the Dover Gazette, and was afterwards editor of 
the Dover Press. From 1852 till his death he was the Dover correspondent of 
the Boston Herald. In 1875 he visited Europe, where he spent about a year, and 
wrote very interesting letters to this country, which were published in Dover 
newspapers. 

He married, Oct. 13, 1875, Mary Ednah Hill, daughter of Nathaniel R. Hill, by 
whom he had three children—1. George Frederick ; 2. Charles Hill; 3. Ruth Eliz- 
abeth. His wife and two of his children survive. 

He was social and kindhearted ; was a racy, pleasing writer, and had the faculty 
of making his articles readable. 

He was admitted a member June 10, 1879. 


Rosert Mayo, M.D., of Washington, D. C., a corresponding member, was born 
at Fine Creek, in Powhatan County, Va., April 9, 1784; and died in Washington, 
Oct. 20, 1864, aged 80. 

He was the son of Joseph and Martha (Tabb) Mayo, and was educated at Wil- 
liam and Mary College under Bishop Madison’s presidency, and at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, where he graduated with much distinction about 
the year 1805 or 1806. For several years after his graduation he resided at Phila- 
delphia. He never extensively or sedulously practised his profession, yet few of 
its fullowers possessed more science or more of the qualifications to make a success- 
ful and distinguished physician. His tastes directed him to literary pursuits, and 
his acquirements, talents and labor were chiefly devoted to the compilation of edu- 
cational books, being an ardent devotee of learning from the rudiments up to the 
classics. He was the author and first projector of a rhyming spelling book. He 
likewise wrote or compiled systems of mythology and ancient geography for the 
use of seminaries. ‘The following is a list of his publications as far as they have 
come to our knowledge : 

1. Inaugural Thesis on the Sensorium, University of Pennsylvania, 1808. 2. View 
of Ancient Geography and Ancient History. Philadelphia, 1813. 3. Epitome of 
Ancient Geography, with Maps, for the use of Seminaries. Philadelphia, 1814. 
4. New System of Mythology. 4 vols., Philadelphia, 1815-19. 5. Pension Laws 
of the United States, including sundry resolutions of Congress, from 1776 to 1833. 
Washington, 1833. 6. Political Sketches of Eight Years in Washington. Part I. 
8vo. Baltimore, 1839, pp. 216. 7. Synopsis of the Commercial and Revenue Sys- 
tem of the United States. Washington, 1847. 8. Treasury Department in its 
various fiscal Bureaus ; their Origin, Organization and Practical Operations, illus- 
trated. Washington, 1847. 9. [With F. Moulton.) Army and Navy Pension 
Laws, and Bounty Land Laws of the United States, including sundry resolutions of 
Congress, from 1776 to 1852. 8vo. Washington, 1852. 

Dr. Mayo was a singularly handsome man, tall, well formed, athletic and of great 
courage. His habits were always social, yet he was strictly temperate in all things. 
His tastes were refined, delighting in the arts, and, though no performer, in music. 
He was a fine Latin scholar and mathematician. He spoke and wrote French with 
ease, and was fond of the society of cultivated Frenchmen. 

About the year 1822 or 23 Dr. Mayo returned to Virginia and settled at Rich- 
mond, and when Gen. Jackson came tu the front as a candidate for the presidency, 
he started a newspaper called the Jackson Republican, strongly and efficiently advo- 
cating the general’s claims. After Jackson’s election in 1828, Dr. Mayo removed 
to Washington and held office under that administration. He married there his 
only wife, Catherine Elizabeth Harbaugh, who died in Washington Jan. 10, 1847, 
aged forty-four years. They had two children, Martha who died in infancy, and 

obert, born Feb. 10, 1840, still living. : 

For several years previous to the death of Dr. Mayo he was zealously engaged in 
eaten of a genealogy of the Mayo Family and its connections. 

He was admitted to membership June 5, 1855. 
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Amos Lawrence, Esq., an honorary member, died in Boston, Mass., Dec. 31, 
1852, aged 66. Admitted Jan. 8, 1847. For memoir and portrait, see ReGisTER, 
vol. xxxiv. pp. 9-14. A memoir of him by William M. Cornell, LL.D., will also 
be found on pages 500-504 of the first volume of ‘‘ Biographic Memorials of the 
New Hngland Historic, Genealogical Society,’’ just published at the charge of the 
Towne Memorial Fund. 


The Rev. Joun Apams Vinton, A.M., a life member, died in Winchester, Mass., 
Nov. 13, 1877, aged 76. Admitted Feb. 3, 1863. For memoir and portrait, see 
REGISTER, Xxxiv. pp. 127-31. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epttor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


The History of the Honourable Artillery Company. By Captain G. A. Ratxgs, 
F.S.A., F.S.8., F. R. His. Soc., Third West York Light Infantry Militia, Instrue- 
tor of Musketry Hon. Artillery Company, Corresponding Member of the New Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Suciety, Author of *‘ Historical Records of the First 
Regiment of Militia.’”’ With Maps and Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, Publishers in Ordinary to 
her Majesty the Queen. [8vo. vol. i. 1878, pp. 491; vol. ii. pp. 563.] 


Of the numerous institutions organized on the continent of North America in im- 
itation of those which have existed in Europe, the oldest is The Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, and an authentic history of its parent 
in our father-land,—the Honourable Artillery Company of London,—is consequently 
a valuable addition to every collection of historical works on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

The London company was originally chartered by Henry VIII., on the 25th of 
August, 1537, as the Guild of St. George, for ‘* improvement in the science of Ar- 
tillery, or Long Bows, Cross Bows and Hand Guns.”’ Its place of rendezvous was 
called the Artillery Garden, and when,—during the reign of queen Elizabeth,—the 
Spanish Armada threatened the destruction of London, it furnished officers from its 
ranks for the Train Bands of the British metropolis, and of other ports of the king- 
dom. From that time down to the present day, the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London has continued to teach its members the Art of War, and has always,— 
in times of danger at home or abroad,—proved a reliable arm of the military service 
of Great Britain. 

When an English commercial company planted the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
on our rock-bound coast, the emigrants were well supplied with armor. arms and 
ammunition by the Board at London. A prominent member of this Board was 
Capt. Henry Waller, who was at that time the commander of the Honorable Artillery 
Company, and it is reasonable to suppose that he encouraged some of the members 
who sought homes in the new world to furm a similar company there. Captain 
Waller died at London, where he was buried on the 3lst of October, 1631, and his 
funeral discourse was preached by the Rev. George Hughes. He was styled ‘‘ the 
Worshipful Captain Henry Waller, the worthy commander of the renowned Band of 
the Honourable City of London, exercising arms in the Artillery ;’’ and we learn from 
the discourse that he was much esteemed both in public and private life.—that he 
was one of the Common Council of the City,—and that he was about to be pro- 
posed as its representative in Parliament when he died. 

There was some dissention in the Honourable Artillery Company about the . 
choice of a successor to Capt. Waller, and King Charles I. settled the dispute by 
declaring that thenceforth the Sovereign would name the commander. The second 
captain thus appointed was Walter Neale, who had previously resided three years 
in New England, where he had established a colony on the banks of the river Pis- 
cataqua. In 1638 Captain Neale urged the King to appoint him ‘‘ marshal ”’ of 
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Virginia, with the charge of all military affairs in that colony, and he subsequently 
petitioned that he might be appointed ‘* Governor of New England.”’ 

** The Military Company of the Massachusetts ’’ was chartered by Gov. Winthrop, 
by order of the General Court, on the 17th of March, 1638. Military organization 
was then the only social distinction in the infant colony, for while all acknowledged 
allegiance to God and to the commonwealth, there were no forms in religion or no- 
bility in the government. The clergy pointed out their narrow road to Heaven, and 
the drill-sergeants taught men of dauntless energy how to use weapons fcr their 
self-defence while on earth. The early confederation of the United Colonies of New 
England, for mutual military self-defence against savage foes and French invaders, 
finally resulted in independence, followed by the establishment of the United States 
of America. 

Capt. Robert Keayne, one of the charter-members of the Military Company of the 
Massachusetts, and its first commander, had been admitted a member of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company of London on the 6th of May, 1623. Another char- 
ter-member of the Massachusetts company, Robert Sedgwick, was—as we are told 
by Jobnson, a yr in | writer—‘‘ brought up in London’s Artillery Garden.” 

e subsequently served with distinction in the British army, and died in England, 
having attained the rank of Major General. Several other members of the Massa- 
chusetts and of the London company served in the Parliamentary army organized 
by Oliver Cromwell, and are honorably mentioned in history. 

The British company had its annual ‘‘ feast,’’ preceded by a sermon, until 1685, 
an example which has been followed by the Massachusetts company to the present 
time, and there are other points of resemblance between the twocorps. ‘The Brit- 
ish company has refused, with a single exception, to admit honorary members, and 
the only ones ever chosen by the Massachusetts company are two distinguished cap- 
tain generals of the British company: Prince Albert in 1857, and his son Prince 
Albert Edward in 1878—both having been proposed by Past Commander the Honor- 
able Marshall P. Wilder. 

Captain Raikes (who is the author of several other valuable military historical 
works), is Inspector of Musketry to the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
and he has collected, in two handsome volumes, the leading events in its history, 
which are profusely illustrated by portraits of commanders ; pictures of armory build- 
ings, uniforms, flags and weapons; illustrations of the manual exercise ; and maps 
of the company’s drill-yards in the city of London. Unlocking the historical treasures 
of the glorious old company, he has traced its progress through the fierce struggle 
which has gradually changed the unwritten British constitution from the aspect 
which it wore in feudal times into that form of rational liberty which it now bears, 
and has made dear Old England as young in energy, capability and progress as she 
was when the Honourable Artillery Company of London was summoned to the field 
by queen Elizabeth,—the type of queen Victoria, as well in the truly English com- 
plexion of her character, as in the hold which she possessed over the hearts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on both shores of the Atlantic. 

The British company now consists of a troop of Light Cavalry, a Battery of Field 
Artillery and a Battalion of Infantry. Each member, pays an entrance fee of £5, 
and an annual subscription of £2. 2s., and provides his own uniform, the approxi- 
mate cost of which is: for the cavalry, £29; the artillery, £14, and the infantry, 
£13. Arms and accoutrements are provided and kept in order by the company. 
The drill-yard is six acres in extent, and the drill hall is 160 by 40 feet. There are 
regular drills for the Infantry on Monday and Thursday evenings, for the Artillery 
on Tuesday evenings, and for the Cavalry on Wednesday evenings. Instruction in 
fencing and in broadsword exercise is given free of charge to those members who 
wish to receive it. 

It is to be regretted that Captain Raikes could not have given us more details 
concerning the persona) appearance, history and habits of those who have been 
prominently connected with the British company, and have enlivened his accurate 
historical details with graphic descriptions of the ‘* feasts’’ and * field-days.”’ 
But he has nevertheless furnished a valuable contribution to military literature in 
thus chronicling the oldest martial organization in the world. He has also given 
many interesting facts concerning the Massachusetts company,—the oldest martial 
organization on this continent, although they are clumsily arranged, and fail to 
give an idea of the strength and position of the junior corps, which has outlived 
every institution except the christian church and the public school that was in ex- 
istence in the colony of Massachusetts Bay when it was chartered. Each organi- 
zation forming a link between past and present generations, is Ancient and Hon- 
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orable, and the old quotation may well be applied to them: ‘‘ Fair Mother—Beauti- 
ful Daughter.”’ 
[By Major Ben: Perley Poore, of West Newbury.] 


A Relation of a Voyage to Sagadahoc. Now first printed from the Original Manu- 
script in the Lambeth Palace Library. Edited, with Preface, Notes and Appen- 
dix, by Rev. B. F. De Costa. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University 
Press. 1880. [8vo. pp. 43. Private edition, reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society for May, 1880.] 


The fact of the Sagadahoc Colony is as well established as any fact of history. 
The earliest writers on America, the earliest voyagers to the new world, the later 
histories of our country based on the authority of early MSS. and accepted as trust- 
worthy, acknowledge the existence of the Sagadahoc, or Sir John Popham colony, 
at the mouth of the Kennebec River in Maine, in 1607. There is not the shadow of a 
historic doubt upon this point. But the Aislorical significance of this colony has in 
late years formed the subject of much unnecessary and bitter controversy, though, 
as we are glad to acknowledge, this fog of controversy is clearing up, leaving us 
to see beneath the clear statements of historic truth, upon which all students may 
rest and form such conclusions as in their own minds the facts seem to warrant. The 
general historian has not yet dealt largely with the philosophy of the historic signifi- 
cance or value of the Popham colony ; this has been left to the special historian and 
historical essayist. But after going carefully over the whole subject, and giving a close 
reading to all the existing information upon the subject, who will not say the com- 
pact argument of the late Hon. John A. Poor, in his ‘ First Colonization of 
America,’’ is not as worthy of acceptance as the rhetoric of the late Hon. Erastus 
C. Benedict, in his ‘* Beginning of America ;’’ or that the solid, candid explana- 
tion of historic facts by the late Dr. Edward Ballard, the learned and polished and 
gentlemanly secretary of the Maine Historical Society, is not entitled to as much 
weight as the criticisms of Mr. William Frederick Poole. Much has been contrib- 
uted to this controversy, especially that which was occasioned by the action of the 
Maine Historical Society in erecting the Memorial Tablet to Popham in the walls 
of Fort Popham in 1862, that has been of little consequence, and which will be en- 
tirely overlooked by historical students as the years go on ; for even now, after the 
lapse of nearly twenty years, who places any particular value upon half the state- 
ments forming the staple of public discussion of that date, and which their writers 
thought so important? The facts of history remain, and as the years go on their 
historical importance and significance will receive the proper recognition and ac- 
ceptance. We need not fear that when this acceptance is established, any locality, 
or person, or fact of importance, will be overlooked, or fail to receive its Just share 
of merit and distinction. The facts of history cannot be warped in such way that 
the testimony of the centuries will not sometime set them right. 

The literature of this subject has received a new contribution in the tract now 
under notice. William Strachey, Gent., of whom but little is known, was Secre- 
tary and Recorder to the Virginia Company of London,* in America, 1609. In 1612 
he was in London, and edited a quarto book accompanying Capt. John Smith’s 
map of Virginia, at Oxford, in that year. He wrote an account of the early settle- 
ments in Virginia ‘‘ vpon the Island of Roanoak,”’ at ‘‘ the expense and charge of 
Sir Walter Raleigh ;’’ and also ‘‘ gathered ’’ (so says the title page of the original 
MSS. in the library of the British Museum), a book ‘‘of the Northern Colonie, 
seated upon the River of Sachadehoc, Transported Anno 1585, at the charge of Sir 
John Popham, Knight, late Lord Chief Justice of England.’’ This narrative of 
Strachey was published by the Hakluyt Society of London in 1849; in 1852 por- 
tions of it were reprinted in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(Series iv. yol. i. p. 219), and in 1853 those chapters of this work relating to the 
colony of ** Sachadehoc,’’ four in number, were re-published by the Maine Histo- 
rical Society (Collections, vol. iii. p. 286). It has been evident, from a careful 
study of Strachey’s report of the ‘* Northern Colonie,” that he derived his inform- 
ation from some source which he did not credit; and Mr. De Costa believes that 
the * Relation of a Voyage to Sagadahoc,’’ which he now gives to the public, is 
the one from which Strachey drew his information. This manuscript was found by 
Mr. De Costa in the Lambeth Palace Library, London, in the summer of 1875, and 
he is satisfied that the MS., or at least a tolerable copy of it, passed through Stra- 


* Neill’s History of the Virginia Company of London, 1869, p. 43. 
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chey’s hands, and formed the principal source of his knowledge respecting the Pop- 
ham colony. Its author is believed to have been James Davis, one of the council 
of the colony. The title of the MS. found by Mr. De Costa, states that it was 
found among “‘ y® papers of y® truly Wor*f! S' Ferdinando Gorges K"*, by me Wil- 
liam Griffith.” 

The Relation occupies seventeen pages of Mr. De Costa’s very unique pamphlet, 
beginning with the first day of June, 1607, and ending 26th September, to which 
is appended, from the Oxford MS., the portion corresponding with the last pages of 
the narrative which forms the conclusion of Strachey’s ‘** Historie,’’ the last words 
of which are so familiar to historical students, ‘‘ And this was the end of that north- 
ern colony upon the River Sachadehoc.”’ The narrative abounds in curious details, 
is enriched with copious notes, and contains those quaint outline representations of 
the various islands and headlands seen along the coast, first given in the Hakluyt 
Society volume. In his preface, which occupies twelve pages, Mr. De Uosta gives 
an interesting account of the original MS. of this voyage, how it was discovered 
and copied, the evidences of its authorship, and reviews at considerable length and 
with great candor and wealth of learning the historic significance and claims of the 
colony of Sagadahoc. A full investigation of the facts shows that the Popham 
colonists were men of fair character, though the majority may not have been supe- 
rior to colonists of 1600 in general. Still, the record of Sagadahoc is unstained, 
and its claims do not conflict with the claims of Plymouth, which have received full 
acknowledgment. [t is undisputed that Sagadahoc formed an essential prelimin- 
ary to the colonization of New England, and an essential part of the irrepressible 
British activity abroad, not only in New England but in Virginia; and so far as 
the historic facts remain, we believe the Sagadahoc colonists can never be deprived 
of the credit due them in laying the foundations of New England. And it is an 
honor to the colonists that on ‘‘ Sondaye, beinge the 9th of August in the morninge,” 
the ‘‘ holl company ”’ landed, the cross was erected, and the devoted clergyman, 
Rev. Richard Seymour, delivered a sermon, ‘‘ gguing God thanks for our happy 
meetinge and safe aryvall into the contry.”’ And is it too much to say in the words 
of Mr. De Costa: ‘* A christian priest stepped upon the soil of New England for the 
first time at Monhegan in 1607, an authorized minister pronounced the first bless- 
ing, and then and there New England was formally consecrated to christian 
civilization.”’ 

Historical students everywhere, whether accepting the full claims of the Sagada- 
hoe colony, as stated by Mr. De Costa, or not, can but thank him for the great care 
with which he has edited this tract, the richness of the learning and historic ex- 
——— which he has added to the text in copious notes, and the broad spirit of 

istoric unselfishness and desire for accuracy which seems to have prompted every 
expression of opinion, or inference from a fact. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., of Augusta, Me. | 


Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America: Con- 
taining—1. A Narrative of the Organization and of the Early Measures of the 
Church ; Il, Additional Statements and Remarks; III. An Appendix of Orig- 
inal Papers. By the Rt. Rev. Witt1am Wuire, D.D. Edited, with Notes and a 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Colonial Charch, by the Rev. B. F. Dz 
Costa. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 474. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston.] 

The reader takes up this volume with pleasure as he regards the superior typo- 
graphy, the fine paper and the excellently engraved portrait of the venerable author 
— the title page. 

t is hardly necessary to remark upon the judicious manner in which it is edited 
by the learned historian, the Rev. B. F. De Costa, who is known not only for his 
general large historical information, but as one who has studied and published val- 
uable contributions relating to the annals of the church of which this book is a 
memoir. 

To the churchman and ecclesiastical scholar this work of Bishop White has long 
been known, and its accuracy and value appreciated, but it will interest the general 
reader who may be tempted to study this contribution to the religious history of 
- Saaen, to know something of its venerable author and his eminent fitness for 
the work. 

The Rey. Dr. William White is known to popular fame chiefly as the chaplain of 
the Continental Congress in 1775, also of that assembled at Yorktown at the time of 
the capture of Philadelphia. He at one time wrote : ‘‘I continued as did all of us 
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to pray for the king until Sunday before the 4th of July, 1776. Within a short 
time after I took the oath of allegiance to the United States, and have since remain- 
ed faithful to it. My intentions were upright and most seriously weighed.”’ 

In the revision of the forms of service of the Church of En land, after the inde- 
pendence of this country had been established, and in adapting the united action 
of parishes of that communion in convention to the newly existing condition of 
affairs in the United States, his eminent abilities were most useful. His sound 
judgment united with extensive information, and his intellectual attainments, well 
qualified him for the task. 

There was a strong popular prejudice against this religious body through 
the country, arising from jealousy of apprehended prelatical and political ten- 
dencies, and active measures were used to prevent the ardently desired wish of 
its people to perfect their organization by the necessary consecration in England of 
bishops for America. Dr. Seabury, of Connecticut, bad been consecrated by the 
Scottish non-juring bishops at Aberdeen in 1784, but the desire for continuity with 
the English succession led the first general convention of this church held in Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr. White was unanimously chosen president, to forward a peti- 
tion for the consecration of American bishops through Mr. Adams, the American 
minister in London, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Adams readily under- 
took the service and assisted its object. He wrote several years after, ‘* There is 
no part of my life on which Ll look back and reflect with more satisfaction than the 
part | took, bold, daring and hazardous as it was to myself and mine, in the intro- 
duction of episcopacy in America.”’ 

Dr. White was subsequently unanimously elected Bishop in Pennsylvania, em- 
barked for London, and was consecrated at Lambeth Chapel in 1787, being the first 
bishop of the strictly English succession consecrated for America. 

He was not prelatical in its offensive sense. The many trusts and offices of dig- 
nity which had been placed upon him by popular and also ecclesiastical favor did 
not affect the mild urbanity and humility of his character. He believed with quaint 
Francis Quarles’s Enchiridion, ‘‘ If thou art not worth more than the world can 
make thee, thy Redeemer had a bad pennyworth.”’ 

Calm, dignified, thoroughly informed, exact, he was eminently fitted to prepare 
these Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the value of the work will 
not be likely to be overestimated by one studying the general history of ecclesiasti- 
cal movements in the United States. 

The book had become rare and consequently expensive, and the thanks of the 
public are due to Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. for reproducing it in such excellent 
form, and to the Reverend Editor for his labors which add value to it. 

[By J. Gardner White, A.M., of Cambridge.] 


An American Edition of the Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle, from the Boke of 
St. Albans, by Dame Jutiana Berners, A.D. 1496. Edited by Geo. W. Van 
Sicien, of the New York Bar. New York: Orange Judd Company. 1880. ([Sq. 
16mo. pp. 118. Price $1.50.] 

The ‘‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle ’’ is not only the very earliest, but 
by far the most curious essay upon the subject which has ever appeared in the Eng- 
glish, or perhaps in any other language. There*has been some doubt as to the au- 
thorship of this celebrated book, but it has by general consent been attributed to 
Dame Julyans (or Juliana) Berners, Bernese or Barnes, prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopwell, near St. Albans; a lady of noble family, and celebrated for her learning 
and accomplishments. It was first written in 1480, and fragments of a MS. of the 
treatise are found in one or two private libraries in England. ‘The first edition was 
‘* Emprynted ’’ by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496, and but two or three copies of this 
edition are known to be in existence—one in the library of the British Museum. It 
was originally included in ‘‘ Treatyses perteynynge to Hawkynge, Huntynge and 
Fysshinge with an angle ”’—although an edition was printed by de Worde in a sepa- 
rate form. The popularity of the book, if we may use a modern term, is attested 
by the fact that it had “ run through ”’ ten editions before the death of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; andjfor nearly a hundred years it was the sole book of its kind, Leonard 
Moscall writing his ‘‘ Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line ” in 1590. Walton’s 
‘Compleat Angler ”’ did not appear till 1653, and he borrowed many of his prac- 
tical suggestions from Dame J was, as an examination of the two books will show. 
The several reprints of the ‘‘ Treatyse’’ have been—one by William Pickering, 
London, in 1827, from the types of John Baskerville; one by Thomas White, London, 
in 1832; one by James L. Black, New York, in 1875, and one by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
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London, in 1880. This last is a very rich edition, in fac-simile, reproduced by pho- 
tography from the copy of the first edition now in the British Museum, and edited by 
Rev. G. M. Watkins. The first American edition was edited by Mr. George W. Van 
Siclen, of the New York bar, for whom it was privately printed, and by him dedicat- 
ed to the members of the Willewenoe Club, an association of New York lovers of the 
** gentyle cryft ’’ whose headquarters are on the Beaverkill in Sullivan county, N. Y. 

It is from the plates of this edition, we judge, that the present publishers have issued 
the new impression now under notice, as it is in every respect identical with that, 

though on many accounts we prefer the genuine “ Van Siclen edition.”’ But in 
the larger Orange Judd edition, the fresh, quaint, charming ‘* Treatyse’’ is sure 
to find many admirers, and the patient, medizval spirit of ‘its four-hundred-year- 
old wisdom will charm many a modern disciple of Dame Juliana and dear old 


k. 
[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq. | 


History of the Flag of the United States of America, and of the Naval and Yacht- 
Club Signals ; Seals and Arms, and Principal National Songs of the United States, 
with a Chronicle of the Symbols, Standards, Banners and lags of Ancient and 
Modern Nations. By Geo. Henry Presie, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. Second Re- 
vised Edition. Illustrated with ten C: lored’ Plates, Two Hundred Engravings on 
Wood, Maps and Autographies. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1880. [8vo. pp. 
xxi.+815. Price $7, including postage in the United States or to any Postal 
Union country.) 

Charles Lamb once said that previous to reading Milton he wished to hear a sol- 
emn service of music, that he might be prepared. to appreciate the grandeur and 
magnificence of his poems. It would be fitting before following the author through 
this volume, that one should listen to the booming of cannon from a man-of- -war, or 
hear the strains of martial music from a full band, and so be charged with patriot- 
ism, that he might appreciate the glory attending his country’s flag as here traced 
from its humble beginnings to the present time when it floatsso proudly among those 
of the most favored nations. The author’s enthusiasm for his subject, the length of 
time given to it, and the untiring industry of research displayed, have brought a 
wealth of material to his command that must make the book a fountain to draw 
from, as well as authority to look up to, for any future writer on this interesting 
theme. 

It is none too soon either to have some one gather up and record, as is here done, 
the facts and incidents concerning our flag duritlg the late war against the union. 
The truth in regard to causes and conduct of war between widely ‘separate 2d nations 
is difficult to discover and unfold, but to unravel the snarled skein in a fratracidal 
strife of such magnitude, where disloyalty to the country’s flag was within our own 
borders, is doubly so. This Admiral Preble, with a clear insight into the state of 
mind then prevailing, endeavurs to do, and has succeeded in presenting a trust- 
worthy and succinct history of the flag during that eventful period. One cannot 
read it, even at this distant day, without trembling for the fate of the stars and 
stripes. Trailed in the dust as it was by rebel hands, all such indignity and huinili- 
ation only served to endear it the mpre to loyal hear ts. It had perforce to be struck 
to its enemies, but never with dishonor. In truth it emerged from the conflict with 
added lustre. One very significant illustration of this is the reference by Admiral 
Preble to the lines by Campbell, the poet of Hope: 


‘* Your standard’s constellation types 
White freedom by its stars ; 
But what's the meaning of your stripes,— 
They mean your negro’s scars.”’ 


This taunt, at the time it was given, did have its sting, notwithstanding the reply 
by Hon. George Lunt, admirable as that was. Bandying wrong against wrong did 
not, however, “lessen the sting in either case. It was only after our own nation had 
wrestled with the wrong and overcome it, that it could proudly point to its standard 
with the stain removed. 

Another important part of the text of the book is the chronicle of the Symbols, 
Flags, &c., of ancient and modern nations. The dust of many an old, forgotten 
tome must have been disturbed in gathering this mass of curious information. Here 
we find matter and incidents relating to the Cross, Crescent, Egyptian Standards, 
Eagles of the Romans, Banners of the Knights, Masonic Emb ems, Lilies of France, 
and a long catalogue beside, too numerous to mention. It is to be feared the scheme 
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of this part of the work is too comprehensive, and that the general reader will pass 
it by in order to come directly to the main object of the book. As might have been 
expected from the author's outlook, the navy comes in for a fair portion of his pages. 
The beginnings of our Naval Organization are given with great detail. It is inter- 
esting to note what a wide scope was taken in giving names to the first five vessels 
purchased in 1775. ‘‘ The first was named Aifre , in honor of the founder of 
the greatest navy that ever existed; the second, Columbus, after the discoverer 
of this quarter of the globe ; the third, Cabot, for the discoverer of the northern 
part of this continent ; the fourth, Andrea Doria, in honor of the great Genoese 
admiral; and the fifth, Providence, the name of the town where she was pur- 
chased, and the residence of Hopkins who was appointed the first captain.”’ 

To the Alfred is claimed the high honor of being the first to wear ‘‘ the flag of 
America.’’? She was reported as mounting twenty 9-pounders; and, that one may 
see what have been the changes in naval warfare within a hundred years, Admiral 
Preble states the weight of shot thrown from the Alfred’s entire battery or both 
broadsides was not equal to the weight of a single shot thrown by one of our mod- 
ern monitors. ‘Io one who has spent so many years under the folds of the flag, and 
who has kept step to the music of the union upon the quarter-deck so much of that 
time, it is but natural that an account of the songs of our country should go with 
the history of its flag. Consequently 53 pages are added at the end, wherein a 

t number of interesting facts are brought together regarding our patriotic songs, 

om Hail Columbia to the famous John Brown song. In respect to the latter, a 
great amount of evidence is given as to its origin, from which it seems conclusive 
that the song originated in the very beginning of the war, at Fort Warren, Boston 
harbor, and was first published in Charlestown. Probably no one song was ever 80 
distinctively a soldier’s song as this, made up as it was line upon line by the soldiers 
themselves. It possessed the impelling furce of the old hero himself, and was the 
rallying song through the long years of that war his daring deeds and heroic death 
did so much to precipitate upon his countrymen. 

There are other features in this valuable book that demand notice, as the most cas- 
ual reader of even the title-page will observe, but lack of space forbids touching upon 
them. It is to be hoped the book will find its way into many homes of our land, to 
diffuse its patriotic spirit, and that the joy of loyalty and devotion to our national 
flag in the future shall cause it to be held in that honor and respect described by 
Admiral Preble as accorded in the Russian navy to its nation’s colors. 

The ensign is lowered with great formality at sunset. ‘The officers are assembled 
on the quarter-deck, with the band in position, and the crew in their places ; as the 
flag begins to descend the national air is played, and the officers and crew stand un- 
covered before the emblem of the nation’s sovereignty. It is hoisted with similar 
ceremonies. 

| By Abram E. Cutter, Esq., Charlestown, Boston, Mass.]} 


Proceedings of the ‘Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Gathering in Eng- 
land, Departure for America and Final Settlement in New England, of the First 
Church and Parish of Dorchester, Mass., coincident with the Settlement of the 
Town. Observed March 28 and June 17, 1880. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, Pub- 
lisher, 101 Milk Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 176. Price 75 cents in cloth, or 50 
cents in paper.] 

The two services of the first parish in Dorchester, commemorative —as stated in 
the title-page of the book before us—of the gathering of the church, its departure 
from England, and its planting on these shores, were admirably conducted, as a 
reference to the printed pages will show. ‘The Rev. Mr. Barrows, in the first of his 
sermons, entitled, ‘¢ The Genesis and Exodus of the first Church at Dorchester,”’ in 
a learned, lucid and satisfactory manner traces the incipiency, progress and ulti- 
mate development of Puritan principles, and their effects upon the lives and char- 
acters of our fathers, permeating their thoughts and feelings, making true noblemen, 
fit for the stirring duties and conflicts of their day and generation. There was a 
rege of steps, it may be said, from John Wycliffe the reformer, to Jobn 

hite the ‘‘ patriarch of Dorchester.’? They might be considered relatively as 
the cause and sequence of principles and ideas that resulted in the formation of the 

Dorchester church, which was organized in Plymouth, England, and came over a 

distinct, embodied church. Whether the portion of the church that left for Wind- 

sor, Conn., in 1636, under Warham, the junior pastor, or the other portion who 
remained with the senior pastor, Maverick, in their midst, should be entitled to the 
appellation of the First, the original church, the fact remains, as Mr. Barrows 
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has well said, “‘ that both the church at Windsor and that at Dorchester directly 
owe their origin to the little band that gathered in Plymouth, England, in 1630.” 
The afternoon services of that day consisted of a welcome by the pastor, singing 
from the version of Sternhold and Hopkins, words and tunes used by our fathers 
two hundred and fifty years ago, with other tunes and words of more modern com- 
position. Addresses were made by, or letters received from, ministers representa- 
tives of churches in Plymouth, Salem, Boston, Watertown, Roxbury, the second 
eburch in Dorchester and the church in Milton. At the second celebration, June 
17th, the subject of the sermon by the Rev. Mr. Barrows was, ‘‘ The vine planted 
in the wilderness.’’ It was substantially a history of the church, interspersed with 
notes of some contemporaneous events which occurred in various countries of th» 
world, the religious epochs of the church, the growth and development of the coun- 
try, and various other topics flowing legitimately out of the subject before him. 
Interesting addresses were made in the afternoon by Gov. Long, Prof. William Ey- 
erett, Edward Everett Hale, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Dr. George E. Ellis, 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Windsor, Conn., and others. The Appendix contains let- 
ters received from distinguished personages, among them Gen. Grant, the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, the ) eg E. W. Stoughton. 

The following telegram was received that day from the Mayor of Dorchester, Dor- 
setshire, England: ‘‘ Old Dorchester sends cordial congratulations to New Dor- 
chester upon its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and warmly reciprocates its 
affectionate attachment.” 

[By William B. Trask, Esq., of Boston.] 


Fourth Report of the Record Commissioners. 1880. [City Seal.] Boston: Rock- 
well & Churchill, City Printers. 1880. [8vo. pp. v.4+332. With Index of 
names. } 

This is the fourth report of Messrs. Whitmore and Appleton, the Record Com- 
missioners of the city of Boston. The three previous reports have already been 
noticed in the Recister (xxxi. 347; xxxii. 110; xxxiii. 264). In these notices we 
have expressed our opinion of the value of the work the commissioners are doing. 
The present report contains the first volume of the records of the old town of Dor- 
chester, Mass., from 1632 to 1654. 

It is asserted in the History of Dorchester (p. 29), that this record book, ‘‘ in 
point of time, takes precedence of any town records in Massachusetts.’’ We know 
of no contemporary town record of earlier date. The Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
D.D., 1834, wrote a description of this book, which was printed in a pamphlet of 
four pages, now very rare, under the title, ‘‘ Some Account of the Old Book of 
Records of the Town of Dorchester.”’ This pamphlet is reprinted by Mr. Trask in 
the Recisrer (xxi. 163) in the introduction to his annotated copy of the early por- 
tion of these records (Jan. 21, 1632, to Sept. 2, 1637), which appeared thirteen 
years ago in the Reaisrer for April, July and October, 1867, and January, 1868. 
A list of grantees from the original book is printed in this number of the Recisrsr, 


e are glad to see prefixed to this volume the admirable report of Alderman 
O’Brien, chairman of the committee on printing, as it contains sound views on the 
duty of towns to preserve their ancient records, and the best way of printing them. 
We understand that the commissioners have in press two other volumes to be issued 
soon, namely, a volume of the town records of Roxbury, and the articles of the late 
Mr. Nathaniel I. Bowditch in the Boston Evenin Transcript, under the signature 
of ‘* Gleaner,’’ upon the history of real estate in Boston. 


Fifth Register of the Massachusetts Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, Boston, May, 1880, Boston: Press of Rockwell & 
Churchill. 1880. [12mo. pp. 46.] 

This order was instituted April 9, 1865, ‘‘ to cherish the memories and associa- 
tions of the war in defence of the unity and indivisibility of the Republic,” and 
for kindred objects. The Massachusetts Commandery was organized and instituted 
in March, 1868, and is ina flourishing condition. The present pamphlet contains 
® register of every member of the commandery, living and dead, to May, 1880, 
with the date of admission, the original entrance into the service, present address 
of the living, and other particulars. Prefixed is a copy of the constitution and by- 
laws of the parent order. 
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The Lake of the Red Cedars; or Will It Live? Thirty Yearsin Lake. A Record of 
the First Thirty Years of Baptist Labors in the County of Lake, State of Indiana. 
By Y. N. L. Crown Point, Ind.: T. H. Ball, Publisher. 1880. [l2mo. pp. 
357. With map.] 

This little volume deals mainly with the experiences of a small Baptist colony from 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, who in 1837 left their old family homes in that town 
and founded a settlement in Lake, the northwesternmost county of Indiana, and now 
almost under the shadow of the great city of Chicago. The spot chosen for this 
settlement was a lovely one, and the varying fortunes of the settlers, though writ- 
ten in a rambling, disconnected way, are described in an interesting manner. There 
are no accounts of hair-breadth escapes from Indian attacks, no perilous ad- 
ventures or other thrilling incidents peculiar to early border life in the West, 
but only a simple history of the rise, progress and development of a western 
township based on New England traditions and New England character. Aside 
from its merit as a narrative of religious progress, the book contains some interest- 
ing family sketches and personal records which are of value to those engaged in 
tracing family lines to which these are related. The appendix, which adds ten 
years record to the body of the work (from 1868 to 1878) contains, among other in- 
teresting matter, a record of Baptist marriages in Lake County, from March 3, 
1842, to March 20, 1880. The style, as has been already stated, is rambling, but is 
varied in an entertaining manner by personal anecdotes and incidents. The prin- 
cipal defect of the work is the lack of an index, which in all books pertaining to 
family history is necessary and desirable. 

[By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of Boston.} 


Peirce’s Colonial Lists. Civil, Military and Professional Lists of Plymouth and 
Rhode Island Colonies. Comprising Colonial, County and Town Officers, Cler- 
gymen, Physicians and Lawyers. With Extracts from Colonial Laws definin: 
their Duties. 1621—1700. By Epsenezer W. Peirce. .... Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co., 283 Washington Street ; David Clapp & Son, 564 Washington Street. 
1881. ([8vo. pp. 156. Price $2, including postage.] 


Of this book it may truly be said that it supplies a want that has long been felt. 
Whitmore’s ‘‘ Massachusetts Civil List,’® the only book resembling this, contains 
the colonial officers of Plymouth colony, but does not give the military and town 
officers and the professional men. A list of the officers and professional men in 
Rhode Island is _ first collected. The facts gathered up and clearly arranged in 
this book are such as are often found the hardest to obtain, and those who have 
spent days and weeks in endeavoring to ascertain a single fact in our early history, 
will be thankful to Gen. Peirce for the labor which future investigators into local 
history and genealogy will be spared by the use of this book. 

We had no idea that such complete lists, as we find in this book, of the ‘* colo- 
nial, county and town officers, clergymen, physicians and lawyers’’ of the colonies 
of Plymouth and Rhode Island could be gathered together. To do this must have 
required much unremitting toil, and the perseverance which the compiler has shown 
is worthy of all honor. The extracts from colonial laws defining the functions of 
officials have been made with judgment, and will be found very useful. 

** Should the demand for this work,’’ we are informed in the preface, ‘‘ seem to 
warrant the effort for a further and enlarged publication in the same line, the com- 
piler will probably, ere long, publish in like form the Civil, Military and Profes- 
sional Lists of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Haven and New Hampshire colo- 
nies, which, with the present work, will constitute complete books of reference to 
all Colonial New England.”’ We trust that sufficient encouragement may be given 
to Gen. Peirce for him to continue his labors. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, from May, 1757, to March, 1762, 
inclusive. Transcribed and Edited in accordance with a Resolution of the Gene- 
ral Assemby. [State Seal.] By Cuarues J. Hoapty, State Librarian. Hartford: 
Press of The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 662.] 

The eleventh volume of the Colonial Records of Connecticut, issued last Septem- 
ber, brings the records down to the year 1762. This volume contains “ the first 
four hundred and forty-six pages of the ninth manuscript volume of the Publie 
Records of the Colony. Neither the Journal of the Governor and Council, nor that 
of either branch of the General Assembly during the years which this volume em- 
braces, are known to be extant.’? The ‘‘ Answers to Queries from the Board of 
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Trade, 1761-2,’’ printed as an appendix, ‘‘ from copies procured at the Public Rec- 
ord office in London,”’ show the condition of the colony at that time in regard to 
trade, manufactures, &e. 

Like previous volumes, a full index of subjects and names is given. Mr. Hoadly 
deserves great credit for the superior manner in which he brings out these volumes. 


The Early Records of Groton, Massachusetts, 1672—1707. Edited by Samu. 
A. Green, M.D. Groton: 1880. [8vo. pp. 201.] 


The town of Groton is fortunate in having a son like Dr. Green, who is interested 
in gathering up and preserving every incident in its early history, and rescuing 
from oblivion the memory of its founders, among whom we find the name of Ben- 
jamin Garfield, ancestor of Gen. James A. Garfield, president elect of the United 
States. His historical addresses, which have been noticed in the Register (xxx. 
483 ; xxxiv. 231), are replete with the lore of the past. 

The volume before us is a work of marvellous industry, though few who look 
upon its clear type and beautiful paper, will probably euspect.it. Those, how- 
ever, who have seen the tattered pages of the original record and pored over its 
perplexing hieroglyphics, portions of which are gone and others half obliterated, 
to which fantastic spelling adds other difficulties, can form some idea of the 
amount of labor which Dr. Green has bestowed upon the work. 

Portions of this book, under the titles of ‘* Early Records of Groton ’’ (xxxiii. 
454), and *‘ Early Land Grants of Groton ’* (xxxiv. 112), have been noticed in the 
Register. , 

These ‘ records of the town of Groton are the earliest extant, and were probably 
the first made of any meeting held within its limits. They are copied from the only 
book of records kept during the Indian wars, and are now printed in accordance 
with a vote of the town. From the fact that the book was for a while preserved 
rolled up, tt acquired the name of ‘The Indian Roll.’ It appears to have been 
lost at one time, but was subsequently found.”’ 

; The copying and superintending the printing of this volume is entirely a labor of 
ove. 


Washington Academy. Historical Address of the Hon. James Gibson at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, held at Salem, N. Y.,0n August 25-26, 1880. [Royal 8vo. 
pp. 25.] 

The one hundredth anniversary of this academy, located at Salem, Washington 
County, N. Y., was celebrated last August. ‘The full proceedings are printed in 
the Salem Press, Sept. 3 and 10, 1880. ‘The oration by the Hon. James Gibson is 
reprinted from the Press in the pamphlet before us. The town of Salem was set- 
tled between 1764 and 1770 by Scotch Irish, German Palatines and New England 
people. In 1780 there were three hundred families there. In that year a classical 
school was founded, which eleven years later was incorporated as ‘‘ Washington 
Academy,’’ whose centenary was observed on the above-named occasion. 

Mr. Gibson in his address gives an interesting narrative of the scttlement of that 
part of New York state, ata biographies of the principals of the academy and 
others connected with it, with glances at the state of society and of education there 
at different periods. The author of this address has prepared a full history of the 
academy, which he will publish if sufficient encouragement is given. e trust 
that he may be encouraged to do it. 


Suffolk Deeds, Liber I. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill, City Printers, No. 39 Arch 

St. 1880. [8vo. pp. 827.] 

This volume has been printed by order of the Board of Aldermen of the city of 
Boston, acting as County Commissioners. The original, which has a value to the 
historical student as well as the conveyancer, had become so much dilapidated that 
the most prominent members of the Suffolk bar petitioned Feb. 10, 1879, that the 
volume be copied and printed verbatim, which has been done. The copy has been 
made by William B. Trask, Esq., than whom no more competent person could be 
found. Mr. Trask has superintended the printing. He has also indexed the work 
in a thorough manner, there being five separate indexes, filling 330 pages. John 


T. Hassam, Esq., to whom the public are more indebted than any other person for 


bringing this matter to the attention of the members of the bar and the board of 
aldermen, has rendered valuable assistance on the indexes and in other ways. 

The volume has been completed at so late a day, that a notice worthy of the 
book cannot be prepared in season for this number. We hope to.do justice to it 
in our April issue. 
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The Relation of the Fisheries to the Discovery and Settlement of North America. 
Delivered before the New Hampshire Historical Society, at Concord, June, 1880, 
and the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protection Society, at Boston, 1880. By 
Cuar.es Levi Woopsury. .... Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 26.] 

Mr. Woodbury is well known as a diligent student of New England history. This 
short essay is the result of his studies of some of the early European voyages of 
discovery to these shores, and particularly fishing voyages. He points out some 
interesting relations between the winter fisheries and settlements not hitherto no- 
ticed. He also touches upon many points relating to the period of discovery and 
colonization, that historical students will find worthy of their consideration. Our 
space will not allow us to indicate fully Mr. Woodbury’s interesting views of the 
characters and events of the period upon which he writes. We commend this re- 
view to all who desire to see this great subject freshly and vigorously considered. We 
regard it as an earnest of what we may expect from his other historical researches. 

| By Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., of Boston.] 


The Life of James A. Garfield. By Cuartes Carteton Corrin ( War Correspondent 
** Carleton’’). With a Sketch of the Life of Chester A. Arthur. Illustrated. 
Boston : James H. Earle, Publisher. 1880. [12mo. pp. 364.] 

This book was written in haste in the early portion of the recent presidential cam- 
paign ; and now that the subject is soon to be raised to the highest gift in Ameri- 
can citizenship, a new interest surrounds it. Though written in haste, it is 
well done. The aptness of Mr. Coffin in collating incidents which are surrounded 
by things exciting interest, is shown in this work. The subject of this biography 
affurds a fine field for research and writing, which makes the book one of great 
interest. ‘The struggle of the parents, the youth of Garfield, his endeavors tu se- 
cure education, his aptness in the class room as teacher, his patriotism and service 
in the war, and the breadth and culture displayed in Congress in dealing with the 
multitudinous questions which arise in the affairs of state, all of these open to a 
wide-awake author a richness of theme rarely surpassed. Mr. Coffin has done his 
work well; and in this brief notice we will not mention it as a mere campaign 
book, for it has proven itself more than that already, but speak of it as a foundation 
on which can be made a standard work among the biographies of those representing 
the best American life. 

[By the Rev. Aaron Titus, Jr., of Weymouth, Mass.] 


Reminiscences of Distinguished Men of Essex County. Communicated by Hon. Na-- 
THAN Crosspy, LL.D. From the Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., vol. xvii. part 2. Salem: 
Printed at the Salem Press, 1880. ([8vo. pp. 29.] 

This paper was read before the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, on the: 
7th of April last (ReaisTer, xxxiv. 318). It was again read on the 19th of the same 
month before the Essex Institute, and printed in their Collections, from which this 
reprint is made. 

Judge Crosby prefixes to his reminiscences some eloquent remarks upon the pre- 
eminenee of Essex County in the history of this commonwealth. ‘‘ She is,”’ says he, 
‘* our Mecca and our Antioch; our national birth-place and our christening.’’ The 
reminiscences relate chiefly to three eminent men of about the author’s own age, 
viz.: the Hon. Rufus Choate, the Hon. Caleb Cushing and the Hon. Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr., ‘‘ born within a few miles of each other, Choate in 1799, Cushing in 
1800, and Rantoul in 1805, of parents of about equal condition and position in 
society.’’ Among the other celebrities with whom Judge Crosby was acquainted 
and hae given interesting recollections here, are Garrison, the anti-slavery leader, 
Prescott, the historian; Whittier, the poet, Hawthorne, the novelist, Peabody, the 
bencvolent banker, and Miss Hannah F’. Gould, the poetess. 


Centennial Anniversary of the Independence of the State of Vermont and the Battle 
of Bennington, August 15 and 16, 1877. estminster — Hubbardton— Windsor. 
Tuttle & Co., Rutland, Official Printers and Stationers to the State of Vermont. 
1879. [8vo. pp. 232.] 

The services on the two days named in the title of this book were intended to 
commemorate the centenaries of two separate events in the history of Vermont ; the 
first the independence of the state, and the second an important revolutionary bat- 
tle fought on its soil. The true centenary of the independence of Vermont was- 
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Jan. 17, 1877, that being one hundred years from Jan. 17, 1777, when a conven- 
tion of the people at Westminster declared Vermont to be “‘ a separate, free and 
independent jurisdiction or state.’’ It was thought best, however, to combine the 
two celebrations. 

The oration on Vermont day was by Daniel Roberts, Esq., of Burlington, and 
that on Bennington day by the Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, DD. president of Dart- 
mouth College. Both are worthy of the occasion that called them forth. Some of 
the most eminent men in the nation contributed to the interest of these two days, 
and their _ and writings are printed with the above-named orations in this 
volume. The volume also contains a good account of the Battle of Bennington, by 
the venerable Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., and the proceedings at three local celebra- 
tions in 1877, namely, one in Westminster Jan. 15, the centenary of the declaration 
of independence by Vermont ; another at Hubbardton July 7, the centenary of 
the battle of Hubbardton ; and the last at Windsor July 8 and 9, the first day be- 
ing the centenary of the adoption of the constitution of Vermont. Several fine 
engravings on steel embellish the volume. The celebration was a credit to the state, 
and the book is a fitting memorial of it. 


The Writings of Louis Hennepin, Recollect Franciscan Missionary. By Rev. Ep- 

warp D. Negitu, President of Macalester College. (1880. 8vo. pp. 10.] 

The Rey. Mr. Neill, the author of this paper, which was read Sept. 6, 1880, at 
the monthly meeting of the Department of American History, Minnesota Historical 
Society, has done much by original research to elucidate the early history of our 
country. Mr. Neill here shows that Hennepin’s first book, ‘‘ The History of Louis- 
iana,’’ is ‘* a compilation from the writings of others with the interjection of exag- 
gerations.”” In his ‘* New Discovery ’’ gross falsehoods are pointed out. The au- 
thorship of this work has been doubted, but Mr. Neill gives reasons for believing 
it to be by Hennepin. ‘‘ Recent doubts,’’ he adds, ‘‘ can never shear him of his 
reputation as the author of the ‘ Nouvelle Découverte,’ and nothing has been dis- 
covered to change the verdict of two centuries, that Louis Hennepin, Recollect 
Franciscan, was deficient in christian manhood.”’ 


Catalogue of the Choice and Extensive Law and Miscellaneous Library of the late 
Hon. Wm. Green, LL.D., Comprising nearly 10,000 Volumes. .... To be sold 
by Auction, January 18, 1881. .... John E. Laughton, Jr., Auctioneer. ° 

0. 916 Main Street, Richmond, Va. [8vo. pp. 210.] 

An advertisement of this sale, to which we refer our readers for details, will be 
found on the cover of this Recister. The catalogue, which was prepared under the 
supervision of R. A. Brock, Esq., corresponding secretary and librarian of the Vir- 

inia Historical Society, and a personal friend of the late owner, exhibits care and 
facid arrangement. It is a neatly printed book of 210 pages, and in the department 
of law particularly has special value, as presenting, possibly, a more complete bib- 
liography of the ‘‘ tortuous science’’ than has yet appeared, as the library con- 
tains many volumes which are said by those well informed, and whose dictum is 
authority, not to exist elsewhere. The late owner was a profound bibliopole as well 
as lawyer, and it was his uniform habit to annotate his books, which are thus well 
freighted with the wealth of his untiring investigations. Many of them are attrac- 
tive also by reason of past associations, containing as they do memorials of distin- 

guished ownership in England and America, autographs, book-plates, MS. notes, &c. 


Census of Seymour. 1880. Price 25cts. Published by W. C. Sharpe, Seymour, 

Conn. [12mo. pp. 25.] 

This pamphlet contains the names of all the residents, male and female, of Sey- 
mour, Conn., June 1, 1880, as taken by Mr. Henry Bradley, the United States cen- 
sus enumerator for that town, but without the ages and other particulars. It will 
be useful to genealogists. 


The Family of Fuller. Some Royal, Noble, and Gentle Descents of the Kerry 
Branch. Compiled for his Descendants, by James Franxuin Fuucer, F.S.A. 
Ser (Twenty copies only.) Printed at the Private Press of John Wilson, 

.E., Ormond Road, Dublin. 1880. {Folio, 33 leaves unpaged.) 

The Jarvis Family ; or The Descendants of the First Settlers of the Name in Massa- 
chusetts and Long Island, and those who have more recently Settled in Other Parts 
¥ the United States and British America. Collected and Compiled by Gzoras A. 

arvis of New York: Gzoraz Murray Jarvis of Ottawa, Canada; WILLIAM 
Jarvis Wetuorse of New York; assisted by Aurrep Harpine of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hartford: Press of The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 

vii.+350+19. With blank Family Record, 4 leaves appended.]} 

Peirce Genealogy, being the Record of the Posterity of John Pers, an Early Inhabitant 
of Watertown in New England, who came from Norwich, Norfolk County, Eng- 
land; with Notes on the History of other Families of Peirce, Pierce, Pearce, ete. 
By Freperick Ciirron Peirce, . «+++ Worcester: Press of Charles Hamil- 
ton, No. 301 Main Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 278. Price $4.] 

Memoir of Col. Joshua Fry, sometime Professor in William and Mary College, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington’s Senior in Command of Virginia Forces, 1754, etc. etc. ; 
with an Autobiography of his son, Rev. Henry Fry, and a Census of their De- 
scendants, By Rev. P. Stavcurer, D.D., Author of ‘‘ History of St. George’s 
im ** St. Mark’s Parish,’’ ‘* Bristol Parish,’’ etc. etc. [1880. 8vo. pp. 
112. 

Genealogical Memoirs of John Knox and the Family of Knoz. By the Rev. Caarizs 
Rocgrs, LL.D., Historiographer of the Royal Historical Society. .... London: 
Printed for the Royal Historical Society. 1879. vO. pp. 184.j 

Genealogical Memoirs of the Scottish House of Christie. Compiled from Family 
Papers and the Public Record, by the Rev. Cartes Rocers, LL.D. .... Lon- 
don: Printed fur the Royal Historical Suciety. 1878. [8vo. pp. 78.] 

Genealogical Memoirs of the Families of Colt and Coutts. By the Rev. Cuartzs 
Rogers, LL.D. .... London: Printed for the Royal [Historical Society. 1879. 
[8vo. pp. 5Y.] 

Sharpe Genealogy and Miscellany. By W.C. Suarpr, Author of the ‘‘ History of 
Seymour.” Record Print, Seymour, Conn., 1880. [12mo. pp. 178; with por- 
traits, fac-similes and coat-of-arms. Price $1.50, to be obtained of the author, 
Seymour, Conn.] 

Some Account of the Clayton Family of Thelwall, co. Chester; afterwards of St. 
Dominick's Abbey, Doneraile and Mallow, co. Cork. A Paper read before the 
Mistoric Society of Lancashire and Chester, 4th March, 1880. By J. Paut Ry- 
LaNnbs, F.S.A., &c. ([Seal.] Liverpool: ‘I. Brakell, Printer, 58 Dale Street. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 20.] 

The Starkie Family of Pennington and Bedford, in the Parish of Leigh, co. Lan- 
caster. ‘Two Papers. .... b . Paut Rytanps, F.S.A. Leigh, Lancashire : 
1880. (Not Published.) ([8vo. pp. 18.] 

Contributions to the Genealogy of the Burbank and Burbanck Families in the United 
States. By G.'T. Rivton. Saco, Me.: From the Press of C. P. Pike. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 56.] 

A Genealogy of the Littlehale Family in America from 1633 to 1680. Collated and 
Compiled by F. H. Lirtienars, of the Eighth Generation. .... Dallas, Texas : 
Bolles & Stevens, Mercantile Job Printers. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 10.] 

A Memorial of a Respectable and Respected Family, and especially of Joshua Bick- 
nell, Farmer, Representative, Senator, Judge and Eminent Christian Citizen: 
** The Noblest Roman of them All.’’ Boston, Mass. : New England Publishing 
Co., Printers. 1880. |8vo. pp. 32+xvi.] 

The Towne Memorial ; Compiled from the New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, Towne Manuscripts, Public and Family Records, for A. F. Towne, 
Esq., San Francisco, Cal. By Epowitn Hupsarp. .... Chicago: Fergus Print- 
ing Company. 1880. [8vo. 114+xvi.] 

We continue this quarter our notices of genealogical works recently published. 

The elegant work on the Fuller family, whose title heads our list, consists of thir- 
ty tables, giving the descent of the author's children from ‘ royal, noble or gentle ’’ 
families for several hundred years. Among their ancestors may be named Charle- 
magne and Alfred the Great. Mr. Fuller has been very successful in tracing these 
descents, and has displayed them in a clear manner. 

The Jarvis genealogy is a neatly printed work of nearly four hundred pages, with 
numerous portraits and other illustrations. Among the distinguished persons of 
this name recorded here are—Edward Jarvis, M D., the venerable president of the 
American Statistical Association ; William Jarvis, U. 8. Consul and chargé d’af- 
faires at Lisbon ; the Rt. Rev. Abraham Jarvis, D.D., bishop of Connecticut, and his 
son the Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D.D., LL.D. An index would double the value of 
the volume. 

The Pierce genealogy is by the author of the History of Grafton, noticed by us in 
April last (Rearstzr, xxxiv. 220). The book seems to be thoroughly prepared, 
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being precise and full as to names and dates; and is clearly arranged, with good 
indexes. ‘The volume is handsomely printed, and is illustrated with numerous 
steel-plate, heliotype and artotype portraits and views. Among the distinguished 
descendants of John Peirce of Watertown, may be named Gov. John A. Andrew, 
the Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, the Hon. George F. Hoar, Prof. Benjamin Peirce of 
Harvard University, and the Hon. Henry L. Pierce. 

The Rev. Dr. Slaughter’s book contains much interesting local and general histo- 
ry, as wellas the biography and genealogy of the Frys. It is well prepared and 
well printed. 

The three volumes of genealogy by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, of London, are like all 
his works, models of historical and genealogical research. In the first book, the 
genealogy of the famous reformer, John Knox, is traced, and his biography fully 
. The Scottish families to which the other books are devoted, have a historic 
record. 

The author of the Sharpe genealogy published a work in 1874 on this name which 
was noticed in the Recisrer (xxiii. 267). The present work is much enlarged and 
improved. Among those who have aided the author is Miss Thomasin Elizabeth 
Sharpe, of Kensington, England, author of ** A Royal Descent and other Pedigrees ”’ 
(Reeister, xxxi. 349). English genealogy and biography, as well as American, are 
here given. 

Of the two works by Mr. Rylands, the first is a reprint from the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Historic Suciety of Lancashire and Cheshire,”’ for the year 1880; and the sec- 
ond is a reprint of two Papers contributed to the ‘‘ Historical and Genealogical 
Notes’ in the Leigh Chronicle. They are valuable additions to the genealogy of 
the two counties of Tenenster and Chester. 

The Rev. Mr. Ridlon’s pamphlet is the first work yet published on the Burbank 
family, and is a valuable ‘‘ contribution ’’ to its genealogy. 

The Littlehale pamphlet gives descendants of Richard Littlehale, an early settler 
of Rowley. The author, who resides in the state of ‘Texas, deserves much credit for 
compiling so satisfactory an account of the Littlehales under the disadvantage of 
distance from his kindred and the records of his family. 

The Bicknell genealogy gives the ancestry and descendants of Joshua® Bicknell 
(Joshua,® Joshua,* Zachariah,’ John,? Zachary'), with biographical matter. Ap- 
pended is the pamphlet noticed in July last (RecisTeR, xxxiv. 234). 

The Towne genealogy is by the author of the pamphlet noticed last October (Rrc- 
ISTER, Xxxiv. 432), but is much enlarged and improved. The manuscript genealogy 
of this family by the late William B. Towne, Esq., to which Mr. Hubbard acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness, ought to be published in full. Mr. Towne spent more or 
less time for nearly half a century in collecting and arranging his materials, some 
of which were obtained from persons now dead, and from records which cannot now 
be found. His work is very full and quite voluminous. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Presented to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, to Dec. 1, 1880. 

Atlas of Barnstable County, Massachusetts. Compiled from recent and actual surveys 
and records, under the direction of the publishers. Published by George H. Walker & 
Co., 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 1880. [Folio, pp. 81.] 

Pictorial History of Lynn. Lynn, Mass., 1880. Published by the Photo-Electrotype 
Co., 171 Devonshire St. Boston. James H. Stark, C. A. Wood, Editors. Price 15 cents. 
[Folio, pp. 24.] 

Mémoires de la Société Historique de Montréal. Voyage de Kalm en Amérique. Ana- 
lysé et traduit par L. W. Marchand, Avocat, Griffier de la cour d’appel, Membre de la Soci- 
été Historique de Montréal, Membre Correspondant de la Société des Antiquaires du Nord, 
etc. etc. [Arms.] Montreal: Imprimé par T. Berthiaume, Nos. 212 et 214 Rue Notre- 
Dame. 1880. [Royal 8vo. 2 Nos. Septiéme Livraison, pp. 168. Huitieme Livraison, 
pp- 256.] 

The City of Staunton, Augusta County, Virginia, and the surrounding country ; their 
condition, resources and advantages, and the inducements they offer to those seeking homes 
or places for business, investments, etc. By Jed. Hotchkiss, Consulting Engineer, author 
of the “ State Summary of Virginia,” “ A Prefatory ” and ‘‘ A Complete Geography of 
Virgina,” etc. Staunton, Va. Spectator Steam Printing-House. D. E. Strasburg, Book 
and Job Printer. [Imp. 8vo. pp. 48.] 

The Charter and By-Laws of the Tennessee Historical Society, r2vised Oct. 1878, with a 
list of members. Nashville: Printed for the Society. 1880. [8vo. pp. 24.] - 
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Memorial of the Centennial Celebration of the battle of Paulus Hook, Aug. 19th, 1879; 
With a history of the early settlement and present coniition of Jersey City, N. J. Edited 
by George H. Farrier. . . . Jersey City: M. Mullone, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 182.] 

The First Church in Gloucester. An authentic historical statement. Showing also the 
legal relations of Parishes and Churches. Procter Brothers, Printers, Gloucester. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 27.] 

Subjects for Master’s Degree in Harvard College. 1655—1791. Translated and arranged 
with an introduction and notes by Edward J, Young. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Mass. Historical Society, June, 1880.] Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University 
Press. 1880. [8vo. pp. 38.] 

The City of Buffalo and its surroundings, its business facilities and its advantages as a 

lace of residence and summer resort. . . . Buffalo: Published by William Thurston, 

he Courier Company, Printers, 197 Main Street. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 48.] 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University of Virginia. Fifty-sixth 
Session. 1879-80. Richmond: Whittet & Shepperson, Printers, cor. 10th and Main Sts, 
1880. [8vo. pp. 64.] 

Memoirs of George B. Wood, M.D, LL.D. By Henry Hartshorne, A.M.,M.D. (Read 
before the American Philosophical Society, Oct. 11, 1880.) [8vo. pp. 35.] 

The two hundred and forty-second Annual Record of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company of Massachusetts. 1879-80. Sermon by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, 
Mass. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, 34 School St. 1880, [8vo. pp. 117.]} 

Necrology for 1879-80, Dartmouth College. [8vo. pp. 20.] 

The Fencing of Railroads. A correspondence between William O. Brown, Esq., chair- 
man of the board of County Commissioners of the County of Worcester, and Hon. A, A. 
Burrage. Published by request. Boston: Printed by Warren Richardson, 146 Franklin St. 
and 149 Congress Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 39.] 

The Boston Public Latin School, 1635-1880. By Henry F. Jenks. Illustrated. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Published by Moses King. 1881. [8vo. pp. 24.] 

Actand Bull, or Fixed Anniversaries. A paper submitted to the Numismatic and“ Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1880, by Lewis A. Scott, with an appendix con- 
taining the Bull of Gregory XIII. translated, and the body of the Act of Parliament. [Svo. 
pp. 24.) 

Biographical Memoranda respecting all who ever were members of the Class of 1832, in 
Yale College. Edited by the Class-Secretary, for private distribution. New Haven: Tut- 
tle, Morehouse & Taylor, Printers. [1880. Folio, pp. 306+.} 

Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute; the autobiography of Commodore Charles 
Morris, U.S.N. ([Seal.] Published by the Institute, Annapolis, Md. [8vo. pp. 219.] 

Harvard University Library Bulletin, No, 16, October Ist, 1880. Vol. II. No. 3. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Society of the Army of West Virginia, at its first three 
meetings. . . . With Constitution and By-Laws of the Society. Cincinnati: Peter G. 
Thompson, Publisher, 179 Vine St. 1880. [8vo. pp. 56.] 

Memoir of the Hon. John Albion Andrew, LL.D. By Peleg W. Chandler. Reprinted 
from the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for April, 1880. Cambridge: 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1880. [8vo. pp. 32.] 

Semi-Centennial Meeting of the Orange County Conference, held at Randolph, Vt., with 
the historical discourse by Rev. L. H. Eliot. 1830-1880. Montpelier, Vt.: Argus and Pat- 
riot Job Printing House. 1880. [8vo. pp. 28.] 

Christianity and Science, an Address by Rev. John P. Gulliver, at his inauguration as 
Stone Professor of the Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, June 23, 1879, together with a memorial of the founder and the statutes 
of the foundation. Andover: Printed by Warren A. Draper. 1880. [8vo. pp. 46.] 

The Farewell Sermon delivered by Rev, Sereno Dwight Gammell, on Sunday, August 1, 
1880, in Boxford, Mass., at the conelnsion of his settlement over the first church and parish 
in that town; also extracts from resolutions passed by church and parish, and statistics, 
Boxford : Sidney Perley. 1880. [8vo. pp. 8.] 

Proceedings of the Grand Commandery of Maine ; and its twenty-ninth annual conclave, 
held at Portland, May 4, 1880. Vol. IV.—Part I. [Seal.] Portland: Stephen Berry, 
Printer. 1880. [8vo. pp. 108.] 

Proceedings of the Grand Chapter of Maine at its fifty-fifth annual « onvocation, held at 
Portland, May 4, 1880. Vol. VI. Part Il. [Seal.] Portland: Stephen Berry, Printer. 
1880, [8vo. pp. 268.] 

Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Maine, at its sixty-first annual communication, held 
at Portland, May, 1880. Vol. X.—Part II. [Seal.] Portland: Stephen Berry, Printer. 
1880. [8vo. pp. &80.] 

The Three Years’ Service of the Thirty-Third Mass. Infantry Regiment, 1862-1865, and 
the campaigns and battles of Chancellorsville, Beverley’s Ford, Gettysburg, Waukatchie, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, the march to the sea and through the Carolinas, in which it took 
part. By Adin B. Underwood, A.M., formerly colonel of the regiment, Brig. Gen. and 
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Brevet Maj. Gen. U.S.V. Boston: A. Williams & Co., Publishers, 283 Washington Street. 
1881. [8vo. pp. 299+.] 

Notes concerning the Wampanoag Tribe of Indians, with some account of a Rock Picture 
on the shore of Mount Hope Bay, in Bristol, R. I., by William J. Miller. Providence:: 
Sidney S. Rider. 1880. [8vo. pp. 148.] 

The General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, 1880; Min- 
utes of the seventy-eighth annual meeting, Salem, June 15-17, with the statistics. Boston : 
Congregational Publishing Society, Congregational House. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 120.] 

History of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1829-1878. ([Seal.] Boston: Printed 
for the Society. 1880. [8vo. pp. 545.] 

Exposition du Canada, Montreal, 1880. Exposition Scolaire de la Province de Quebec. 
Catalogue et list officielle des recompeases. Imprimée par J. B. Laplante, 245 Rue St. 
Jacques, Montreal, 1880. [8vo. pp. 15+68.] 

History of Corinthian Chapter No. 7 of Royal Arch Masons, Belfast, Maine, from 1848 
to *30.} By Russell G. Dyer, Secretary. Belfast: G. W. Burgess, Printer. 1850, [8vo. 
pp. 80. 

The new Public Buildings on Penn Square in the city of Philadelphia; address of Hon- 
Benjamin Harris Brewster, at the laying of the corner stone, July 4, 1874, with a descrip- 
tion of the buildings, the statistics and progress of the work up to January 1, 1880. “<F 
Printed for the Commissioners. Philadelphia: 1880. [8vo. pp. 38.] 

Reminiscences of Fugitive Slave-Law Days in Boston. By Austin Bearse. Boston: 
ase by Warren Richardson, 146 Franklin Street and 149 Congress Street 18380. [8vo, 
pp. 41. 

Report of the joint select Committee to inquire into the condition of the Election Returns 
of Sept. 8th, 1879, and the expenditure of public moneys under the direction of Governor 
Garcelon and Council, made to the 59th legislature of Maine. Augusta: Sprague & Son, 
Printers tothe State. 1880. [8vo. pp. 838.] 

A Sketch of Obstetrics and Gynxcology in America. The annual address delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Eclectic Medical Society, June 4, 1880. By Milbrey Green, M.D. 
Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, No. 34 School Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 66.] 

1855—1880. A Discourse commemorating the 25th Anniversary of the organization of 
the Parish of Grace Church, Newton, Mass., delivered by the Rev. G. W. Shinn, Rector, 
Sunday, Sept. 26, 1880. Boston: Press of D. Clapp & Son. 1880. [Sq. 8vo. pp. 26.] 

History of the Seventh Squadron Rhode Island Cavalry. By a Member, 1862. “Old 
Times” Office, Yarmouth, Me. 1879. |[8vo. pp. 11.] 

Minutes of the Seventy-First Annual Meeting of the General Association of New Hamp- 
shire, held at Portsmouth, Sept. 14, 15 and 16, 1880. Seventy-Ninth Annual 
Report of the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, Bristol, N. H. Printed by R. 
W. Musgrove. 1830. [8vo. pp. 97.] 

The Back Bay District and the Vendome, Boston. By Moses King. 1880. [8vo. pp. 31.] 

Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons. Quarterly communication, Sept. 8, 1880. Boston: Press of Rock- 
well & Churchill, 39 Arch Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 101.] 

Visitors’ Guide to Salem. Salem, Mass. Henry P. Ives, Publisher. 1880. [8vo. pp. 
54, xxxii] 

Biographical Memoir of Mrs. Arabella Maclay Widney. [8vo. pp. 23.] 

Catalogus Senatus Academici et eorum qui munera et officia gesserunt quique honoribus 
academicis donati sunt in Universitate Brunensi, que est Providentiz in Republica Insule 
Rhodiensis. Providenti#: J. A. et R. A. Reid, Typographis, MDCCCLKXX. [8vo. pp. 125.] 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the semi-annual meeting held at 
Boston, Apri! 28, 1880. [Seal.] Worcester: Printed by Charles Hamilton, Central Ex- 
change. 1880. [8vo. pp. 91.] 

Curiosities of History: Boston, September Seventeenth, 1630—1680. By William W. 
Wheildon. Second Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 1880., [12mo. pp. 141.] 

Reply to Francis Brinley on the claims of Hon. John P. Bigelow as founder of Boston 
Public Library. By Timothy Bigelow. Read before Boston Antiquarian Club, May 11, 
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Appteton, Mrs. Frances Anne Atkinson, 
wife of the Hon. Edward Appleton, at 
Reading, Mass., Friday morning, Ju- 
ly 30, 1880, aged 63. She was a dau. 
of Theodore and a granddaughter of 
William K. Atkinson, of Dover, N.H., 
of which place she was a native. She 
was educated at the academy in that 
town, and in 1842 married Mr. Apple- 
ton, who in 1844 removed to Reading, 
where she has since resided. 

Her life work has been chiefly in her 
own household, the care of a large fam- 
ily, in the frequent absence of Mr. 
Appleton in his professional work, 
devolving upon her. In the discharge 
of these duties she found her highest 
pleasure, making her home attractive 
alike to her family and friends. While 
she was eminently social, the life and 
the light of her household, her sym- 

athies reached out to those around. 
he was thoughtful of the poor, and 
kept in preparation things that she 
might bestow for their comfort. Many 
will rise up to call her blessed. 

Mrs. Appleton was of one of the most 
prominent pre-revolutionary N. Hamp- 
shire families, viz., that of Col. Theo- 
dore Atkinson, councillor, secretary of 
the Province, and at one time owner of 
about one-fifth of the state not previ- 
ously granted or settled. The town of 
Atkinson was a portion of his posses- 
sions, and also the towns of Frances- 
town and Deering, named in honor of 
his son’s wife, Frances Deering Went- 
worth, daughter of Samuel Went- 
worth, of Bicen, who was a lady 
of rare beauty and accomplishments. 

By her mother’s side she was a de- 
scendant of the Harris, Mason and 
Wendell families of this state, her 

ndmother beinga sister of the Rev. 
haddeus Mason Harris, D.D., of 
Dorchester. 

Mrs. Appleton had a large collection 
of family souvenirs of more than or- 
dinary interestand value, some of them 
associated with historic families and 
dating back to colonial times. She was 
quite a student of genealogy, and col- 
lected many facts concerning the an- 
cestry of her relatives and friends. 


Cowzzs, William Wade, Esq., at Bos- 
ton. Mass., Oct. 4, 1880, aged 62. He 
was born at Granby, Mass., May 28, 
1818. tle was for over twenty years a 
well known broker in Boston, where 
he was a prominent member of the 
New Jerusalem church. 


Futter, Hiram, at Paris, France, Nov. 


19, 1880, aged 66. He was ason of 
Thomas and Sarah Fuller, of Halifax, 
Mass., where he was born Sept. 6, 
1814. His emigrant ancestor was Dr. 
Samuel Fuller, of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims. After teaching the public 
school in Plympton one winter, and 
a private school in Plymouth several 
years, Mr. Fuller became the princi- 
pal of Green Street Seminary, Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he had as an as- 
sistant the gifted Margaret Fuller, a 
descendant of Thomas Fuller, of Wo- 
burn (Res. xiii. 357, 363), not known 
to be related to the Pilgrim. He 
was afterwards a bookseller in Provi- 
dence. In 1843 he was associated with 
Nath’! P. Willis and George P. Morris 
in publishing the New Mirror. The 
Evening Mirror was a later venture 
by the three, but Mr. Fuller subse- 
quently became the proprietor. He 
was a genial, sociable companion and a 
writer of considerable talent. His pu- 
= in Plymouth are said to speak of 
im as an excellent teacher, and hold 
him in affectionate remembrance. 
Some years ago he went abroad, es- 
poused the Confederate cause, and 
established at London The Cosmopo- 
lite, a weekly newspaper. He was 
afterwards engaged in journalism in 
Paris. He published The Groton Let- 
ters, N. Y., 1845; Belle Britain, or 
a Tour in Newport, N. Y., 1858; 
Sparks from a Locomotive, N. Y., 
1859 ; North and South, by the White 
Republican, London, 1863. 


Haypen, William, Esq., at Malden, 


Mass., Oct. 6, 1880, aged 84. He was 
born, Nov. 8, 1795. at Richmond, Va., 
but was of New England ancestry. 
He was descended from the Vassals 
of Cambridge (Rxcister, xxv. 44). 
His education was received at the Bos- 
ton public schools, and he has been 
prominently connected with public 
affairs here in city and state. From 
1824 to 1841 he was auditor of Boston, 
and was afterwards editor of the Boston 
Atlas. He was several years a mem- 
ber of the Boston common council, and 
a representative of this city in the 
Massachusetts general court. 


Wrman, Miss Hannah Adams, in Med- 


ford, Mass., Oct. 5, 1880, aged 68 yrs. 
7 mos. 16 days. She was a diughter 
of the late Joseph, Jr., and Elizabeth 
Lynde (Blanchard) Wyman. 

















